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NORTH AMERICA T0 START 
WORK ON NEW 26 STORY 


BUILDING ABOUT MAY | 


Insurance Skyscraper Will Be Lo- 
cated on John Street Between 
Gold and Cliff Streets 


TO BE FINISHED IN A YEAR 


Rapid Development of New Section 
of N. Y. Insurance District in 
Less Than a Decade 





One of the most constructive develop- 
ments in fire insurance in New York 
City in recent months is the news that 
the Insurance Co. of North America will 
Legin shortly to construct a twenty-five 
story office building with penthouse on 
John Street. Plans have been filed with 
the building department of New York 
City and actual demolition work on the 
old buildings now standing on the prop- 
erty between Gold and Cliff Streets will 
begin around May 1 of this year. De- 
cision to erect a structure of this size 
reflects the strong confidence directors of 
the Insurance Co. of North America and 
officers must have in the future prosper- 
ity and expansion of the fire insurance 
business in New. York City. 

The New York building of the Insur- 


ance Co, of North America will cover 
an area of more than 20,000 square feet 
on the ground floor. The property ex- 
tends for 154 feet on John Street, 137 
feet on Cliff Street and 88 feet on Gold 
Street. All of the most modern features 
of building construction are to be util- 
ized and when ready for occupancy 
around May 1, 1933, this structure will 
be one of the finest in downtown Man- 
hattan. The company plans to occupy a 
major part of the ground floor and also 
several upper floors, the remainder to be 
rented to insurance interests. Brown, 
Wheelock, Harris & Co., Inc., of New 
York, are the agents of the Insurance 
Co. of North America and Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon, also of New York, the archi- 
tects. This firm designed the Empire 
State Building. 
Offices Now in Two Locations 

At the present time the headquarters 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
in New York City are separated. The 
fire, automobile, inland marine and other 
non-marine departments are located at 
111 John Street and the ocean marine 
department is at 56 Beaver Street. 
Henry H. Reed of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
marine representatives of the North 
America and several of the affiliated 
companies, was recently made manager 
of all the departments here. At present 
he divides his time between the John 
Street and Beaver Street offices and will 
continue to do so until all the depart- 
ments are housed in the new building. 

When the Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica structure is completed it will be 
the sixth large modern insurance build- 
ing erected on John Street between Wil- 
liam and Pearl Streets and the seventh 
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Proof vs. Faith 


Until the present business situation had settled all 
over the land, the American people had taken their life 
insurance largely on faith in what the Agents told them. 
Now, however, they have had conclusive proof that the 
pictured completeness of service was a reality. Their 
knowledge has come from intimate emergency experi- 
ence. They have found that their life insurance invest- 
ment was for the living as well as for the survivors of 
the deceased, and that the companies have been swiftly 
prompt in their service, their contract promises being 
redeemed one hundred cents on the dollar. 


Having, for the time being at least, less money for 
general investment, the public is turning still more 
strongly to life insurance, for a combining of its pro- 
tective and maintenance functions with a permanently 
reliable depository for savings and surplus funds. That 
is, an investment unequaled because of the breadth of 
its usefulness and its supreme safety. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 

















NEW AGENCY ORGANIZATION 
HAS DISTINGUISHED LIST OF 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


W. C. Redfield, Ex-Cabinet Mem- 
ber, G. T. Wilson and J. A. H. 
Hopkins Officers 


TO ACQUIRE LIFE COMPANY 


Will Have Unusual Features; Give 
Special Attention to Insuring 
Women 





There are a number of unusual fea- 
tures in the plans of the American Fidu- 
ciary Agency, Inc., the formation of 
which was announced in New York this 
week. The organization has attracted 
considerable attention because of the 
number of well-known persons who are 
identified with it either as officers or 
directors. Among them are two former 
cabinet officers and a long list of bank- 
ers and industrialists. 


The active management of the com- 
pany, which is located at 25 Broad 
Street, New York, will be in charge of 
the following: William C. Redfield, 
chairman of the board; George T. Wil- 
son, president; J. A. H. Hopkins, vice- 
president; Michael H. Cahill, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Agathe O. Stewart, secretary. 
Mr. Redfield was secretary of commerce 
under President Wilson. He has been 
connected with a number of different en- 
gineering and industrial concerns and 
was vice-president of the American 
Blower Co. when he was elected to con- 
gress. He has been active in politics 
in the Democratic Party and once served 
as commissioner of public works of 
Brooklyn. He is a former president of 
the American Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation. He was a director of the 
Equitable Society before entering the 
cabinet and was one of the organizers 
of the Brooklyn National Bank. 


Wilson and Hopkins Insurance Men 


r 


George T. Wilson was for many years 
production vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society and more 

. . 
recently has been connected with the 
Harriman National Bank, New York. He 
has a very extensive acquaintance in the 
insurance business. During the World 
War he was chairman of the committee 
which received distinguished visitors to 
New York City. 

J. A. H. Hopkins has spent most of 
his business life with the well-known 
brokerage firm of Johnson & Higgins. 
He entered the insurance business as a 
youth in the New York office and went 
through most of the departments until 
he became vice-president. He established 
their lake department in Chicago and 
was for several years in charge as at- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The 
William H. Beers 
Agency 





William H. Beers 
General Agent 


Empire State Building 


New York City 





C. Preston Dawson 
Production Manager 


ORGANIZED 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ACTION 





Owen P. Jacobsen 
Supervisor—Sales 





New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Telephone 


CHickering 4-2180 


Thomas Stanion 
Supervisor—Personnel 
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Union Central’s Strong 
Financial Statement 


ASSETS AND SURPLUS INCREASE 





At Close of Year Company Had $3,504,- 
000 Gain in Surplus and $13,- 
000,000 More Assets 





The field force of the Union Central 
Life are using the company’s sixty-fifth 
annual statement, just issued, as a sales 
document. The statement shows that 
last year the company had an increase 
in assets of $12,697,973 and an increase 
in surplus of $3, 

The prospective insured who scans the 
financial exhibit of the Union Central 
Life will find a strong statement with 
an amount of liquid funds that should 
appeal to the investor in these times 
when financial statements are of special 
interest. The total assets of the Union 
Central at the close of the year were 
$335,395,806, a substantial gain over the 
amount of assets reported at the close 
of 1930 as given above. The surplus 
amounted to approximately $15,000,000. 
In addition there is a special contin- 
gency reserve of $3,021,563. 

The premium income of the company 
last year totaled $48,735,004 and the 
earned income on_ invested assets 
amounted to $14,866,405. On the expense 
side the company effected a saving in 
expenses of more than $600,000. 

The payments to policyholders during 
the year reached a total of $44,102,378. 
This strong showing was made by the 
company notwithstanding such large 
payments as have been experienced by 
all companies for policy loans. The pol- 
icy loans of the Union Central last year 
increased more. than $13,000,000. The 
company’s financial exhibit is on a con- 
servative basis. Real estate is carried 
at the amount of current appraisal value 
or book value, whichever is lower. 


.and in the Democratic Party 


W. Howard Cox Now Union Central 
President; J. W. Pattison Chairman 


J. R. Clark, Jr., Heads Executive Committee, Jerome Clark, 
V.-P.; Richard S. Rust, Secretary; R. H. Flynt, W. H. 


Emerson and George Pansiera Assistant Secretaries 


The field force of the Union Central 
was especially enthusiastic over the elec- 
tion last Friday of W. Howard Cox as 
president of the company because he had 
at one period in his long career with 
the company voluntarily left a home of- 
fice position of promise to go into the 
field as an agent where he made good, 
was a million dollar producer and be- 
came assistant manager of one of the 
great life insurance agencies of the 
country. His career as an agent has 
been a real story of success in the field. 

At this meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the company Jesse R. Clark, 
Jr., presented his resignation as presi- 
dent after completing twenty-five years 
of service in a wide range of duties from 
a clerkship in the financial department 
to the head of the company. He was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and will continue an active part 
in the affairs of the company from that 
position, John W. Pattison was elected 
chairman of the board and vice-presi- 
dent and Jerome Clark was elected vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Pattison has been a vice- president 
of the company since 1922. He is a law- 
yer and is active in aviation promotion 
in Ohio. 
He has been nominated for various of- 
fices under the Democratic banner 
among them as state treasurer and as 


member of congress opposing the late 
Nicholas Longworth, speaker of the 
house. 


Jerome Clark Made Vice-President 
Jerome Clark, who has gained a na- 





Union Central $500,000 Club 


The group photograph on this page 
was taken at the recent meeting of the 
Union Central’s $500,000 Club at Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., during 
its recent meeting there. Included in 
the group are some Union Central ex- 
ecutives and agency heads. Identifica- 
tion of the group follows: 

Front row, seated left to right: Joseph 
P. Devine, general manager, Cincinnati 
Home Office Agency; Mrs. Enid S. Mil- 
ler, St. Louis; George L. Williams, vice- 
president; Marshall T. Hearne, Jr., San 
\ntonio; Herman Stark, New York 
City; Mrs. M. F. Hoffman, Cincinnati; 
Charles B. Knight, president of New 
York Agency; Richard J. Conheim, New 
York (president of $500,000 Club for 
1932). 

Second row standing, left to right: H. 
]. Spencer, manager, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Edwin A. Zelnicker, Birmingham; Ar- 
thur W. Tell, Scottsbluff, Neb.; Charles 
\. Romer, Cincinnati, O.; Fay W- Clubb, 
San Antonio; J. E. Lee, co-manager, 
Dallas; B. A. Wiedermann, manager, 
San Antonio; M. C. Kramer, Dallas; 
Earl V. Reed, Wichita; Allan E. Guber- 
man, New York City; James D. Kauff- 
mn. New Haven. 

Third row. standing: Col. W. W. Bus- 
sey, Birmingham: H. T. Licklider. Win- 
ston-Salem. N. C.: T. M. Bumiller, Cin- 
cinnati: Tohn C. Sebastian. Cincinnati: 


W. B. Rodgers. Pueblo, Colo.: Tohn A. 
Doyle. Cleveland; Tohn JT. McClean. Sa- 
lina. Kan: M.A Knight. Dallas: Dr. S. 


W. McGill Fort Wayne Ind.; Frank H. 
Strietmonn Cincinnati: John R. Riha, 
Omaha; William B. Monroe, New Or- 


leans; Leo J. Burns, Buffalo; Louis Gu- 
berman, New York City; Richard S. 
Rust, secretary. 


Top row, standing in back: Left Arch 
—Vice-President and Supt. of Agencies 
Jerome Clark; M. G. Hodnette, manager, 
Denver; H. Sheridan Baketel, New York 
City; Wendell F. Hanselman, assistant 
superintendent of agencies; Emmet C. 
Wier, manager, Birmingham; right arch 
—Walter E. Barton, vice-president the 
Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc.; New 
York City; Joseph Gross, New York 


-tendent of agencies; 


tional reputation in the business as an 
organizer and speaker before agency 
gatherings, came up in the company 
from a position as clerk in the agency 
department. He has always been most 
keenly interested in agency matters cf 
the company and after graduating from 
Yale and serving with distinction in 
France during the world war where he 
was made captain of artillery it was the 
agency department that he selected when 
he joined the home office organization in 
1919. After mastering the fundamentals 
of the business one of the first big jobs 
he undertook was to improve the physi- 
cal material published by the company 
and in two years he was made assistant 
superintendent of agencies. The com- 
pany’s rate book, its periodical publica- 
tions and its advertising literature all 
were greatly improved under his super- 
vision, 

Mr. Clark was made superintendent of 
agencies in 1928 and since then has been 
in complete charge of the agency depart- 
ment. He travels extensively over the 
country visiting the agencies and has 
been in great demand as a speaker be- 
fore insurance gatherings. 

Career of President Cox 

President Cox has been identified with 
the Union Central Life all his business 
career. He is a native Cincinnatian, 
born October 4, 1884. He obtained his 
early education in the Cincinnati public 
schools and later graduated from Deni- 
son College, where he was a member of 
Beta Theta Pi, social fraternity. Upon 
his graduation from Denison, Mr. Cox 
came to the University of Cincinnati’ for 
post-graduate work and obtained a sec- 
ond degree from this institution. 

Mr. Cox joined the Union Central in 
April, 1908, as a clerk in the actuarial 
department. Here his unusual ability 
and knowledge brought him steady ad- 
(Continued on Page 4) 





City (vice-president of club for 1932); 
Diederich H. Ward, New York City; 
Mark S. Trueblood, assistant superin- 
W. Howard Cox, 
Frank W. Kingett, Stapleton, 
Dr. William Muhlberg, med- 
New 


oy -—_ 

N. Y.; 
al ‘director; Charles A. Blatchley, 
Rochelle, N 





Union Central $500,000 Club 


Chas. B. Knight Director 

Of Union Central Life 
NEW HONOR FOR NEW YORKER 
Agency Has $350,000,000 in Force; Elec- 


tion Also Recognition to Field 
Force; His Career 





Chirles B. Knight, president of the 

B. Knight Agency, Inc., of the Union 
Central in this territory, the agency be- 
ing the company’s leader, was elected a 
director of the Union Central on Janu- 
ary 29. He is one of the most highly 
respected production managers in the 
country, has wide popularity in this city 
and news of the election was enthusias- 
tically received by the field force. His 
expert knowledge of field conditions, 
based on more than three decades of ex- 
perience, will further cement happy re- 
lationships between the company and 
agency force. 

It was in Utica, N. Y., where Mr. 
Knight took up a rate book. Eventually 
he became general agent of the Pruden- 
tial in Pittsburgh where he showed 
marked organizing abilities. The agency 
was built up from almost scratch to first 
ranking in the field, success which led 
to his transfer to Philadelphia where he 
again demonstrated unusual executive 
talent. His record of achievement led 
to the Union Central’s inviting him to 
become general manager of its metro- 
politan territory. He came here on Jan- 
uarv 1, 1914. and was given exclusive 


territorial rights covering Greater New 
York, Westchester County, northern 
New Jersey, northern New York and 


northeastern Pennsylvania. 
His Success in New Yo-k 

When Mr. Knight took over the met- 
ropolitan agency, the Union Central had 
been transacting business in New York 
for twenty years. Under his guidance 
the agency soon outgrew its quarters in 
the Metropolitan Tower and moved to 
the Woolworth Building; subsequently 
moving to the Transportation Building at 
225 Broadway, present location. 

The growth of the Charles B. Knight 
agency has been continuous. In 1913, a 
year prior to Mr. Knight's assuming 
charge, the agency paid for slightly more 
than $2,000,000. In the first year under 
his leadership a record of over $4,000,000 
was reported. For the past several years 
the average paid for production has ap- 
proximated $40,000,000 per year. The 
New York agency has approximately 
$350,000,000 business in force on its 
books. The agency continued to show 
an increasing amount of business in force 
for 1931. 

Few managers in the country have had 
such wide acquaintance with agents and 
brokers as Mr. Knight or are more sym- 
pathetic with producers’ problems. His 
ability to pick and develop men has bred 
real confidence between Mr. Knight and 
his organization. 

Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 

On January 1, 1931, the agency was 
incorporated and is now doing business 
under the name of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency, Inc., with Charles B. Knight as 


president. Walter E. Barton, vice-presi- 
dent, and Paul S. Ranck,  secretary- 
treasurer. At the time, Mr. Knight 


stated that the incorporation was the cul- 
mination of several years’ thought, crys- 
talized into action with the belief that 
it would materially strengthen the or- 
ganization, and be of decided advantage 
to all agents under contract. Mr. Knight 
desired to make certain that no change 
brought about by death or otherwise 
would prove embarrassing to the mem- 
bers of the organization who had been 
so loyal to him. He particularly desired 
to pay a debt of gratitude to the two 
former assistant managers, Mr. Barton 
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and Mr. Ranck, who had done especially 
fine work in making the organization 
successful, 

Mr. Knight at present belongs to the 
National Arts Club, Lotos Club, Oakland 
Golf Club, Douglaston Club, Hardware 


Club, Knickerbocker Whist Club, Sail 
Fish Club of Florida, the Thousand 
Islands Country and Yacht clubs, Penn- 
sylvania Society, Old Guard Society of 
Palm Beach Golfers, Everglades Club 
and Oriental Lodge F. & A. M. of Utica. 


Union Central Election 


(Continued from Page 3) 


vancement and resulted in his appoint- 
ment as chief of the valuation division. 

In this position, Mr, Cox made a study 
of the comparative rates and contracts 
of the various companies, and soon be- 
came a recognized expert on competition, 
so that he was made editor of a com- 
parative manual for agents. This work 
Mr. Cox performed at night, pursuing 
his regular duties with the company dur- 
ing working hours. 

In 1916, after eight years’ experience 
in the actuarial department, Mr. Cox de- 
cided to enter the field and take up the 
work of personal production. He joined 
the home office agency in Cincinnati, 
then under Manages John L. Shuff, and 
spent six years getting thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the “problems that confront 
the salesmen in the field. During this 
time he developed into a personal pro- 
ducer of notable ability, and in one year 
attained a production of one million dol- 
lars. His success led to his appoint- 
ment as assistant manager of the agency 
under Colonel Shuff, in which capacity 
he gained a wealth of knowledge about 
agency problems and much experience in 
the training of new agents. His advice 
and guidance became a valuable asset to 
producers with whom he worked. 

After six years of varied experience 
with field problems, Mr. Cox relinquished 
his position as assistant manager of the 
home office agency in 1922 and was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. The rapid advance that marked 
his work in previous connections with 
the company again came into evidence, 
and Mr. Cox was put in charge of three 
divisions of the insurance department. 

President Cox practically organized 
several of the departments of the com- 
pany. His ability and work were recog- 
nized by the company in 1928 bv his 
election to the board of directors and 
as secretary of the company. He now 
goes from the position of secretary to 
the presidency. 

Other Promotions 

Richard S. Rust was elected secretary 
at the meeting of the directors last week 
succeeding Mr. Cox, Mr. Rust has been 
in the service of the company for twen- 
ty years. He came to the company fol- 
lowing his graduation from Wesleyan 
College, Middletown, Conn., and secured 
a broad experience by serving in a num- 
ber of different divisions of the insur- 
ance department. He continued his study 
of the law at night, and was admitted 
to the Ohio Bar in 1929. 

Mr. Rust was elected assistant secre- 
tary and director in 1928. In this posi- 
tion Mr. Rust made a study of under- 
writing problems, with which he has been 
chiefly concerned. He made many trips 
into the field and formed a wide ac- 
quaintanceship with the agency force. 
One of his hobbies is underwriting pro- 
cedure, and his frankness in the explana- 
tion of underwriting problems in the 
field proved popular with the agency 
force. 

At the same meeting Robert H. Flynt, 
William H. Emerson and George Pan- 
siera were elected assistant secretaries. 
For many years Mr. Flynt has signed all 
policies of the company in his position 
as registrar. It was shortly after grad- 
uating from Amherst in 1908 that he be- 
came connected with the Union Central 
as a clerk in the auditing department. 
Later he was transferréd to the inspec- 
tion division of which he was made chief. 
This division was consolidated with the 
policy division in 1911 and Mr. Flynt be- 
came head of both. When the new un- 
derwriting system was established in 
1930 he became the first supervisor of 
applications. 

Mr. Emerson is a veteran of thirty- 


seven years’ service with the company. 
He is a native of Cincinnati and went 
with the company in 1895. He had been 
head of the policy loan division for nine- 
teen years when he was made supervisor 
of the insurance department in charge 
of personnel and efficiency. Mr. Pan- 
siera is also a veteran, having been with 
the company for twenty-five years. He 
entered the accounting department and 
became head of the statistical division 
in 1915. Later he was chief clerk in the 
financial department and more recently 
director of the office systems bureau. 


D. G. C. SINCLAIR RECORD 





Metropolitan Life’s No. 2 Park Avenue 
District Paid for in Excess of 
$1,000,000 Ordinary in January 

The district of the Metropolitan Life 
at No. a _ Avenue, manager of which 
is D. G. Sinclair, paid for more than 
$1,000,000 ae Ordinary business for Janu- 
ary. This is believed to have established 

a new high for an Industrial district. 

The district also had $128 of Industrial 

increase, a fine record considering the 

times. 





TAKE TRIP TO BERMUDA 

The Master Producers’ Club of the 
Bankers National Life of New Jersey 
set said for Bermuda last week on the 
new liner Monarch of Bermuda for a 
well-earned vacation. The company’s 
leading agent for 1931 was James A. Sil- 
ber of Philadelphia, followed by H. 
Brandt of Jersey City, N. J. 


National Life of Vt. 
Has Substantial Gains 


PRESIDENT HOWLAND’S REPORT 


Assets of $144,508,000 Increased More 
Than $6,000,000; Other 


Increases 





In his annual report on the business 
of the National Life of Vermont Presi- 
cent Fred A. Howland revealed that the 
company had made gains in assets and 


surplus in spite of the demands on in- 
sirance companies due to the general 
business situation. The company in- 
creased its assets by $6,165,951, bringing 
the total assets at the close of the year 
to $144,508,326. 

The surplus at the close of the year on 
‘e amortized basis for valuation of 
bonds was $8,245,935, a gain of $105,818 
over the previous year. By the market 
values of bonds fixed by the insurance 
e-mmissioners the surplus was $753 745 
lorger, or $8,999.681. The gain in surnlus 
by the market values used by the com- 
missioners was $414,656. This is an ex- 
cellent showing especially considering 
conditions which have obtained in the 
security markets during the past two 
years. 

The National of Vermont paid $18 - 
411804 to nolicyholders during 1931 
which exceeded by more than $2,000.00) 
the largest sum ever paid out to mem- 
bers of the comn?ny in any one year. 

A feature of 1931 was the very large 
mount of policy loans. These amounted 
to $10,392,517 as against a ten-year av- 
erage of $4,326,410. 

The new insurance paid for in 1931 
amounted to $54,663,139 which was $21,- 
493,472 less than in the record year of 
1930. On the other hand the considera- 
tions for annuities received in 1931 were 
$1,224, 596 as against $932,831 in 1930, or 
a gain of $291,765. Including annuity 
considerations, premium income was the 
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KEEP FAITH 


The primary function of most life insurance 
is to compensate a beneficiary for financial 
loss sustained at the death of the insured. 
This should be the foundation upon which 
every new sale rests, and, equally important 
in the midst of today’s hysteria, it should 
be the argument used to discourage the 
mortgaging of protection already estab- 


lished. 


An insured’s FIRST OBLIGATION is to 
those who are dependent upon him, for it is 
undeniably true that death releases the 
father but binds the family. Underwriters 
who formed the short-sighted habit of sell- 
ing cash values as a line of least resistance 
in getting business are today finding their 
tactics a boomerang in the shape of vanish- 


ing renewal income. 


This is the outcome 


of policy loans and the lapses which they 


inevitably engender. 


When life insurance is again restored to its 
rightful place in the mind of the salesman, 
he will picture and sell it as protection 
against the ravages of life’s SUPREME 
EMERGENCIES—OLD AGE AND PRE- 
MATURE DEATH—rather than as a mere 
instrument to satisfy the demands of tem- 


porary embarrassment. 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPARY 
Indianapolis 








largest in the company’s history. The 
insurance outstanding on December 31, 
1931, was $613,584,415 as against $616,- 
883,319 at the close of 1930. President 
Howland stated that notwithstanding two 
years of general depression, the company 
is today in the strongest financial condi- 
tion in the eighty-two years of its his- 
tory. 


Relief Fund Cups | 











T. M. Riehle; E. D. Murphy; 
Charles E. Thayer 


Theodore M. Riehle, commander of the 
Penn Terminal division during the re- 
cent Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Fund Drive, presented cups awarded by 
the fund committee for outstanding per- 
formances to Elbert D. Murphy, assist- 
ant secretary of the New York Life, and 
Charles E. Thayer of Prosser & Ho- 
mans, Equitable Society general agency. 
Mr. Murphy and Mr. Thayer were di- 
vision leaders and directed the efforts 
of twenty-five team captains. 

The Penn Terminal division embraced 
the territory bounded by Fourteenth and 
Forty-second Streets, Fifth Avenue and 
the Hudson River. The 750 volunteer 
canvassers in the territory were repre- 
sentative insurance men in New York 
City. Their efforts resulted in more than 
$25,000 in cash and subscriptions for the 
fund. 





A. B. LEVY’S GAIN IN 1931 


In volume of insurance paid for, total 
premiums, and number of cases, the 
agency of A. B. Levy, Equitable Society, 
Philadelphia, closed the year 1931 with a 
splendid increase over 1930. The allot- 
ment for the year was $11,000,000, and 
the members of that active organization 
rounded out a total of $13,721,863 of in- 
surance paid for with premiums of $482,- 
872, representing 1,852 cases. With an 
allotment of $14,000,000 for 1932, mem- 
bers of this agency are enthusiastic and 
confident that, without any question, that 
allotment will be secured, and with a 
plus. Included in the roster of Levy 
agency members is the leading personal 
producer of the entire Equitable organi- 
zation for 1931, S. I. Vogelson. 





ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 

The current edition of the New York 
Life’s agency bulletin devotes an entire 
page to the feat of Archibald J. Foster, 
Knickerbocker branch, New York. Life, 
in writing a large number of policies on 
representatives of the hotel accountancy 
firm of Horwath & Horwath, New York 
City. The first policy was sold on cold 
canvass. The total of all the policies is 
$452,000, all written since 1916. 





A. P. Arnett, assistant supervisor of 
the Ohio State Life in Eastern Kentucky, 
has moved his headquarters from Win- 
chester to Ashland. 
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Broughton, Guardian 
Leader, Is Versatile 


COMPOSER AND SKETCH WRITER 





Paid For $3,186,250 in Company For 
Eighty-Four Lives; Average 
Sized Policy Large 





Philip F. Broughton, who led_ the 
wuardian Life last year with eighty-four 
lives and $3,186,250 of paid business, and 
who is with the McNamara Organiza- 
tion in this city, is a versatile personality 
who in addition to being an excellent 
business man is a fine musician and also 
possesses literary ability. He writes mu- 


Kaiden-Keystone 
PHILIP F. BROUGHTON 


sical comedy scores and sketches which 
have attained favorable attention of 
Broadway managers. This is by way of 
relaxation and because talent will not be 
suppressed. Before going into the in- 
surance business he was an advertising 
man, entering that field after being grad- 
uated from the Morristown School in 
New Jersey. Born in Boston he hails 
from Mayflower ancestors, one of whom 
was the first commissioned captain in the 
U. S. Navy. 


Average Case $37,600 


In discussing the Guardian’s leader the 
McNamara publication, “The Stetho- 
scope,” says in its current issue: 

“Long a writer of $1,000,000 or more, 

Phil Broughton’s development into the 
multiple million class has been an in- 
teresting study. Always that type of a 
producer who had a flare for volume and 
who specialized on the big case, in the 
last two years recognizing the necessity 
f a better spread of coverage, he has 
-aused his number of paid lives to mount 
steadily until he now has reached the 
well distributed performance of eighty- 
four lives for an average size case of 
$37,600. Life insurance like many sales 
usinesses sometimes is subject to exag- 
xeration, so it is a privilege to certify 
fficially to this unusual record. 
_“He is genuinely interested in people, 
likes people easily and in turn attracts 
numerous friendships. While resource- 
ful in all the lore of the calling, he re- 
fuses to press a sale and possesses that 
knack of a truly great closer of letting 
peonle buy from him when thev are 
ready—even if he does help them get 
ready. Once on his books, a client reallv 
experiences what it means to be a well 
cared for policyholder with the net re- 
sult that through the vears his re-writes 
are numerous and constantly increasing, 
and references without number are sne- 
gested to him. While he has handled 
much larger cases in the past, the 
strength of his business is well illustrat- 
ed by the fact that his 1931 amounts va- 
ried from $200,000 high to $1,500 low. 
And he took a lot of pains with the 
$1,500 client.” 














jJride 
of Ancestry 


When a man speaks with pride 
of his forebears you may be certain 
of one thing. 


Such an ancestor was a man or woman of 
distinction or achievement. We don’t 
brag about the failures. 


There is one certain way your prospect can 
earn the respect and gratitude of his de- 
scendants — by protecting them against 
poverty. 


Life Insurance does it! 

















Che Pridential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurrizLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Beach Co. Members Join 
Beers Organization 


WILL RETAIN COMPANY’S NAME 


Irwin D. Herzfelder, Ralph J. Hess and 
Carrington Howard Have Had Suc- 
cessful Life Insurance Careers 





The representatives of the George H 
Beach Co. in New York City, including 
Irwin D. Herzfelder, Ralph J. Hess and 
Carrington Howard, have moved their 
offices to those of the William H. Beers 
Agency of the New England Mutual in 
the Empire State Building. They will 
become members of the Beers organiza 
tion, but will maintain the George H 
Beach Co. name 

The main office of the George H 
Beach Co. is located in Detroit M1 
3Jeach and Mr. Beers are friends of long 
standing. In: 1915-16 Mr. Beers was as- 
sociated with the Beach Co. in Roches- 


ter, N. Y. 


Inheritance Tax Expert 


The Beach representatives are all well 
known in insurance circles in the me- 
tropolis and have had successful careers 
in the business. Mr. Herzfelder started 
with the L. A. Cerf Agency, Mutual 
Benefit, in 1915. When the Federal Es- 
tate Tax was first enacted in 1918 he 
saw great possibilities in inheritance tax 
insurance and concentrated in this field, 
closing many large cases 

In 1922 together with Frank W. Pen- 
nell, William J. Louprette and Louis 
Pomerance Mr. Herzfelder formed The 
Life Insurance Associates. The follow 
ing vear he closed more than $1,000,000 
of business, and in November, 1924, be 
came associated with the George H 
3each Co. as technical advisor. In addi- 
tion to handling all of the technical work 
for the company’s New York office, he 
successfully closed several cases ranging 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. He is well 
known as somewhat of an authority on 
life insurance trusts, business insurancs 
and estate analysis 

Career of R. J. Hess 

Mr. Hess, a graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, began his business career with 
the Provident Life & Trust in Williams- 
port, Pa.; joined the Cerf Agency about 
1914 and the Beach Co. in New York 
in 1916. He became one of the com- 
pany’s leading producers and also spent 
considerable time in St. Louis develop- 
ing the Beach office in that city. For 
some time past Mr. Hess has been con 
fined to his home in Pelham, N. Y., by 
illness. 

Carrington Howard has been in lif 
insurance ten years, He also was iden 
tified with the Cerf Agency before join 
ing Beach. A graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University Mr 
Howard was engaged in social work 
about fourteen years and spent six years 
as general secretary of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society, working with ne- 
glected, dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren and their families. During and 
after the war he was associated with 
War Camp Community Service under 
the Fosdick Commission. Of late he has 
been active in the Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout movements in Montclair, N. 
and vicinity. 


FAMILY HAS NARROW ESCAPE 

Arthur L. Danforth, Jr. Buffalo 
branch manager of the Bankers Life, and 
five other persons in his home in Snyder 
a suburb of that city, escaped from thei 
burning home through windows on_ the 
morning of Februarv 1. Mr. Danforth 
rescued his two children, Doris, 13; and 
Gertrude, 11; while firemen and police 
aided in taking his aged parents. semi 
invalids, from the burning residence 
The damage was estimated at more than 
$2,500. 

TUTHILL ON LONG TRIP 

A. G. Tuthill. assistant manager of 
agencies of the Fidelity Mutual Life, has 
planned an extended trip through the 
South on agency work. 
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Reverse Conviction 
Decision in Legg Case 


APPELLATE DIVISION RULING 





Three Judges Hold Misrepresentations 
Were Not Material; Two Dissent 
From This Viewpoint 
A decision of the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court was 
handed down this week in the case of 
Clarence A. Legg and Henry B. Stapler, 
comprising the insurance accounting firm 
of Lege & Co., 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, reversing the conviction ob- 
tained in the Court of Special Sessions 
last April. The charge was violation of 
Section 60 of the N. Y. Insurance Law, 

known as the “twisting” section. 

Three judges concurred in reversing 
the conviction, holding that the misrep- 
resentations made in the case were not 
material, while two dissented from this 
viewpoint. All five agreed that violation 
of Section 60 constituted a misdemeanor, 
no matter who committed it, and that 
the section was not limited to persons 
within the jurisdiction of insurance but 
applicable to any party, person or cor- 
poration, It is likely now that the case 
will be taken to the Court of Appeals. 


Cite Disability Provisions 


The two dissenting judges held that 
several of the misrepresentations made 
by the firm members were material; that 
it would be disadvantageous for the in- 
sured to cancel his existing insurance. 
They brought out the interesting point 
that the new insurance suggested had 
only a waiver of premium clause whereas 
the insured’s existing insurance had 
waiver and, in addition, disability income 
on $25,000 of the $50,000 involved. They 
argued that the disability income alone 
was an advantage to the insured. Also, 
that important differences between the 
two types of policy contracts involved 
were so apparent that it was easy to 
conclude that new insurance would be 
less advantageous than that which had 
been in force for some years. 

The charge against Legg & Co. in this 
case had been that of “issuing and cir- 
culating” misleading and incomplete in- 
formation about certain Mutual Life 
Twenty Payment policies held by John 
J. Atwater, an insured, and the Pruden- 
tial Modified 3 Policy, which, according 
to the plan, was to be substituted. The 
insured had $50,000 of Twenty Payment 
coverage in the Mutual Life which was 
ten years old and had a cash value of 
approximately $11,000. The defendants’ 
plan had been to surrender the existinz 
insurance and take the cash value and 
buy $50,000 Prudential Modified 3. As- 
suming the insured could earn 6% on 
his cash value, he would get the same 
amount of protection at a cheaper cost. 
In submitting the plan, the defendants 
compared existing policies and new pol- 
ic ies. 


ARKANSAS AIR RIDER RULING 


Commissioner Du Laney of Arkansas 
has issued an order authorizing life in- 
surance companies doing business in Ar- 
kansas to insert in their policies a rider 
or clause eliminating the aviation haz- 
ard from the coverage of the policy and 
providing that in the event of the death 
of the insured from participation in 
aeronautics as a passenger or otherwise, 
the company will pay the beneficiary the 
reserve on the policy together with any 
paid-up additions and/or accumulated 
dividends. 





T. M. SEARLES ENLARGES FORCE 

A number of new men have joined the 
agency force of the Thomas M. Searles 
agency force in Newark for the Aetna 
Life within the past few weeks. They 
include W. A. Beck. L. A. Hanes, R. D. 
Strecker, J. W. Thompson, Jr.. F. L. 
Chrisman and A. V, Edwards. The lat- 
ter is a cousin of R. S. Edwards, a gen- 


eral agent for the Aetna Life in New 


York. 


AVAILABLE 
MANAGER OR (GENERAL AGENT) 


Seven years with a leading eastern life insurance company. 
Built a $2,000,000 organization from scratch. Good organizer 


and executive. 


Aggressive, energetic and leader of men. 


University graduate. Thorough knowledge of agency building 
and managerial problems. Varied experience in procuring and 
training new agents and supervising field force. Large personal 


producer. Highest references. 


Now interested in wider field 


with real opportunity for growth and development. New York 
preferred, but will consider an attractive proposition elsewhere. 








Unemployment Is Not 
Insurable, Says Craig 


ACTUARY TALKS TO BANKERS 








For One Thing Reserve Funds of Great 
Magnitude Would Be Necessary; 
A Problem for Industry 





Unemployment does not fulfill as a risk 
all fundamental requirements to make it 
insurable, the Eastern Regional Savings 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was told by James D. Craig, ac- 
tuary of the Metropolitan, 

“It seems to be a popular belief among 
the more ardent proponents that by some 
Aladdin’s lamp a program of unemploy- 
ment insurance can be made to function 
in a fortnight; that somehow by actu- 
arial and political wizardry a reserve fund 
of great magnitude could be made to 
spring up; that the right of the 6,000,000 
unemployed to benefit would be clearly 
and fairly determined and within a few 
short weeks we would begin to see the 
nation overcoming the ill effects of the 
depression in so far as the more unfor- 
tunate were concerned,” said Mr. Craig. 

Unfortunately, it is a fallacy. Unem- 
ployment is industry’s problem and in- 
dustry should be given every opportu- 
nity to solve it. There is growing evi- 
dence that employers are vitally inter- 
ested in taking constructive action, but 
plans cannot be established overnight 
and put into operation until sufficient 
capital or accumulated reserve has been 
developed. 





BRITISH APPOINTMENTS 
The directors of the Prudential As- 
surance Co., London, have appointed A. 
H. Windsor, C.M.G., to be an assistant 
manager, G. Goodman to be chief con- 
troller, and C. C. H. Drake, F.I.A., to 


be an assistant actuary. 


Address, Box 1183, 


The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, New York 











Mutual Benefit Shows 
Assets Gain For Year 


PRESIDENT HARDIN’S REPORT 





Company Had $169,675,411 New Business 
Last Year; Assets Now Total 
$588,171,351 





The annual statement of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark shows that the 
company closed last year with an in- 
crease in assets and a gain in premium 
income. The new paid for insurance 
written during the year amounted to 
$169,675,411 and the insurance in force 
at the end of the year was $2,465,136,803. 

In his annual report to the policyhold- 
ers President John R. Hardin said that 
in spite of being in one of the major 
economic depressions of national history 
the Mutual Benefit paid to policvholders 
during last year $80,885,055 in discharge 
of contract obligations. During the same 
period the company made policy loans 
totaling $45,464,320. The trend toward 
higher mortality noticeable during the 
past three years was present last year 
with a mortality rate of 63.66%. 

The Mutual Benefit has contingency 
reserves on a book value basis of $21,- 
542.374. On the basis of valuation of se- 
curities adopted by the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners the 
company has a surplus of $26,481,084, or. 
on the amortized basis, the amount is 
$23,351.394. The total receipts for the 
year were $105,420,977. 





CHICAGO CHANGE 

E. J. Brand has resigned as president 
of E. J. Brand & Co., Inc., Chicago, his 
interest having been purchased by 
Charles O. Reynolds, secretary-treasurer. 
Name of agency will be changed to Chas. 
O. Revnolds & Co. It represents Lin- 
coln National. 





In Life Insurance— 


that means a lot 








A little word 





LANE. 


212 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ASHLAND 4-5462 








State Mutual’s Good 
Conservation Results 


WORCESTER CO. SHOWS GAINS 





President Chandler Bullock Reports In- 
crease in Assets and Insurance 
In Force 





The annual report of President Chand- 
ler Bullock of the State Mutual Life oi 
Worcester is always read with interest 
because of his comments on _ business 


conditions and for the reason that this 
report contains detailed information not 
usually given. President Bullock says 
that unwarranted lack of confidence 
more than anything else is a hindering 
brake on recovery. There has been too 
much “thinking downhill.” He believes 
that deflation has about run its course. 

The State Mutual had an increase in 
assets and insurance in force last year 
The company had new paid for business 
in 1931 amounting to $55,616,717 and the 
insurance in force at the end of the year 
was $663,870,452. The total assets 
amounted to $149,075,577. The surplus. 
after liberal charges for depreciation, 
stands at $9,289,581. 

Of the company’s new business for the 
year 73% was on Ordinary life policies; 
about 12% was term and about 15% lim- 
ited nayment and endowment. The com- 
nany’s mortality rate last vear was 
57.54% of the expected. Deaths by vio- 
lence were 12% of the total deaths and 
the percentage of suicides was 4.5%. 

The company has an efficient conser- 
vation department and last year there 
were policy loans of $669,416 repaid in 
full bv 496 nolicvholders. The company 
now has 1.523 borrowing policvholders 
repaying their loans on a partial pav- 
ment hasis and these payments last year 
totaled $393.380, making a total of $1.- 
2.796 naid on account of nolicy loans 
during the year. Of the lives written 
2A% were granted some form of disabil- 
ity coverage. 





VA. COMPANY’S INCREASE 





Life Insurance Co. of Virginia Paid-For 
Was $12,579,761 Above Last Year; 
Manager’s Convention Held 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
had an increase in new business during 
1931 of $12,579,761, the district managers 
of the company were told at their con- 
vention at the home office in Richmond. 


Of the increase, $7,908,988 was ordinary 
business and $4,670,773 industrial. The 
company’s industrial agents wrote 52% 
of the ordinary as well as the industrial 
business. 

The general theme of the company’s 
convention was conservation. Vice-Pres- 
ident I. T. Townsend, in charge of the 
industrial field, presided at all sessions 
of the meeting, and President Bradford 
H. Walker welcomed the agents. 

Other home office officials delivered 
addresses as follows: “What Conserva- 
tion in Investments Means,” J. T. Law- 
rence, vice-president; “What Conserva- 
tion in Insurance Means,” J. S. Daven- 
port, Jr., vice- -president : “Life Insurance 
Salesmanship,” 3. Woodward, vice- 
president; “Some Experiences of an Old 
Insurance Man,” Frank E. Hall, assist- 
ant vice- -president; “Actuarial and Un- 
derwriting Science in Plain Words,’ 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary; “A Retro- 
spect of Forty-five Years.” R. B. Peg- 
ram, assistant secretary; “What Conser- 
vation in Prevention of Litigation 
Means,” R. E. Henley, attorney; “Se- 
lection of Risks from a Medical View- 
point,” Dr. Charles A. Rudasill. medica! 
director; “A Few Pertinent Remarks,” 
Charles C. Fleming, editor. publications 
department: “Duties of a District Man- 
ager,” Frank Orgain, assistant secretary 





ELECT C. A. SCULLY PRESIDENT 
The Cornorate Fiduciaries Association 
has elected C. Alison Scully, vice-nresi- 
dent of the Bank of Manhattan Trust, 
president of the organization. 
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Increase in Insurance in Force ........................00ceeeee : $5,322,331.00 
I es nates cc usie ew onceioe'e s Us ie Ores yeni 5,443,550.00 
a ea rr en? CAO eet 5,072,413.50 
| EE EE eT em on WEE ATs Pe 37,712,418.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $364,519,590.00 


Acacia’s policyholders share in the prosperity of their company. It is the first and only mutual old-line company to reduce 
its premium rates to approximately the rates charged by the non-participating stock companies, lower than most of them.— 
The only company that gives its policyholders the low initial rates of a stock company combined with the dividends or 
profit-sharing advantages of a mutual old-line company. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


as of December 31, 1931 





























ASSETS: 
Paced selena Cone Gis TNO SORT GINS 2 go... 5 55 65 oho odin cs os aR wel aw wad wdals ceeeN $22,811,045.05 
ie PEC aes eta nearer arr Re rere ara area itr ce Se itor ae ae Ae eRe 5 Te Renee ay ee 2,635,857.78 
ECT alae x oo avasatctstarn oom alarara ta onmout pha Diy aera Ra ceca eE emai ae aE aie te eT heh eae Fase 2,733,670.00 
I cogs Ske, 22 ala) 0 vdeo ee ic SLs (Sl GE NT RTE SOLA a SNES ETE ka a oe ro RS ae on : 174,443.79 
Cae te Dee... . «55. .5kes EN ee ee ee tt Pots Sea Re Ml ig pak oN ht a aces 416,383.83 
(ESE Se ne ee ee ae ee, ON pit ag nie el Bi eeew ote 8,790.17 
cee Ge Pe IIR 5. 5 co setae accieaeceds PME ae ke Oa eee 11,807,484.26 
Net premiums in process of collection ee eee ; searent 4 Een, Seta ~ 3,483,759.69 
Interest accrued .............. ob Setar d areal er esicdl ete col Cena aoe asta eke eee “pee 633,716.18 
IR Co anne ieee ee AS te oc ta ae lta io as en Ses Te ee iad er in ee a ee 322,728.39 
Total Assets — _ (isla elias deine Gata LS Tassie a} ...... $45,027,879.14 
Less Furniture, Equipment, Non-admitted Assets ..... cae mt See 354,905.90 
eee veeeeaees SE ewer enon .. 2... $44,672,973.24 
LIABILITIES: OO 
Policyholders’ dividend reserve .. $860,092.80 
Reserve for taxes accrued LE eee AN the: is eae ee .. 191,339.89 
Pesmins aut tebenest pend im advance’. ... .. 2 i eee eee es 333,129.15 
IE eee crt ne CN an NOR a an 5555 ote ian thas teat oral entrahe aE AO ... 210,221.78 
—— 1 1$1,594,783.62 
Balance to Protect Members’ Contracts: 
Legal reserve requirements—American Experience Table of Mortality and 312% interest on 
' SRR cat SIRE IS REDS AOS GR Sele ND Anemia arian ery Marat mE Oe eer a $41,389,359.02 
Net Surplus .... Aap Aa tee ee Dee See eee ahah ie. arc da eee tee eee sk 1,688,830.60 
. $43,078,189.62 
| $44,672,973.24 





| ACACIA’S PYRAMID OF GROWTH 


PROGRESS DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEAR PERIOD 


Insurance in Force 


Year Assets Net Surplus At End of Year 
1906 $110,534 $26,996 $1,935,000 
, 1911 $284,157 ; $20,010 $4,152,075 
| 1916 $1,022,065 $36,869 $15,081,011 
: 1921 $4,532,698 $236,165 $101,222,295 


| 1926 $19,067,908 $1,186,582 $226,276,746 
1931 $44,672,973 $1,688,831  $364,519,590 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, President 


ACACIA’S TEMPLE OF SERVICE 
| —101 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C.— 


_. 
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Newell’s Newspaper Background 


Atlanta General Agent of Columbian National Was Asso- 
ciated With Joseph Pulitzer and Other 


Famous Journalists 


Alfred C. Newell, general agent of the 
Columbian National Life in Atlanta, is 
one of the most public spirited of the 


country’s life insurance managers, being 
active and influential in the commercial, 
civic and social life of his community. 
He served as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in 1923, during his admin- 
istration strongly supporting diversified 
farming in the state and promoting co- 
operation between the farmers and the 
city people. He was elected president 
of the Southeastern Fair and re-elected. 
He is chairman of the board of stewarts 
of the First Methodist Church, chairman 
of the executive committee of the ~— 
of trustees, Georgia State Hospital, and 
is a national councillor of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A. With the 
Columbian National he is a charter mem- 
ber of the President’s Club and presi- 
dent of the Star Producers’ Club. 

Descendant of old New England and 
Southern families here are some inter- 
esting facts about his background: 

His paternal grandfather, Isaac New- 
ell, came to Georgia from Connecticut 
in the early days of the state’s history 
and settled in Baldwin County where 
he became a large land owner. His 
father likewise controlled extensive prop- 
erties and was mayor of Milledgeville 
during the reconstruction period follow- 
ing the war. His mother was Ann Lane 
Colquitt, daughter of Governor Alfred 
H. Colquitt, who was successively a dis- 
tinguished Confederate general, twice 
governor of Georgia and member of the 
U. S. Senate. Her grandfather, Walter 
T. Colquitt, was a congressman and later 
senator from Georgia. 


Newspaper Career 


Mr. Newell was born in Milledgeville, 
Ga., and received his early educational 
training in the schools there. He at- 
tended the C. M. Neel Academy at Kirk- 
wood, Ga., and then entered the Univer- 
sity of Georgia where he graduated. Fol- 
lowing completion of his college course 
he occupied the chair of Latin and An- 
cient History at the Middle (Georgia) 
Military and Agricultural College in Mil- 
ledgeville for two years. He then came 
to Atlanta where he began a newspaper 
career as desk reporter on the staff of 
The Constitution. He later went to New 
York and served on the staff of the 
Brooklyn Eagle for which paper he was 
Spanish-American war correspondent. 
For four years he was a political writer 
on the staff of the New York World. 
He was for some time one of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s secretaries, his duties being to 
analyze the news in the daily papers for 
the blind publisher of the late lamented 
World. In 1905 he was chief of pub- 
licity for the Philippine exhibition at the 
St. Louis World Fair, which position he 
assumed at the personal request of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, then Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. In his newspa- 
per work Mr. Newell showed marked 
ability and had earned a place of na- 
tional distinction, 

However, he desired to enter business 
for himself and make his home in the 
South. Consequently, he returned to At- 
lanta and went into the insurance busi- 
ness, becoming general agent of the Co- 
lumbian National Life. 

Newell and his newspaper pal, Robert 
Adamson, decided when Greater New 
York—a consolidation of municipalities— 
was being discussed that they would go 
to the metropolis and become newspaper 
men there. Adamson was city editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution and Newell was 
night desk man. They did so on a wager 
which interested the town. In discussing 





ALFRED C. NEWELL 


that period of his life 
cently: 

“We had a band to send us off at the 
old Union Station—Atlanta was more of 
a village then. They wrote editorials 
about us and if we had been struck dead 
after arriving in New York the city 
would have erected an obelisk on the 
spot because of the very wonderful let- 
ters of introduction which were carefully 


Newell said re- 


INTER-SOUTHERN ELECTION 





Cary G. Arnett Made Chairman, C. E. 
Johnson Vice-President; Office of 
President Not Filled 

At a meeting of the board of the In- 
ter-Southern Life held in Louisville Wed- 
nesday Cary G. Arnett, former president, 
was elected chairman; C. Edwin John- 
son, vice-president of the Security Life 
of Chicago, was made executive vice- 
president; Burton Van Dyke, actuary, 
was elected vice-president and actuary ; 
C. J. Simmons, Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer. A president was not elected 
at the meeting. 


GET MISS. VALLEY LIFE 


A group of Arkansas and Illinois busi- 
ness men headed by H. H. Fuller of 
Eureka Springs, ae and G. E. Burson 
of Springfield, Ill, have acquired control 
of the Mississippi Valley Life of Madi- 
son, Ill. Control was secured through 
purchase of the North American Life of 
St. Louis. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL PROMOTIONS 

The Lincoln National has made E. C. 
Wightman comptroller and R. J. Stoner 
treasurer. 


treasured. I was eating at Dolan’s, the 
old “beef and ” on Park Row, fifteen 
cents per, before I discovered the futil- 
ity of those laudatory letters. Then I 
literally ‘cussed’ myself into a job on the 
Times, but received the ‘iron ball’ after 
a day or two, for getting Spencer E. 
Trask’s name wrong—hooked up for a 
brief period with the World, then over 
to what was in those days the ‘Old 
Mamma’s Darling,’ the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Four years there and back to the World 
with Pomeroy Burton, who, as you 
know, was knighted for his work with 
Harmsworth in England. I finally grav- 
itated to Joseph Pulitzer’s personal staff. 
Somehow our temperaments did not jibe, 
so back on politics I trotted.” 

















TOP-NOTCHERS 


Bankers 


Life Salesmen Who Have 


Achieved Success 


Through Consecutive Qualification in Our 
Highest Honor Organization 














C. M. HODNEY 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
PRESIDENT’S PREMIER CLUB 
1927 - 1928 - 1929 - 1930 - 1931 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


® 
Established 1879 





Des Moines, Iowa 


MIDLAND 26 YEARS OLD 





Has $111,887,543 Insurance In Force and 
$21,427,724 Assets; Annual 
Meeting Held 

At the annual meeting of the Midland 
Mutual Life the following were elected 
directors: W. O. Thompson, George T, 
Spahr, G. Edwin Smith, Frank J. Mack- 
hn. The holdover directors are H. B. 
Arnold, Dr. E. J. Wilson, George W. 
Steinman, B. G. Huntington, Fred A, 
Miller, Charles L. Flory, Fred Vercoe, 
J. Charles Rietz, J. A. Hawkins and F, 
J. Wright. 

The officers elected are as follows 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, chairman of the 
board of directors; H. B. Arnold, presi- 
dent; Dr. E. J. Wilson, vice-president 
and medical director; B. G. Huntington, 
treasurer; George W. Steinman, vice- 
president and _ secretary; J. Charles 
Rietz, actuary; J. A. Hawkins, manager 
of agencies; E. J. Wright, counsel; 
George T. Healea, manager of mortgage 
loan department; C. G, Baryatt, assist- 
ant secretary; J. G. Monroe, superin- 
tendent of agencies; R. C. Witherspoon, 
assistant secretary. 

The company is now in its twenty- 
sixth year and has $111,887,543 insurance 
in force, with assets amounting to $21,- 
427,724, a gain of approximately $1,500,- 
000. The total death claims paid dur- 
ing the year amounted to $539,888 while 
dividends to policyholders amounted to 
$604,264. Living policyholders were paid 
$2,163,012 in dividends, maturing endow- 
ments, disability benefits and benefits 
other ‘than by death. 

The Midland has 51,840 policies out- 
standing. The company owns no stocks, 
railroad, utility or industrial bonds and 
the book value of its real estate has 
been reduced to sound values yielding a 
satisfactory investment return. Dividends 
to policyholders have not been reduced. 
Surplus to, policyholders was increased 
=e the year by an amount of $153, 





INSURANCE IN FORCE RISES 





Presidents’ Association Figures Show 
Total in Force at End of Year 
of $89,833,462,000 
According to figures of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents the total 
new life insurance produced, including 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions, during 1931 for all United States 
legal reserve companies approximated 
$16, 500,000,000. The total life insurance 
in force in all United States companies 
has reached $109,000,000,000. 


ENGELSMAN HAS BIG MONTH 





January Business Almost Doubles That 
Of January, 1931; Felix Levy Led 
Agency Last Year 

The Ralph G. Engelsman Agency of 
the Penn Mutual in New York City had 
an exceptionally fine month in January, 
paying for $1,009,000 as against $537,000 
in January, 1931. 

The leading producer in the Encgels- 
man agency last year was Felix Levy, 
who paid for more than $1,000,000. O'her 
leaders were Charles Stern, Horry 
Phillips, Jr., Donald Greenleaf and Sid- 
ney Williams. 


TREND OF INSURANCE 


A tremendous development of the in- 
vestment type of life insurance was /)re- 
dicted for the next five years by lr. 
Samuel N. Stevens, professor of psyc!ol- 
ogy at Northwestern University, in (hi- 
cago recently. He was the principal 
speaker at a special dinner meeting 0! 
the Chicago Chapter, Chartered Life \n- 
derwriters, which was also attended by 
many of the local underwriters who are 
preparing for the C.L.U. designatio! 





BOSTON APPOINTMENT 
Benjamin Badenoch of Chicago !ias 
been appointed general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Boston. 
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The Great-West Life Assurance Company 











DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR 1931 


THE COMPANY’S THIRTY-NINTH FULL CALENDAR YEAR. 











S| Cee SN 
FEL DOS eee ee ere ee 
a caenlelicios 
I a an icin nates cnnmnlintatdinpniciebinn 
Gross Surplus Earnings............................-------- 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











RECEIPTS 

Premiums (first year) .................. ea $ 1,577,443.22 
phen Tremere 18,617,697.88 
SES CEN reed ee 6,248,940.48 
Profit on Securities Sold...............................-...- 23,626.76 
Receipts for Pension Fund..._...................-.......- 66,492.73 

Proceeds of Policies and Profits left at 
IN rch hicks sane ciadech a eaeectaadneecnces 2,764,896.57 
$ 29,299,097.64 

ASSETS 

Bonds and Debentures................................-..... $ 41,486,629.32 
| REE ee Peete Ee 599,997.42 
gt EERO ne reer ON a 29,516,595.43 
0 ESET Ae 20,338,525.90 
Agreements of Sale (Mortgages)... 2,980,231.22 
Real Estate (including H. O. Bldg.) _.......... 2,598,235.12 
8 | ea ARTES RS EI St 27,378,786.34 


Outstanding and Deferred Premiums 








Interest Due and Accrued.............................-- 4,740,867.71 
Cash on Hand and in Banks............................. 1,605,108.45 
SN WN secs ceassesincnccsenesinvesasroanocenniai 100,000.00 

$135,571,240.63 





4,226,263.72 - 

















SOME COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


ee ae ae 
Di a sla ac 
ESSELTE SEER ne ne 
Death Claims Incurred.......................------.2:......- 
Geoms Gorgias Haraiege......................-....;,...... 


eee cra Le 
SEAS Se OA ee a Ae en er OT Oe ETON 135,571,240.63 
 accncasbeaimeateia Bigsintibacabeedaaezamddiatdl 60,842,657.00 
eS Ot ee es ee 29,299,097.64 
a 6,533,027.46 
Re cane a REET 16,493,950.25 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Payments to Policyholders..._........................... $ 16,493,950.25 
EEL NS LE ET 1,466,822.76 
Taxes, Licenses and Fees................... eee 368,293.78 
Investment Expenses ........................................ 322,747.08 
Dividends to Shareholders.......................-........ 300,000.00 
Payments from Pension Fund................--.--.. 14,394.84 
J gf ee ORR eee 2,110,668.54 
Loss on Securities Sold...................................... 169,064.96 
Assets Written Down..............................--.2------ 2,516,099.12 
| EERE RES Dea eae seers mols eer eee ae ae 5,537,056.31 
$ 29,299,097.64 
LIABILITIES 
ee ee $106,650,657.00 
Other Liabilities to Policyholders.................... 13,450,178.21 
Interest Paid in Advance.............................---.. 106,555.66 
Taxes Accrued Payable 1932...0....-...... ba 362,727.32 
Commissions to Agents Accrued...................... 30,986.11 
EEE EET 32,171.96 
Shareholders’ Dividend Due Jan. 2, 1932_.___.. 50,000.00 
££. |, eee 760,692.46 
Reserve for Unreported Claims........................ 100,000.00 
Accrued Policyholders’ Profits not due... 8,692,037.00 
ca $1,000,000.00 
Contingency Reserve ............ 2,500,000.00 
SE er ee et 1,835,234.91 
5,335,234.91 
$135,571,240.63 
1930 1931 
OnOR Oe N. $19,559,927.73 $20,195,141.10 
has aaiciios 5,967,583.94 6,248,940.48 
Pai see? 4,133,425.96 3,851,954.12 
Bidens seat 3,557,201.32 3,608,578.17 
Be oeal 6,075,327.57 6,533,027.46 


All of the Directors retire annually and all are eligible for re-election, one-third to be elected by the policyholders 
and two-thirds by the shareholders in accordance with the Insurance Act. 


G. W. ALLAN, President. 


C. C. FERGUSON, General Manager. 
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Lincoln National Cuts 
Expense 23% in 5 Years 


REPORT OF FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


Investment Ressench Corporation of 
Detroit Made Additional Adviser 


In Investments of Company 


In his annual report to stockholders 
Franklin B. 
dent of the Lincoln National Life, said 
that the company’s volume of new busi- 


Mead, executive vice-presi- 


ness during 1931 was greater than for 
1928, largest volume year in history of 
the business. 

“It is the prerogative of life companies 
business in 
“while at 


to do a satisfactory new 
times of depression,” he said, 
the same time, unlike other businesses, 
they have the staunch bulwark of old re- 
newing business, a great source of their 
profits.” 

The Lincoln National has taken advan- 
tage of the times to reduce its operating 
expenses to a minimum, avoiding, how- 
ever, attempting such savings as_ will, 
after careful consideration, result in fi- 
nancial loss in the long run. As the 
result of careful supervision of Home 
and Branch Office operating expenses 
these have been reduced, apart from 
commissions to agents and outlays di- 
rectly attributable to ‘new business, 
$450,000 during 1931. The clerical staff 
has been reduced 15% from its 1930 peak. 
This has resulted from increased expe- 
rience, from improvement through train- 
ing, from improved methods of handling 
work, and cutting out unnecessary rou- 
tine. 

In 1926 the Lincoln National’s expense 
factor was 3.27. Since then it has been 
reduced 23% to 2.51, which, Mr. Mead 
says, is the lowest factor ever attained 
by any company. Mr. Mead says this 
reduction has been made with the closest 
eye on maintaining and improving oper- 
ative personnel. He paid a tribute to the 
staff and the efficient work it is doing. 


Mortgage Loans 

In discussing the mortgage loan de- 
partment he said that more than three- 
fourths of the company’s mortgages rep- 
resent a splendid body of loans on city 
properties; the other fourth, farms. In 
classifying renewals of city mortgages as 
they come due the classification showed 
that last year there was only one-half 
of 1% of these city mortgages upon 
which the company could reasonably ex- 
pect to have ultimately a partial loss, 
even on the basis of present values. 

During the past few years the com- 
pany has been selling the poorest of the 
farm properties acquired and has ab- 
sorbed a loss in this direction of from 
$200,000 to $250,000 per annum. 

The general investments of the com- 
pany are under the direction and super- 
vision of the manager of investment re- 
search, one of the most able men in the 
investment end of the business. 

“We are proceeding in this direction 
with especial caution,” said Mr. Mead, 
“for we have retained as additional ad- 
visers the Investment Research Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, which is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Hettinger who has had 
many years experience in this work and 
was for five years professor of business 
statistics at Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and also with 
Wood, Struthers & Co., New York in- 
vestment house which specializes in 
bonds.” 

The company’s mortality for Decem- 
ber, 1931, was nearly $450,000 less than 
the reported mortality for 1930. January 
for this year shows improvement over 
1931 January. 





ANNUAL DIEFENDORF MEET 

The annual sales conference of the 
Diefendorf Agency of the Mutual Life 
in Brooklyn will be held on March 1 at 
the Hotel St. George. One of the speak- 
ers will be Dr. S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ANNUITY COMPANY HAS GAINS 





Fidelity Investment Association Had 
Record Year in 1931, a 13.3% 
Gain Over 1930 
Resources of the Fidelity Investment 
Association, said to be the country’s 
largest organization devoted exclusively 
to the sale of investment annuities, have 
reached $29,151,825, an advance of #,- 
104,901 from the $25,047,124 at the be- 
ginning of 1931. The past year consti- 
tuted a record for the association, the 
new writings of $54,252,000 representing 
an increase of $6,368,000 or 13.3% over 

1930. 

The institution was founded in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in 1911. Its plan calls for 
the investment of contract holders’ funds 
in such bonds and high-grade preferred 
stocks as are approved by the insurance 
commissioner of the state of West Vir- 
ginia and other states in which the com- 
pany operates. These securities are then 
deposited with the states in an amount 
exceeding 100% of the total liability on 
all outstanding contracts, to be held in 
trust for the exclusive protection of all 
contract holders, 

Branch offices are maintained in many 
leading cities and the association’s field 
force numbers about 925. Richard B. 
Scandrett, Jr.. New York City attorney, 
is chairman of the board of the organ- 
ization. 





PRUDENTIAL OLEAN MEETING 


Prudential agents in the Olean district 
held a sales conference in that up-state 
city last week end. Inspector Matthew 
G. Hart of Olean was presented with a 
silver badge of Class B, Prudential Old 
Guard; and Gilbert M. White, Sr., with 
a silver badge for the highest ordinary 
writings in the district during 1931. F. D. 
Kenyon, superintendent, presided at the 
meeting. More than fifty agents were 
present. G. M. White was elected chair- 
man of the Prudential Old Guard in the 
Olean district, to serve for 1932. 


ACACIA MUTUAL’S GROWTH 





President Wm. Montgomery Reports 
Increases in Assets, Insurance in 
Force and Surplus 

The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., achieved during 1931 its cus- 
tomary steady growth in spite of the 
general business conditions. In his re- 
port to the members of the association 
President William Montgomery shows 
that the Acacia increased its insurance 
in force, its assets and surplus. 

The insurance in force at the close of 
the year stood at $364,519,590. The as- 
sets were $44,672,973, a gain of approxi- 
mately $5,500,000, and the reserve was 
increased by $5,072,413. The new insur- 
ance paid for during the year amounted 


to $37,712,418. 





HEAR R. B. HULL TALK 


On February 2 Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, addressed the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los An- 
geles. Among the honored guests were 
J. Howard Jeffries, agency secretary, 
home office, Penn Mutual Life; William 
A. Simpson, vice-president, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; Addison B. Day, 
vice-president, All Year Club of South- 
ern California; William May Garland, 
Geumuna of the Olympic Games Com- 
mittee, and Carrie Jacobs Bond, inter- 
nationally known composer. 





GETS GUARDIAN LIFE POST 


Alpheus C. Dickinson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Birmingham, 
Ala., agency of the Guardian Life. He is 
a graduate of the University of Alabama 
and has been prominent in Birmingham 
life insurance circles for a number of 
years. Ottis E. Stewart, who relinquished 
the post of manager a short time ago 
in order to devote his full time to per- 
sonal production, will continue with the 
agency as associate manager. 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successfu?. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





Monarch Life President. 
Optimistic on Outlook 


REPORTS ON THE 1931 RESULTS 





Assets Increase More Than _ $200,000 
During Year; Gross Income of Both 
Divisions, $3,294,485 





President Clyde W. Young of the 
Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., 
which was consolidated last year with 
the Monarch Accident, in issuing the 
company’s annual report, says that the 
outlook for this year is distinctly fa- 
vorable. 

The Monarch Life’s reserves have been 
strengthened and total admitted assets 
increased more than $200,000 during the 
year, which represents a gain of 84% 
over 1930. During 1931 the company 
had no bonds or securities in default in 
either principal or interest. 

Gross income of the two divisions to- 
taled $3,294,485, an increase of 6% over 
1930. The yield on total invested assets 
was 4.78%. Premiums on accident and 
health policies totaled $2,718,747 and on 
life policies $452,698. During 1931 $4,952,- 
073 new life insurance was written, re- 
vived or increased, which is $1,085,308 
less than that in 1930. Life insurance 
in force increased from $13,637,456 to 
$15,568,868, a gain of $1,931,412. 

More than 16,500 accident and sickness 
claims were paid during the year for a 
total of $1,461,765, an increase for the 
year of 1,800 in number and $160,379 in 
actual payments. During the early part 
of the year sickness claims ran abnor- 
mally high due to local epidemics and 
unemployment, which seems to have a 
bearing upon the amount paid for dis- 
ability claims. Thirty-six death claims 
were paid under life policies, totaling 
$82,938. 





PREDICTION FOR 1932 





John A. Reynolds, President of Detroit 
Life, Sees Growth in Business 
Insurance Sales 
John A. Reynolds, president of the De- 
troit Life, in an interview recently given 
to the Detroit Free Press, said in part: 

“Looking ahead for 1932 it is safe to 
predict that there will be more life in- 
surance purchased for business purposes 
than ever before. Banks, merchants, 
partners and individual investors are rec- 
ognizing the value of life insurance as 
contingent collateral, a credit stabilizer, 
or as an investment, and it is safe to 
predict that it will assume a different po- 
sition and gain greater respect in the 
immediate future than it ever has be- 
fore.” 





TO HEAR McDOUALL AND HOOPER 


Two prominent Newarkers in the life 
insurance field will take an active part 
in the mid-winter trust conference of 
the trust division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, which will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, from 
February 16 to 18. They are Leslie G. 
McDouall, associate trust officer, Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Co., and chairman of 
the committee on insurance trusts of the 
American Bankers Association, who will 
speak on “Insurance Trusts Under Pres- 
ent Day Conditions,” and Charles E. 
Hooper, supervisor, Newark office, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, who speaks on 
“Co-operation From the Underwriter’s 
Viewpoint.” 





KAKOYANNIS GIVING DINNER 


Andrew Kakoyannis, manager for the 
Prudential in New York City, has invited 
the members of his organization to a 
dinner to be held next Tuesday evening 
at the Hotel Astor. 





W. E. FRANCK PROMOTED 
William E. Franck, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the Ordinary agency 
records department at the home office 
of the Prudential, has been promoted to , 
manager of the department. 
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COMPARATIVE RESULTS 


Premiums on New Insurance 
Total Premium Income 
Total Income 

Admitted Assets 

Unassigned Funds 

New Insurance Paid For 


Insurance In Force 


1930 
$ 4,300,584 
$ 30,490,586 
$ 41,454,292 
$196,176 ,022 
$ 9,214,154 
$123,952,265 
$949,373,992 


Financial Condition as of December 31, 1931 


1931 
$ 5,026,167 
$ 33,526,075 
$ 44,960,484 
$210,124,399 
$ 9,033,348 
$106, 212,009 
$967 ,256,495 
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— LIABILITIES 4 

Cash in Banks on Interest................ $ 1.503.967.88 + PO ID, oon nsaccassccsavcssccsecss $168,678,459.00 = 

United States a Bonds.......... 5,396, 139.00 Dividends on Deposit with Interest........ 8,537,638.85 a 

ook Value) nsssenes | ave ay ==) Pe STtaaNy ewes edeeeseenene pithy - 

nds (Book Value).............+++ MOD cc acsecsccversce 700,000. = 

Stocks Pisock ‘Val _ ae ; neve aanemeaekae 8,911,759. 55 Market Fluctuation and Investment Contin- a 

Mortgage Loans ........cccccccscccvccees 63,028,077.58 NE ic nadiveneSivnsaie tte keenee 1,234,760.61 “ 

Policy Loans and Premium Notes......... 38,562,862.92 Security Depreciation Reserve............. 2,020,895.00 a 

Home 00 PrOPOTtY. ......cccrccccsccees 2,000,000.00 SE UD dat ccecémescocnnensenas 9,033,348.74 . 

Other Real Estate Owned by Company.. 3,378,278.54 5 

Real Estate sold under ined Contract..... 256,661.56 4 

(Balance Purchase Price) - 

Agents’ Balances and Bills Receivable..... 19,994.00 E 

Total Ledger Assets............--- or07.sie-eee is a 

Interest ous “~ eww -_ Acc 7 donee 4,124,981.18 — 

Market Value nvention Basis alua - 

tion) over Book Value of Stocks........ 3,777,024.45 a 

Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums. 5,044,371.50 > 

Other Non-Ledger Assets............--++++ 28,693.35 - 

$210,193,959.59 5 

Deduct Assets not Admitted.............. 69,560.16 : 

Total Admitted Assets.............+-- $210,124,399.43 $210, 124,399.43 = 

N a 5 
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The Annual Meeting of the members 
of the Company will be held at the 
Home Office, 140 Garden Street, Feb- 
ruary 24, at 10 A. M. 




















A more detailed copy of this report 
carrying list of investments will be sent 
to any address on request. 
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Honor Charles Paston 
On 20th Anniversary 


LARGE TRAVELERS TURNOUT 


President Zacker Holds Reception; 
Brooklyn Manager Prominent Figure 
In Insurance and Other Activities 


Charles Paston, general agent of the 
Travelers at 215 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, has been with that company twenty 
Wednesday 
of this week was made the occasion of a 
ttended by many prominent 


years. His anniversary on 


large dinner a 
executives of the Travelers and a large 
other persons in the 
company. President L. 
to the dinner and 


number of organi- 
zation of the 
Edmund Zacher came 
held a reception. 
Charles Paston 
interests in life 
and his family. He 
the fundamentals of the 


has had three major 
insurance, philanthropy 
started to master 
insurance busi- 


ness back in 1898 when he became an 
agent and broker, handling all kinds of 
insurance. Life insurance, however, at- 
tracted him most and he concentrated 


this field, at the same 
time building up an organization to take 
care of fire and casualty lines. 

In 1912 the Travelers appointed him 
general agent and it was not long before 
his office became one of the company ’s 


his attention in 


leaders, steadily maintaining a high po- 
sition. Last year the Paston Agency 
rated first in the country among the 


gencies in percentage of in- 
over the pre- 
Paston, personally, has 
producer. 


company’s a 
crease of new 
ceding vear. Mr. 
ilways been a big 


business 


Has Large Organization 


At the 
ninety-five 
organization including 
ducers and an office 
Oscar F. Girard and 
berg are general agents, and 
Louis Le and Louis Rosen are con- 
nected conservation 
department. 


there are about 
with the Paston 
seventy-five pro- 
force of twenty 
Samuel H. Gold- 


present time 
associat ed 


associate 
vison 
with the agency’s 
The Travelers’ general agent is closely 
lentified with the affairs of numerous 
adieu le institutions, being associate 
director of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Jewish Charities; director, Israel Zion 
Hospital Home for Incurables; past 
president, Congregation Sons of Israel 
of Bensonhurst; day supporter, Brook- 
lyn Hospital and Home for Aged, and 
member of about forty other institutions. 
During the war Mr. Paston officiated 
as treasurer for the fourth Liberty Loan 
drive in the seventieth precinct in 
Brooklyn and was cited by the U. S 
Treasury Department for his excellent 


work 
Mr. Paston has six children. He re- 
sides at Lakewood, N. 


300 Attend Banquet 


Vice-President H. H. Armstrong was 
toastmaster at the banquet which was at- 


tended by about 300. From the home 
office came President Zacher, Vice- 
President James L. Howard, Vice- 


President Robert H. Williams (Travelers 
Fire), Comptroller Charles Rarey, Med- 
ical Director Frank L. Grosvenor, Agen- 
cy Secretary Walter E. Mallory and L. 
H. Robotham, secretary, life department. 

Colonel James L. Howard said Mr. 


Paston was “an idealist with his feet on 


the ground.” 
Mr. Mallory put Mr. 


Paston into the 


Travelers. That was in February, 1912. 
In December the same year he was made 
general agent. At the banquet Mr. Mal- 


lory said: “The secret of the exception- 
al success of Mr. Paston has been fair 
dealing and untiring industry. He at- 
tracted men of good character. He still 
has with him the first agent he appoint- 
ed—Louis Rogall. He has always been 
able to hold good men.” 

Mr. Paston went through many trials 
and tribulations in getting an education 
as he was not brought up in the lap of 
luxury. He fought hard for what he got 
in the of education. 


way 


MAKE PROMOTIONS 


Connecticut General Advances George 
Goodwin, R. Graeme Smith, Frazar 
B. Wilde and Others 

Following the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Connecticut General 
the directors met, re-elected the old 
board of officers and made the follow- 
ing additions: 

George Goodwin was elected secretary, 
accident department, and R. Graeme 
Smith was elected an assistant secretary 
of the company. 

These changes in the duties of the of- 
ficers were made: Frazar B. Wilde will 
be in charge of the agency department. 
Earl C. Henderson, in addition to his 


duties as actuary, will be in charge of 
group underwriting. Director T. W. 
Russell has agreed to act in an advisory 
capacity in matters concerning the gen- 
eral sales policies of the company. Mr. 
Laird will co-ordinate the Home Office 
insurance activities. 





TO HONOR W. I. SUPER 

In recognition of earning first place in 
accident and health underwriting for 
1931 among all of the districts of the 
Atlantic coast territory the staff of the 
Lincoln Park district of Newark, N. J., 
of the Metropolitan Life will give the 
manager, Walter I. Super, a testimonial 
dinner at the Robert Treat Hotel, New- 
ark, on Friday, March 4 
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Robert S. Marvin Wins 
Two Production Honors 

LEADS IN LIVES AND VOLUME 

McNamara Agent Will Be Given Two 
Cups at New York Association Meet- 


ing Tuesday Evening 


Through writing thirty lives for a total 
of $155,000 on Life Insurance Day, Rob- 


ert S. Marvin of the John C. McNamara 
Organization of the Guardian Life will 


be awarded two silver cups at the meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City on Tuesday evening. 
One of these, presented by the Life 
Managers’ Assoc iation, represents his 
having led the city’s agents in volume i in 
the one-day campaign; the other, given 
by the Underwriters’ Association, is 
for his having written the greatest num- 
ber of lives. Of the thirty lives, twenty- 
four were prepaid. 

There was a close runner-up in volume 


in Mrs. Edna G. Duschnes of the T. R. 
Fell Agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. Mrs. Duschnes paid for a $5,000 


annual premium on a retirement annuity 
but the volume involved did not quite 
reach Mr. Marvin’s. 

Agency honors in the one-day cam- 
paign were won by the McNamara group, 
the members insuring 210 lives for more 
than $1,000,000. The Ralph G. Engels- 
man Agency of the Penn Mutual was 
second, with more than $900,000. The 
Martin T. Ford and Samuel Karsch 
agencies of the Equitable Society also 
had outstanding records. 

Only in Business a Year 

The feat achieved by Mr. Marvin is 
all the more remarkable in that he has 
only been selling life insurance since De- 
cember, 1930. He is associated with C. 
Lamont Post, manager of the McNamara 
Madison Avenue office. A graduate of 
Syracuse University, Marvin was in the 
real estate business many years before 
entering insurance. Last December he 
surged into the limelight by writing sev- 
enteen lives for $128,000 in a one-day 
contest conducted by his agency. On this 
occasion he quit at five o'clock, then de- 
cided to go out in the evening, This de- 
cision netted him eight applications and 
resulted in his winning the contest. Jn 
the Life Insurance Day drive Marvin 
worked right through until midnight. 

Mr. Post describes Marvin as a natu- 
ral born salesman who takes to produc- 
tion drives with a great deal of enthu 
siasm. He has been a regular producer 
since he signed his contract. Much oi 
his business has been secured through 
working the endless chain system which 
he uses to advantage both in families an 
in business concerns. He has also hai 
success in selling children and_ the: 
afterwards insuring their parents. 





REQUIRES DEC, 31 VALUATIONS 


Mississippi Law Allows No Discretion, 
Says Commissioner George D. 
Riley 
The Mississippi law gives the insur 
ance commissioner no discretion regard 
ing the valuation of securities in com 
pany statements, says Insurance Com 
missioner George D. Riley of that stat 
in a statement. “In view of business 
conditions,” said Commissioner Riley, “ 
think that good judgment demands tha 
we deal with just as much leniency @ 
possible. However, the law fixes the r 
sponsibility on the officials of the insu: 
ance company and not upon the commis 

sioner.” 
Life insurance companies will be pe! 
mitted to amortize bonds not in defau! 





J. A. McKAY IN BERMUDA 


J. A. McKay, general agent for the 
Bankers National Life in the Labor 
Bank Building, Journal Square, Jerse) 
City, N. J., left for Bermuda on January 
26, on the steamship Monarch of Ber- 
muda, and plans to return February ©” 
on the same vessel. 
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JOHN HANCOCK Retirement Fund Policy 


Two important Life Insurance features 
combined in a Single Contract 


i HE life underwriter knows that 
the average man who buys life insurance needs two things in return for 
his premium payments,—protection for his family in case of his death; 


sufficient income to make his life comfortable in his old age. 


The JOHN HANCOCK has combined these two features in a single 


contract, known as the 


AGE 65 RETIREMENT FUND POLICY 





This contract contains all the benefits of the separate policies. The new 
arrangement makes for simplicity and gives protection to the family 


during dependency and income to the insured at retirement. 


Life underwriters interested in further information about this new Policy 
ean obtain it from any agency of the Company or by addressing 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 







—irttvhr 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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R. N. Waddell Manager 
Of Fidelity Mutual 


IN CHARGE AT) PITTSBURGH 
President of Pittsburgh Association Suc- 
ceeds T. J. Danner Who Stays 
With Agency 

The Fidelity Mutual Life has appoint- 
ed Robert N. Waddell as its manager at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Waddell is president of 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and has been a leading figure in 
association activities there. He has been 
production manager in the Massachu- 
setts Mutual agency at Pittsburgh where 
he made an outstanding recora. 

He succeeds as Fidelity Mutual man- 
ager T. J. Danner, who has been associ- 
ated with the Fidelity since 1904 and has 
been manager at Pittsburgh for twenty- 
seven years. For some time Mr. Danner 
has wanted to be relieved of the respon- 
sibilities of his position and he initiated 
the negotiations which resulted in the 
appointment of Mr. Waddell. He will 
continue with the agency as assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Waddell has been in the life in- 
surance business for ten years, the last 
three of which have been as production 
manager for the Massachusetts Mutual 
agency. One of his activities outside of 
the insurance business is as head coach 
at Carnegie Tech. He is a member of 
Phi Gamma Delta and a Mason. 





LINCOLN’S NEW CONTRACT 


It Is Called the 4% Single Premium Life 
Annuity with Insurance Benefits 
at Death 

An attractive new investment form an- 
nounced by the Lincoln National Life is 
called the 4% Single Premium Life An- 
nuity, with insurance benefits at death 

This contract, combining features of 
both life insurance and annuities, is is- 
sued in any amount from $1,000 up to 
$25,000. Income at the rate of 4% an- 
nually, is guaranteed. The income pay- 
ments, however, may be received month- 
ly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually, 
as the buyer chooses. F irst income pay- 
ments are made at the end of the month, 
three months, six months, or year fol- 
lowing the date of the contract. The 
4% income is paid unconditionally until 
death, or cancellation of the contract by 
cash conversion occurs. 

This policy has cash and loan values 
(on a $1,000 contract) increasing from 
$930 at the end of the first year, to 
$1,000 at the end of the eighth and sub- 
sequent years. 

In event of death at any time during 
the life of the contract, its full face value 
is payable to the beneficiary named. 





FRASER AGENCY A LEADER 





New York Agency Led All Connecticut 
Mutual Units in 1931; Other 
Leaders 
The John M. Fraser Agency of New 
York City led all agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in 1931, according to the 
announcement made by Vice-President 
Peter M. Fraser at the conference of 
general agents held last week at the Hol- 
lywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood-by-the- 

Sea, Florida. 

The Fraser agency led Group AA; 
Earl F. Colborn, Rochester, Group A; 
Samuel T. Chase, Chicago, Group B; 
Harry F. Gray, New York, Group C; 
and Robert H. Carter, Oklahoma City, 
Group D. Suitable awards were given 
in recognition of the results achieved 
during 1931. 





T. A. JOHNSON DIES IN BUFFALO 


Thomas A. Johnson, formerly with the 
credit insurance division of the National 
Surety at Buffalo, and general agent of 
the United States Life in Buffalo, died in 
that city at the age of 65 a few days ago. 
He served during the Spanish- American 
War as a captain. 











JOHN E. HARRIS ARTHUR B. CHEYNEY HARLAND W..HUSTON WILLIAM S. CARMINE 


At the recent annual conference of the sonal producer for the company, became the annual dinner in commemoration of 
field force of the Continental American president of the Leaders’ Club for 1932; ten years of consecutive weekly produc- 
Arthur B. Cheyney, Philadelphia, was the tion; Harland W. Huston, manager of 


Life at Wilmington these four men were . 
: second in personal production and is the branch office at Salisbury, Md., was 


especially honored for their distinctive  yice- president of the Leaders’ Club; Wil- presented with a gold wrist watch in ap- 

service: John E. Harris, manager of the — liam S. Carmine of Cambridge, Md., was _ preciation of his office leading all other 

branch office at Reading, as leading per- _ presented with a sterling silver bowl at branch offices in production in 1931. 
aN a en ont — __—— 
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A picture in figures of the 


| KANSAS CITY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Home Office - - 3520 Broadway 


CONDENSED STATEMENT—December 31, 1931 








RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans .$36,864,436.27 Legal Reserve .................. $60,883,894.00 
Real Estate Owned (Including » BL <crgadechannad einen 308,361.00 
ROUND a bccincaavaven's 4,515,329.63 Present value of Annuities and In- 
I 18,567,115.23 a a act awe ee aks 1,417,139.00 
Premium Notes ................. 722,791.12 Interest, Rents and Premiums paid 
0 ee ee 7,820,086.62 ee as wie waar in 431,621.24 
Loans Secured by Collateral...... 53,109.52 Unpaid Current Bills............ 58,954.60 
Cash and Certificates of Deposit... 425,476.92 Set aside for 1932 taxes.......... 300,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Investments.. 1,539,260.46 Paid-up Capital ...... $1,000,000.00 
Market value of Bonds over Book Assigned Surplus to 
, Rea teereer ernie 26,242.44 Policyholders ...... 1,327,273.33 
| Net Premiums in Course of Col- Other Assigned Funds 600,000.00 
lection and Deferred........... 2,184,706.94 Unassigned Surplus .. 6,216,562.48 
TOTAL RESOURCES ......... $72,718,555.15 Total Surplus Funds 
Less Credits Thereon............ 174,749.50 to Protect Policy- 
rr QAR eee 9,143,835.81 
ADMITTED RESOURCES ... .$72,543,805.65 TOTAL ..................00e0e: $72,543,805.65 
INVESTMENTS 
The Kansas City Life Insurance Company owns $38,864,436.27 of first real estate mortgage 
loans, on which less than 10% have past due interest. 
The Kansas City Life Insurance Company owns $7,820,086.62 of municipal bonds, on which 
less than 1% have past due interest. 
The Kansas City Life Insurance Company does not own a single dollar’s worth of drainage 
bonds, corporation bonds, real estate mortgage bonds, railroad bonds, foreign government bonds, 
common stocks or preferred stocks, and has no partnerships. 








The immediate future policy of the Investment Department of this Company will be the 
same as in the past, viz., when in funds for investment, the Company will invest in real estate 
mortgages and government and municipal bonds, and in nothing else. 


NEW INSURANCE ISSUED DURING 1931 _ .- - : - : -  $ 73,359,838.00 








TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 3], 1931 - : - =  423,569,331.00 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President C. N. SEARS, Secretary 


J. F. BARR, Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agents 
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51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
871” ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1931 
ASSETS (itemized below) $1,890,144,880.69 
i LIABILITIES (itemized below) $1,770,472,137.51 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES (General Contingency Fund) . $ 119,672,743.18 
j DIRECTORS 
4 JOHN E. ANDRUS ASSETS Per Cent 
i§ Menufacurer, on - of T otal 
saat Bene ceo Cash on Hand or in Bank . $ 9,792,153.75 52 
Treasurer, suring eagene United States Government Bonds . 47,531,980.91 2.51 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS State, County and Municipal Bonds 115,177,905.97 6.09 
Cheirmsae 2 the a a Public Utility Bonds 151,189,300.14 8.00 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER Industrial Bonds 19,793,579.91 1.05 
Frtem of te tie Railroad Bonds . ; 383,112,490.26 20.27 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Provkios City, te. ) 38,381,749.63 2.03 
NICHOLAS MURR AY BUTLER United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds 4,984,694.80 26 
President, Columbia University Other Foreign Bonds . ere tad 2,179,464.57 12 
ee). Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . 62,402,545.00 3.30 
CALVIN COOLIDGE Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) 37,777,895.52 2.00 
oun 6 caneeares —_ First Mortgages on City Properties ; 547,233,154.68 28.95 
President, Consolidated Gas First Mortgages on Farms ‘ 26,003,152.14 1.37 
Ex- Mcsaienr of the Treasury Policy Loans 379,479,403.29 20.08 
Wea B. Danroere Interest and Rents — ond pa 31,938,020.47 1.69 
Ralston-Purina Co. A 
un - ~y Other Assets 33,167,389.65 1.76 
Toten af ganda Wanmer Miter. 
Generel, 0. S- dry , Total . . $1,890,144,880.69 100.00 
Caan ae ©. BRAsS (In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all stocks are valued at market 
Employers’ Liabilty Assurance Corp. quotations as of December 3lst.) 
HALE HOLDEN . 
Southern Pacife Co. LIABILITIES 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
poe” Urb Solicitor Gereral Reserves—For All Contractual Obligations . $1,698,495,195.70 
ALBA L Bn nny For Dividends Payable in 1932 63,210,338.00 
Baldwin Locomotive Works For Taxes er ee ee 6,463,925.07 
PERCY ay JOHNSTON Other Liabilities . 2,302,678.74 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
WILLARD v- KING Total Liabilities . $1,770,472,137.51 
Trustee, Columbia University General Contingency Fund 119,672,743.18 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
Chairmen of the Board, Total . . $1,890,144,880.69 


New York Life 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 

Deering, Milliken & Co., 

Dry Goods Commission House 
FRANK PRESBREY 

Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising 
JOHN J. PULLEYN 

Chairman of the Board, 

Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 

Chairman of Executive Committee, 

Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 
J. BARSTOW SMULL 

Vice-Pres., J. H. Winchester & Co.; 

Pres., N. Y. State Chamber of Commerce 
JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 

President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
RIDLEY WATTS 


Retired Merchant 
Director, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 





























POLICY PAYMENTS AND INSURANCE STATEMENT 











Paid to Living Policyholders (Including Dividends) . . . «  « $156,096,109.08 
Paid to Beneficiaries in Death Claims 71,487,826.31 

Total Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1931 . . . . . $227,583,935.39 
New Insurance Paid for in 1931 . $673,123,000.00 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1931 $7,657,373,158.00 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





J. M. Laird, presi- 
The dent of the American 
Investment Life Convention, re- 
Trend cently in discussing 
production — possibil1- 

ties for 1932, said: 

“The American people today have a 
new and enlarged appreciation of the 
value of life insurance. During 1932 they 
will undoubtedly invest a greater propor- 
tion of their earnings than. ever before 
in this form of thrift and security. 
There will probably be a greater inter- 
est in plans which involve not only the 
life insurance element but a reasonable 
proportion of the investment feature. 
Thoughtful people are turning away 
from low-premium forms and are buy- 
ing life and endowment plans which 
build up a larger equity form year to 
year and not only protect the man’s 
family but guarantee him a substantial 
lump sum or a life income when he 
reaches the retirement age.” 

x * 


Where an_ inter- 

Don’t view is held often- 

Canvass times has an impor- 

In The Parlor! tant influence on the 

sale. The consensus 

of opinion of a group of successful 

agents, all of whom did a great deal of 

evening interviewing, was “If possible, 

get out of the parlor!” according to 
Acacia News. 

The radio, the comfortable cushions, 
the parlor atmosphere are not conducive 
to best interviewing. Get the prospect 
into his den, if there is one, or back to 
the dining room where papers may be 
spread on the table, or elsewhere, to 
avoid “parlor interruptions,” for this is 
the room for the whole family. It is 
hard for anyone to compete for atten- 
tion with Amos ’n’ Andy, or a jazz or- 
chestra. 

* * * 


Does a man feel 

Get Your that there is some- 
“Magnetizer” thing doing when 
Working you walk in on him? 
asks The Circle of 

the Diefendorf Agency of the Mutual 
Life. Does he look up expectantly when 
you greet him? Do you make him feel 
that you’ve “got something” by your 
very way of opening up the interview? 

If you are not getting this sort of a 
reception, it is because you are not in- 
spiring it—it means that your “magne- 
tizer” isn’t working. After a busy busi- 
ness man has ushered out ten dead 
ones, he is tickled to death to greet a 
“live one”—and it’s your cue to show 
right at the start that you are a “live 
one.” 

Register that fact, and that you have 
a hot-off-the-griddle proposition to of- 
fer him the minute you enter a man’s 
office. This is mainly a matter of per- 
sonal magnetism and if you have health 
and enthusiasm and faith in your prop- 
osition, you can generate magnetism as 
fast as a dynamo generates electricity. 

Get your “magnetizer” working. Radi- 
ate the atmosphere you want in an in- 
terview, and the prospect who mechani- 


cally says: “Nothing doing, too busy to- 
day” will be stampeded in spite of him- 
self into saying: “Yes, certainly, of 
course, and you're right,” and get so 
used to it that he'll say it when you 
come to the dotted line part of the in- 
terview. 

The vital spark is in you. But it has 
to be fanned continually if you want to 
be successful in registering your mes- 
sage. 


* * * 

The reason agents 

Out run out of prospects 
Of is not because there 
Prospects? are no prospects to 


be had, but because 
they don’t work at prospecting, says the 
Richmond Perkulator of the Provident 
Mutual. Prospecting while a separate 
part of the selling job is an all-impor- 
tant preliminary. It must be planned 
for and worked at as consistently and 
as systematically as work at the actual 
canvassing. 

If an agent never thinks of prospect- 
ing, if he actually does no prospecting, 
and refuses to work out a definite pros- 
pecting system, the result is inevitable 
that he will be continually finding him- 
self out of prospects. That means lost 
time, wandering around, discouragement, 
fumbling. 

The agent who always has more pros- 
pects than he can see has really been 
working at his prospecting. And the 
time to work at prospecting is before 
you have reached the bottom of the pile 


—not after. 
* * * 


The budget ap- 

proach in selling 

Timely is recommended by 
Approach John C. Faunce of 

the Mutual Benefit 

Life, writing in the Pelican. He says: 

“It has been said that thriftlessness, 
the American characteristic, is due to 
a lack of ‘know how’—not to absence 
of the desire to be independent. It 
seemed logical to me to supply this 
‘know how’ in selling life insurance. Ac- 
cordingly, during 1928 and the first half 
of 1929, I made it a point to use a fam- 
ily budget as the subject of all my eve- 
ning appointments. About one-fourth 
of my paid-for business during this pe- 
riod resulted from the use of this meth- 
od. Three important results were noted: 
First, every application exceeded $1,000: 
second, none of them has lapsed; and 
third, only one man has found it neces- 
sary to take the reserve from the insur- 
ance I sold him. 

“Tf budget selling worked during the 
hey-day of hectic prosperity, why should 
it not succeed much more at this time 
when people are really anxious to be 
careful? During the past few months 
our contacts with Indiana agents have 
heen cheered by promising complaints 
that prospects, even though they are in- 
surance minded, have assumed desper- 
ate and defiant attitudes. The average 
person says, ‘I want more protection for 
my family and I want to save more 
money, but my income has been reduced 
15%. Show me how, and I am your 


Eightieth Anniversary Year 


1931 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand, 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield 


Penn Mutual Has Gains 
In Assets and Income 


ITS 84TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
President William A. Law Tells In Re- 
port of Large Payments to Com- 
pany’s Policyholders 


The Penn Mutual Life had new paid 
for business last year amounting to $207,- 
725,939 bringing the company’s insurance 
in force at the close of the year to 
2,102,602,371. In making his annual re- 
port President William A. Law said that 
the total assets of the company on De- 
cember 31 were $496,603,266, an ‘increase 
of approximately $38,000,000. The com- 
pany now has on its books 517,432 poli- 
cies, owned by about 400,000 policyhold- 
ers resident in every state in the. union. 

The year’s income was $119,902,611. 
The major portion of the year’s disburse- 
ments went to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders, 
the total being $63,816,645—$39,357,366 go- 
ing to living policyholders and $24,459,279 
was paid in death claims. Of the year’s 
receipts, $36,210,917 was added to the 
company’s reserves, maintained under 
state laws for the maturity of policy 
contracts. The assets totaled $496,603,- 
266; the liabilities were $469,872,976, and 
the surplus reserves held for mortality 
and asset fluctuation and other contin- 
gencies, were $26,730,290. : 

The company was organized in 1847, 
and since its founding has paid to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries a total of 
$767,892,539, of which the large sum, of 
$205.879,623 went to policyholders in divi- 
dends. . 

Among the assets are United States 
government and other bonds valued at 
$141,675,106. The investment in pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks is small, 
being only $12,152,848. ; 

In commenting on the general situa- 
tion of the life insurance companies, Mr. 
Law says: re ies 

“Once again the institution of life in- 
surance has been tried and has not been 
found wanting. Through epidemic of dis- 
ease or business depression it stands firm 
and untroubled. While security values 
are shrinking, while corporations are cut- 
ting or omitting dividends, while real 
estate is unmarketable. the institution of 
life insurance spreads its protection and 
benefits ‘as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’” 





man!’ The man was never more seri- 
ous in his life and his mind is wide 
open. The answer to his plea will be 
found in the fact that the cost of liv- 
ing has dropped along with his salary. 
What is to be the agent’s method in 
approaching this man? 

“The decade, 1920 to 1930, marked a 
period of speculative business and care- 
less expenditures. For a man accus- 
tomed to a good income and free spend- 
ing, it is quite a problem to be faced 
with a reduction in income and a pes- 
simistic outlook on the future. He must, 
so to speak, clean house and make im- 
provements. It is a matter of history 
that one extreme follows another. Is it 
not logical, therefore, that one go from 
carelessness to exactness? With this in 
mind, itemizing and budgeting of ex- 
penses are in order.” 


Incorporated 1851 


Massachusetts 








Wanted 
CASHIER AND OFFICE MANA- 
GER for Life Insurance Office. Must 
be capable and experienced. Ad- 
dress Box A, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 110 Fulton Street, New York 
City. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 





Strong Statement By 
Bankers Life of Iowa 


ASSETS AND SURPLUS’) GAINS 





President Gerard S. Nollen Gives Details 
of Company’s Operations 
For 1931 

In making his annual report to the 
policyholders President Gerard S. Nollen 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
showed that the company had last year 
made an increase in assets amounting to 
$16,771,457, bringing total assets to the 
sum of $165,677,027 at the close of the 
year. 

The Bankers Life’s surplus was in- 
creased by $817,089 in 1931 and the sur- 
plus total appearing on the December 
31 statement was $6,863,862. This addi- 
tion to surplus was made only after 
$5,240,010 had been set aside from the 
company’s 1931 earnings to be paid to 
policyholders as dividends in 1932, and 
after $309,388 had been paid to the com- 
pany’s special reserve fund for possible 
investment fluctuations. The total of this 
fund is $1,500,000. 

During 1931 the Bankers Life paid 
more than $21,000,000 to beneficiaries and 
policyholders. These payments were: to 
beneficiaries, $10,074,988.73; to  policy- 
holders, $11,090,224.30. Total of all pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of Bankers Life 
policies since the company’s organiza- 
tion in 1879 was increased to $170,230,888 

Dividends paid to policyholders in 1931 
amounted to $4,664,873. This brought the 
total of dividends paid to policyholders 
in the last nineteen years to $35,216,120. 

Mr. Nollen said that the» company’s 
1931 record of net earnings was very 
satisfactory and pointed to total 1931 re- 
ceipts of $42,653,689.01 from’ premiums 
and interest payments. He also described 
the 1931 Bankers Life moftality experi- 
ence as very favorable. 

The company’s total of issued, in 
creased and restored business (paid-for) 
was $92,421,036, and the total of life in- 
surance in force on December 31, 1931. 
was $913,145,620. 





JOIN WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE 

William C. Willging, a member of the 
Cincinnati law firm of Merland, O’Meara, 
Santen & Willging, has been added to 
the legal denartment of the Western & 
Southern Life, Cincinnati. 

Maurice M. Meehan has been ap- 
pointed manager, service division, mort- 
gage loan department of thé’ Western & 
Southern Life. He is a member of the 
Indiana Bar Association and has been 
connected with the legal department of 
the Farmers Trust Co., Indianapolis. 
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How Indianapolis Was 
Sold on Life Insurance 


IDEA PUT OVER IN A BIG WAY 








Agents Worked From Eight in Morning 
Until Midnight in Drive; Newspa- 
pers Get Story at 2 A. M. 





“One of the most unusual life insur- 
ance events I have ever seen,” is how 
Mansur B, Oakes, president of Insurance 
Rk & R Service, describes Life Insur- 
ance Day in Indianapolis. The fact that 
Indiana Insurance Day fell in the week 
of National Life Insurance Thrift Day 
eave Indianapolis insurance men a dou- 
ble and protracted chance to celebrate. 

As a bugler sounded “Assembly,” at 
6:55 in the morning of January 21, life 
underwriters were entering the local 
Chamber of Commerce building from 
every direction. When the mess call 
was sounded five minutes later 610 sat 
down for breakfast, which was followed 
by a thrilling talk by Louis J. Borin- 
stein, president of the Chamber. Mr. 
Borinstein related the storv of how life 
insurance has been a stabilizing influ- 
ence throughout the nation as well as 
in individual businesses and homes dur- 
ing the depression. 

At 8 o’clock the agents left the meet- 
ing to endeavor to write as much busi- 
ness as possible before midnight. Every 
office kept open in the evening until the 
last agent had reported on his calls. As 
each office closed its books the totals 
were telephoned to a central clearing 
office and at two in the morning the 
totals were released to the newspapers. 

During the day the agents made 7,856 
calls and wrote 2,303 anplications for a 
total of $3,780,491. A total of 853 agents 
participated in the drive. The Indian- 
apolis newspapers played un the results 
and the underwriters used an eighth 
page in each of the three dailies to an- 
nounce the totals in large block tyne. 
As a part of the publicity campaign the 
street car company carried at its own 
expense a bulletin on the day on the 
front of every other car and the largest 
trust company in the city and the lars- 
est newspaper used the national exhibit 
as window displays. 

New Association Officers 

A new president of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Indiana was elected on the 
Insurance Day, Ralph C. Colby, general 
agent of the Franklin Life. Joseph G. 
Wood and A. L. Ribbsbee, both of In- 
dianapolis, were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer respectively. The exercises 
were attended by approximately 1,000 
persons. C. O. Bray of Indianapolis was 
elected first vice-president and general 
chairman of 1933 Indiana Insurance Day. 

Among the features of the life insur- 
ance part of the program were address- 
es by Vash Young, Equitable Society of 
New York; Claris Adams, executive vice- 
president of the American Life of De- 
troit, and Ross E. Coffin, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation. H. A. Luckey, 
general agent for the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, was awarded the Frank M. 
Chandler trophy at the banquet. 





WILLIAM J. SIEGER’S CAREER 





New Superintendent of Agencies of 
Bankers National Life Has Had 
Long Sales Experience 
William J. Sieger, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies of 
the Bankers National Life of New Jer- 
sey, has been with the company since 
February, 1929. He joined the Bankers 
National as assistant. treasurer and the 
following year was transferred to the 
agency end and became assistant super- 

intendent of agencies. 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Sieger was 
engaged for seven years as sales man- 
ager for an export and import firm be- 
fore entering life insurance. Prior to 


that he had seven years’ experience in 
selling floor covering. His varied selling 
experience should equip him in fine man- 
ner for his new and responsible duties. 
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A RECORD OF GROWTH IN 1931 











\ 


Assets increased during 1931 from $245,650,000 to $256,408,000 


Premiums and INTEREST received increased to $47,200,000—an increase of two million over the 1930 


figures. 


New Insurance Pai For amounted to $109,500,000, only 10% below the total for 1930, which was 
a good year for the Company. It is interesting that the new business for the last five months of 1931 





exceeded by three million dollars the corresponding figures for 1930. 


PAYMENTS TO PoLicyHOLpERs totaled $30,800,000, as compared with $27,800,000 in 1930. 


INSURANCE IN Force increased from $1,015,600,000 to $1,029,800,000. 


ConTINGENCY Reserves, despite unfavorable economic conditions, increased from $18,351,000 to 
$18,709,000 after setting aside estimated dividends to policyholders for the entire year 1932. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


a gain of $10,800,000. 





ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 





CasH $2,750,913.35 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES 
Values on amortized basis according to 4,497,977.27 


state laws, 


Bonps 

Made up of $16,838,000 of public utilities; 
$33,421,000 of equipment trusts; $3,423,000 
of State, County, and Municipals, all in 
U. S.; and $32,350,000 of railroad and mis- 
cellaneous bonds. Values on amortized 
basis according to state laws or on basis 


furnished by National Convention of Insur- 86,032,135.45 


ance Commissioners. 
MortTcGacGEs ON REAL Estate 


Made up of $7,929,000 on farms and 94,771,234.00 


$86,842,000 on other real estate. 


Stocks 

Made up of $1,251,000 of preferred and 
guaranteed stocks and $164,000 of trust 
company stock. Values furnished by Na- 





a, of Insurance a 1,415,530.00 
LoANs ON PoLiciEs OF THE COMPANY 
Fully secured by policy reserves. 49,321,792.37 
REAL Estate 
Includes $3,600,000 for Home Office plant. 7,393,611.10 
AccRUED INTEREST 
Includes $705,000 on securities; $1,315,000 
cn oadtGu @ ''"- 1368290050 
OVERDUE INTEREST 
Includes $198,000 on mortgages; and $529,- 
oe policy loans, fully covered by re- 731,061.24 
DEFERRED AND UNCOLLECTED 

Net Premiums, Etc. 
whut ee 
Tue Torat Assets ARE $256,407,790.18 


LEGAL RESERVE 

Computed by the Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania. This fund, together with 
future premiums, is to provide for future 
obligations as they fall due. 


To provide income payments to policyhold- 
ers by reason of disability and to policy- 
holders or beneficiaries under policies which 
have become claims by maturity or death. 


Divipenps LEFT WITH THE CoMPANY 


Including dividends left to accumulate at 
compound interest—present rate 434 %—and 
dividends due and unpaid. 


DivipeNnpDs Set ASIDE FoR DistTRIBUTION 


The estimate of dividends that will be paid 
to policyholders during the entire year 1932, 


PREMIUMS PaID IN ADVANCE 


Po.ticy CLAIMS 


This amount is set aside to pay known or 
unreported claims incurred but not yet 
settled. 


EstTIMATED TAXES PAYABLE 
Durinc 1932 


MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES 


TOTAL OF FOREGOING LIABILITIES $237,698,809.50 


The excess of the Assets over this figure 
provides the contingency reserves. 


CONTINGENCY RESERVES 


Held for the additional protection of our 
policyholders. After setting aside policy- 
holders’ dividends for the entire year 1932 
and after applying $769,000 to write down 
certain investment values during 1931, con- 
tingency reserves increased $358,000 over 
the amount held at the beginning of the 
year. 


$213,139,080.00 
RESERVES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY CONTRACTS 


10,293,939.62 


2,994,070.72 


7,527,000.00 
2,122,353.60 


670,087.69 


878,897.00 
73,380.87 





18,708,980,68 





Tora, EQUALING THE ASSETS 





Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna 


Founded 1865 


$256,407,790.18 
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Definite Proposal 
Form Has Good Results 


L. H. ANDREWS CASE EXAMPLE 





Gaudy General Advertising with Which 
Prospect Is Bombarded from Many 
Lines Only Confuses Him 





A clearly put definite proposal has an 
excellent chance of making a better im- 
pression on a prospect than the some- 


what over-emphasized advertising with 
which he is surrounded day and night, 
according to the Phoenix Mutual Field. 
In a recent issue is told the story of 
how L. H. Andrews, New York man- 
ager, sold a $50,000 case with such a 
definite proposal form put out by the 
company. 

The company paper says: “To a con- 
servative public, constantly being ap- 
pealed to through a seemingly endless 
chain of testimonials, prominent patrons 
endorsements and lavish color displays, 
the purpose of advertising must become 
somewhat of a conjecture. Rising above 
the sphere of the spectacular, however, 
are a goodly number of appeals that 
meet the consumer on the grounds of 
common sense and give a concrete ex- 
planation of what the product will do 
for him. 

“Perhaps it is this appeal that accounts 
for the success which the new proposal 
form seems to have met. Reports com- 
ing to us from the field indicate that this 
new piece of sales literature is being 
used extensively and is filling a need that 
has been present for some time. 

“One of the largest sales we have 
heard about in which this form played 
a part was the $50,000 case recently 
closed by Leon H. Andrews, manager of 
the New York downtown agency. The 
figures submitted on the proposal were 
for a $10,000 Retirement Income at sixty 
carrying an annual premium of $1,053. 
The policy that was finally sold as a re- 
sult of the original outline was a $50,000 
3% Ordinary Life with an annual pre- 
mium of over $2,000.” 





H. E. CAMPBELL A LEADER 





Columbus General Agent Adjudged Lin- 
coln National’s Most Valuable 
Producer in 1931 


The most valuable producer of the Lin- 
coln National for the year 1931, from the 
company’s viewpoint, is H. E. Campbell, 
of the Campbell & Campbell Agency in 
Columbus, Ohio. The companv takes into 
consideration not only the amount of 
paid business written during the year, 
but also the persistency factor. 

In recognition of his work for the past 
twelve months, Mr. Campbell’s name will 
be carved on the massive Indiana lime- 
stone wall of the home office building 
lobby in Fort Wayne, Ind. In a space 
specially reserved, the names of the most 
valuable producers during the second 
twenty years of the company’s history 
are thus commemorated in stone. 

Mr. Campbell, who is a general agent 
as well as a personal producer, secured 
first place among the national leaders of 
his company in paid-for business for the 
year 1931, and won other honors. Clyde 
Chaddick of San Antonio, Tex., was ad- 
judged the company’s second most valu- 
able producer for the year. 





REYNOLDS TALKS TO NEW CLUB 


President John A. Reynolds of the De- 
troit Life was principal speaker at the 
first meeting of the Life Underwriters 
and Trust Officers Club of Cleveland, 
held last week at the Hotel Winton in 
Cleveland, O. The club was recently 
formed to promote the mutual under- 
standing of the purposes, practices and 
ethics involved in life underwriting and 
the trusteeship functions of banks. 





MRS. STANFORD WRIGHT DIES 

Mrs. Stanford Wright, wife of the 
Boston general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, died at her home in Lynn, 
Mass., Sunday. 


About Appendi 


citis 
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In the presence 
of unrelieved 
abdominal pain 


1~Give no food, water 
or medicine 

2~Never give laxatives 

3*Call your Doctor 


> 
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ecently a letter came to us from a mother 
who had lost a fine, strong boy of twelve 
from acute appendicitis. She wrote, 
“If I had run across just one article on ap- 
pendicitis I feel sure we would not have had 
this sorrow. An advertisement of yours 
would save many many lives. Please give this 
your earnest consideration.” 


Because her request voices a widespread de- 
sire to know what to do when appendicitis 
attacks swiftly, this announcement is pub- 


lished. 


The deathrate from appendicitis in the United 
States has steadily increased during the past 
ten years. But it will be reduced and reduced 
rapidly when people learn what to do and par- 
ticularly what not to do in case of an attack. 
The symptoms of appendicitis vary. But 
almost always, continued pain and tenderness 
in the abdomen are the first indications of an 
acutely inflamed appendix. 


There are two most important things to re- 
member in event of an attack of acute appen- 
dicitis: 

First:—Never use a laxative to relieve acute 
abdominal pain. If the pain means appendi- 
citis, a laxative, instead of relieving the con- 
dition, is likely to spread the inflammation, to 
cause the appendix to burst or to induce 
peritonitis. 


Second:—Send for your doctor immediately. 
In making his diagnosis he may decide that no 
harm will come from taking time to make a 
blood test to confirm his opinion. He may 
say that the attack can be relieved without 
operating. Or he may order an operation in 
the shortest possible time. 


Performed without delay, by an expert, an 
operation for appendicitis is almost always 
successful. Be sure to consult an experienced 
and skilful surgeon because many needless 
operations have been occasioned by incorrect 
diagnosis. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, President, ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Western Companies To 
Maintain Disability 

MAKE RESTRICTIONS, HOWEVER 

New World Life Will Continue $10 


Monthly Benefit While Oregon 
Mutual Will Reduce Benefit to $5 








Two Western life companies, the Ore- 
gon Mutual Life and the New World 
Life, have announced that they will con- 
tinue to issue the disability income fea- 
ture. They are, however, restricting the 
underwriting rules in connection with 
same. 

The new rulings of the New World 
Life, which were effective February 1, 


provide for the continuance of the $10 
monthly benefit per $1,000 of insurance 
but the feature will be issued only to 
male applicants up to age 50, with lim- 
iting age for benefits at 55. There will 
be a maximum limit as to total insurance 
with all companies of $250 per month, 
and there will be a waiting period of 
six months. Waiver of premium will be 
issued to both male and female risks 
up to age 50, with limiting age of 55, 
but women applicants must be single, 
self-supporting and regularly employed. 

Effective March 1, the Oregon Mutual 
will make a number of revisions: reduc- 
tion of the amount of monthly benefit 
per $1,000 of insurance from $10 to $5, 
with a minimum of $15 and maximum 
of $125 granted by the company. The 
maximum in all companies must not ex- 
ceed $500 per month. The new rates 
for the $5 clause will be about 75% of 
the present charges for the $10 clause, 
and the waiting period is to be six 
months. 

Income disability in the Oregon com- 
pany will be issued to male Caucasian 
risks only, except as restricted by occu- 
pation; women will be written for waiv- 
er of premium only at double the rates 
for men, and must be unmarried, self- 
supporting and leaving home for work 
daily. Waiver of premium issued to 
women will be terminable upon their 
marriage. Age limits for income disa- 
bility will be 18 to 50, inclusive, and for 
waiver of premium only, 15 to 55, in- 
clusive. 





ACQUIRES RARE DOCUMENTS 





Insurance Society Library Gets, Among 
Others, Gordon Document on Annuity 
Plan Proposed in 1772 

A number of rare insurance documents 
have been acquired in the last few 
months by the library of the Insurance 
Society of New York, located at 100 
William Street. Miss Mabel B. Swerig, 
librarian, reports that the Society is 
making efforts to build up a rare book 
collection as well as an assemblage of 
current volumes. 

The most valuable of the late additions 
is “The Plan of a Society for Making 
Provision for Widows by Annuities for 
the Remainder of Life, and for Granting 
Annuities to Persons After Certain 
Ages,” proposed in 1772 by the Rev. 
William Gordon, Boston clergyman. 
This document is one of the rarest pub- 
lications on insurance extant in Amer- 
ica. Rev. Gordon, in a sermon preache« 
in Boston in 1772, argued in favor o! 
extending life insurance to the general 
population, but nothing came of its ex- 
cept that encouragement was given to 
the promotion of tontine schemes. 

ong the other interesting additions 
are: “Practical Remarks on the Present 
State of Life Insurance in the United 
States (March, 1851, edition), by Har- 
vey G. Tuckett; “The Constitutionality 
of the Charter of the National Life of 
U. S. A. of Washington, D. C.,” by Caleb 
Cushing, 1869, and the “Rules and Regu- 
lations of the American Dramatic Fund 
Association,” an association established 
in New York in 1848. 

The Society library secured the Gor- 
don document and other of its rare vol- 
umes from the Tuttle Co., a famous old 
book store of Rutland, Vt. 
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Neil Himel of New Orleans, la. 


Was a Real 


‘Barefoot Boy”’ 


District Manager, Who Made Hit Speaking Here, Didn’t Own 
Pair of Shoes Until 14 Years Old; Of Creole 
Descent; His Adventures 


Neil Himel of New Orleans came to 
New York City to make an address be- 
fore the Mutual Life Metropolitan Field 
Club some time ago and made a hit. He 
is district manager of the company in 
the Louisiana metropolis. The Mutual 
Life representatives enjoyed Himel’s 
talk and were struck by his personality 
Of French Creole descent his back- 
ground, which included some exciting 
adventures in various parts of the world, 
is out of the ordinary. 

3orn in Bayou Lafourche, a French 
settlement of Southern Louisiana, he was 
14 before he owned a pair of shoes, and 
it was some time before he mastered 
the rudiments of the English language. 
That may be one reason why he takes 
the language so seriously today (as is 
told in a later paragraph), The lan- 
guage spoken in Neil’s home was exclu- 
sively French. Recalling these early 
days in Bayou Lafourche he told the 
writer : 

“As is the custom of the French we 
always had open house, with everyone 
welcome at any hour. Consequently, 
there were always many visitors at my 
home—relatives and friends. I remem- 
ber distinctly one man who came to 
spend a week and remained eleven 
years. He finally married my aunt, but 
the story stands. While at high school 
1 established a laundry agency to de- 
fray expenses and pay for my school 
books. I used to gather the laundry, 
check it, sort it, piece it and deliver it 
when it was returned. The deliveries 
were made behind a goat which made 
its presence felt after the manner of the 
species al:nost before it hove in sight.” 

Seeing Europe for $190 

When Neil Himel was_ seventeen 
years of age he moved to New Orleans 
to begin to make his way in the world. 
He was not there long before he decided 
that a trip to Europe was what he need- 
ed most to broaden his perspective. Ac- 
cordingly, he shipped as a _ mess-boy 
aboard the Colonian, a ship that was 
later sunk in the World War, sailing di- 
rect to London. That was as far as the 
young adventurer’s contract took him, 
but wanting to see more of the world 
he went as a stowaway to Antwerp, 
where he debarked in a butcher wagon 
and set out for Paris. 

In the French capital the young Creole 
got the bright idea of walking to Buda- 
pest and started to do so, vetting as far 
as Fountainbleau. He took the train 
back to the French capital. However, 
eventually he did visit most of the Euro- 
pean countries, and his long walks 
through art galleries strengthened his 
legs so much, he says, that he found 
walking through Belgium to be no par- 
ticularly hard task. 

The astonishing thing about Himel’s 
European trip is that it lasted five 
months and seventeen days and cost ex- 
actly $190. 

Shortly after his return to New Or- 
leans, at the age of twenty years, Himel 
signed with the Mutual Life agency in 
that city, and he has continuously rep- 
resented the company there since, a pe- 
riod of nearly twenty years. When he 
was 22 he married, and at 30 built his 
own home. 

His “Twenty-five Cent Home” 

Speaking of the home, that brings up 
another inte resting story. One day Neil, 
walking down the Rue Royale in New 
Orleans, noticed a lively auction sale. 
He stepped inside. A picture of a de- 
lightful little cottage attracted his fancy 
and he bought it, paying twenty-five 
cents. From that picture the Louisiana 
agent built his home, as near a replica 
as possible, and it has been greatly ad- 
mired by his friends. Some have re- 


ferred to it as an “English hunting 


lodge”; others, as “interesting Dutch ar- 
chitecture.” 
_ Himel gives a lot of credit to his wife 
for the success he has attained in life 
insurance because since he married he 
has never failed to qualify for the Mu- 
tual Life’s honor clubs. For fifteen years 
his average annual production has been 
well in excess of $500,000, for ten years 
better than $750,000, and five times he 
has annually produced in excess of $1,- 
000,000 of paid business. He holds a 
high reputation in his section of the 
South as being one of the most consci- 
entious and best informed of life insur- 
ance men. 
Slant on Selling 

Get this Mutual life agent talking on 
his methods of selling and he’ll give you 
some sensible ideas although he doesn’t 





NEIL HIMEL 


claim to be the originator of any par- 
ticular original methods. He says: “I 
seek to become at one with my prospect 
always and, by assuming an interest in 
the things he likes, ingratiate myself 
with him. I naturally like people and 
it doesn’t take me long to warm up t 
a prospect.” 

When Mr. Himel talked here he said 
among other things: 

“Know yourself. Develop that which 
is strongest within you personally rath- 
er than those things not suited to your 
temperament. In other words, don’t 
worry about your weaknesses, but con 
centrate on the strong points.” 

He remarked that it is his sincere be- 
lief that “the stage fright of salesman- 
ship can be overcome.” Years ago men- 
tal fear kept him from progressing as 
rapidly as he desired, but he learned to 
analyze fear and to combat it, Today 
he feels perfectly at home in the pres- 
ence of prospects as well as in front of 
public gatherings and has had occasion 
to address many insurance gatherings in 
recent years. 

Hobbies 

When it comes to hobbies, the sub- 
ject of this sketch has three in partic- 
ular: his children (ages 16, 11 and 8), 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT—JANUARY 1, 1932 


Assets increased by $6,165,951 to 


Including U. S. Government and Municipal Bonds, $17,381,375; 
Public Utility Bonds, $12,475,516; First Mortgages, $63,001,345; 


Policy Loans, $31,153,160. 


Reserves and all other known liabilities 
Computed on the most exacting basis required by any state. 
Including all dividends payable in 1932, amounting to $4,806,963 


on the same scale as in 1931. 


Leaving Surplus (amortized basis) of 


At Insurance Commissioners’ market value of bonds the wutes 


was $753,745 larger, or $8,999,681. 


Gain in Surplus over 1931 


At Commissioners’ market values, both years, the gain was 


$414,657. 


Paid to Policyholders during 1931. . 
The largest sum in any one year 


Loaned to Policyholders during 1931. 


by over $2,000,000. 


As compared with a 10-year average of $4,326,410. 


ee eee re 


1930—$76,156,617. 


Premiums received for insurance, new 
5930..... $19,570,893.03 


and old: 


Considerations for Annuities 1931........................ 


1930—$932,831. 


I oo.) hs oe Wem eee ere ee A ieee cee 


1930—$28,048,053. 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1931.................... 
December 31, 1930—$616,888,319. 


F. A. HOWLAND, President 


JOHN M. THOMAS, Vice-President 


ere $144,508,326 


peers 136,262,390 


....... 8,245,936 


105,818 


18,411,894 


ssh cass SaeE7 


54,663,139 


_... .$19,914,026.51 
ae 1,224,596 


29,534,309 


Per $613,584,415 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year.has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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Safety Engineers Have 
Aided Life Insurance 


REDUCE INDUSTRIAL HAZARDS 





Travelers Executive Tells How Work of 
Engineers Decreases Claims Under 
Life Policies 





A definite relation exists between 
safety engineering and life insurance ex- 
perience, according to H. W. Heinrich, 
assistant superintendent of the engineer- 
ing and inspection division of the Trav- 
elers, who gave a paper before the occupa- 
tional committee meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association in 
New York City. 

Mr. Heinrich told how the safety en- 
gineer has come to be an essential func- 
tion in the sound conduct and develop- 
ment of the casualty insurance business 
and said that it is clear that his work is 
also of importance to life insurance. The 
result of the safety engineer’s efforts are 
not confined to the particular insurance 
interest which employs his services, it 
was pointed out. Lessening of the haz- 
ards for the employes of certain facto- 
ries or quarries not only results in the 
betterment of the compensation experi- 
ence of these factories or quarries but 
also must automatically decrease the 
claims under the personal life, accident 
and health insurance any of them carry 
as individuals. 


Pig Iron Industry 


A number of other examples were cited 
by the speaker to show the relation of 
the safety engineer to life insurance ex- 
perience. Pointing to the effect of engi- 
neering revision as applied to one opera- 
tion in a specific industry, Mr. Heinrich 
said that while pig iron tonnage in the 
United States increased 266% in the pe- 
riod 1912 to 1926, fatal accidents de- 
creased 79.6% per million tons produced 
in the same period. 

Behind this record it was said lies a 
story of applied enginee ring revision. 
Coke, ore and flux in 1912 were thrown 
into blast furnaces, the molten lead was 
drawn off in ladles and poured into indi- 
vidual pig iron molds. During these op- 
erations furnace men, heaters, molders, 
ladlers, pourers, foremen and unskilled 
workmen were exposed to the dangers of 
hot material, sparks, and congested 
working spaces. Recognizing these haz- 
ards the engineer devised the automatic 
pig casting machine, consisting of an in- 
clined conveyor upon which the individ- 
ual pig molds are mounted. By the use 
of the conveyor practically no hand op- 
erations are required, with the result that 
the exposure is greatly reduced, as is 
shown by the records. In commenting 


upon the results of the engineering re- 
vision in this specific industry, Mr. Hein- 
rich asked whether it is not true that 
life insurance experience on the work- 
men had not improved also as a result. 


Effect of Machine Guards 


The installation of machine guards was 
also cited to show how engineering re- 
vision may have an effect upon life in- 
surance experience. In Massachusetts, 
according to Mr. Heinrich, the number 
of accidents from machinery was 18,490 
in 1919 and 7,817 in 1929. This record, 
it was said, is typical of many other situ- 
ations and is a direct reflection of the 
intensive drive which has been made by 
accident prevention engineers during the 
last decade on the provision of guards 
for machinery and machine tools. The 
occupational hazard classifications affect- 
ed by the guarding of machinery include 
workmen in metal, wood, leather and tex- 
tile plants, machinists, mechanics, pattern 
makers, buffers and polishers, tool and 
die makers, etc. 

In general the objectives of insurance 
require the interchange of information, it 
was asserted. In this connection the 
speaker pointed out that the casualty in- 
surance engineer so far as occupational 
hazards are concerned is in an excellent 
position to obtain and pass along such 
information to the life underwriter, and 
that it only remains for.a practical pro- 
cedure to be developed whereby the re- 
lation of the casualty insurance engineer 
and the life underwriter may be properly 
capitalized. 





WITH W. H. LEFFINGWELL, INC. 





Harold C. Pennicke Leaves American 
Central Life; Active in Life Office 
Management Association 

Harold C. Pennicke has resigned as 

manager of the personnel and planning 
department of the American Central and 
will become associate member of the 
firm of W. H. Leffingwell, Inc., manage- 
ment specialists, New York City. 

Mr. Pennicke has been with the Amer- 
ican Central for eighteen years. He had 
charge of designing and construction 
work of the company ’s new home office 
building; assisted in the organization of 
the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion; and for three years has been sec- 
retary of the National Office Manage- 





ment Association. 
NEW IOWA MANAGER 
Roy P. Roberts has been popeented 


manager of the Des Moines office of H 

O. Wilhelm & Co., representatives of the 
Northwestern Nz tional in Iowa and Ne- 
braska. He will have charge of thirty- 
one counties in the Iowa territory. 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that evervbody needs—the 
protection afforded hv United Life nolicies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCTI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and jiivenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 




















Provident Gains in 1931 


Assets gained over 10 millions 


Income from premium and interest increased over 2 millions 


Paid for insurance for last five months increased over 1930 by over 
3 millions 


Payments to policyholders increased 3 millions 


Insurance in force increased over 14 millions 


Contingency reserves increased over 350 thousand 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
WELLS & CONNELL, General Agents 


33 Liberty St. 


JOhn 4-3771 

















Himel Story 


(Continued from Page 20) 


golf and elocution. He shoots a con- 
sistently good game of golf, playing us- 
ually in the high 70’s and low 80's in 
the Summer months and in the high 
80’s and low 90’s in the Winter. 

As for elocution Himel deplores 
slang and gets great pleasure from hear- 
ing the English language spoken cor- 
rectly. In this regard he has strong con- 
victions, saying: “I like to hear the prop- 


er syllables given full value by the 
speaker with no slurring. I think that 
well-spoken English is one of the best 
assets a salesman can have. It makes 
for clearness, forcefulness and _ sales. 
Perhaps this hobby accounts for my will- 
ingness to speak publicly on any occa- 
sion. For in so doing I am constantly 
striving to improve and perfect my dic- 
tion, my choice of words and my ad- 
dress. I like to hear other people talk, 
I like to hear political speeches, to read 
the speeches of noted orators,” he said. 
“One of my favorite books is an old 
volume cailed ‘British Eloquence.’” 





indeed, an insurance policy of good faith. 


Personal and Confidential 


These words are respected between Americar gentlemen. 
or at the top of a letter-head, they serve as an emblem of mutual confidence. 


At the beginning of this new year, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
could properly issue a personal and confidential message to its Agents with the purpose of 


Written upon an envelope 
They are, 





showing certain palpable advantages offered them in their vocation. 


hasizing the continuing low cost of North- 





The Company would be justified in 
western protection, despite the existi b 


depression with all its consequential inci- 





dentals. ” 


dividend scale. 


dénouement. 





It could, quite properly, refer to the maintenance of the established Northwestern 


It could, with pardonable pride, point to its justification in the disintegration of the 
disability annuity benefit, and it might even suggest the competitive advantages of such 


It could also stress other special considerations, but it does not do so at this time. 
This is not a personal and confidential communication. 
and promise to the field representatives of all good American life insurance companies. 


The Golden Era of American life insurance selling is at hand. The citizen has become 


It is, rather, a message of cheer 





business-like and expert manner. 





thoroughly insurance-conscious and insurance-minded. He can be sold now upon a business 
basis. The sentimental side still remains, but the other dominates. 
who are also business men, ought to have wonderful success when the citizen gets over his 
financial timidity, which should be before long. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company is assured that its Agents have the 
material, and possess the qualifications, to render excellent life insurance service in a 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Life insurance Agents, 
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W. C. Hill Now Pres. 
Of Retail Credit Co. 


T. GUY WOOLFORD IS CHAIRMAN 


J. C. Malone and Allen Spencer Vice- 
Presidents; Cator Woolford, Founder 
Of Organization, Retires 





Cator Woolford, nationally known fig- 
ure in the inspection field and the man 
who founded the Retail Credit Co., has 
retired after many years in the inspec- 
tion business. He has been succeeded as 
chairman of the board by T. Guy Wool- 
ford, who has been president of the Re- 
tail Credit Co. since 1927, and before 
that was secretary. Walter C. Hill, vice- 
president, has been elected president. He 
has been with the organization for more 
than a quarter of a century. His previ- 
ous work has been the direction of sales. 
Other officers are J. C. Malone and Allen 
Spencer, vice-presidents; C. M. Freder- 
ick, treasurer, and George A. Bland, sec- 
retary. Mr. Spencer’s headquarters are 
in New York. 


Formed Company in 1899 


Cator Woolford formed the Retail 
Credit Co. in March, 1899, making credit 
reports to Atlanta merchants. He began 
to receive requests from insurance com- 
panies and noted a new field which he 
was quick to enter. 

Among his outside activities have been 
his interest in the Atlanta public school 
system, which has embraced the estab- 
lishment of a dental clinic, periodic phy- 
sical examinations for school children, 
placing nurses in the schools to carry 
out the health program. During the war 
he organized and established nersonnel 
procedure in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment of the Army. After the war he 
founded the Atlanta Personnel Associa- 
tion. He was given a degree of Doctor 
of Commercial Science by the University 
of Georgia and received a certificate of 
distinguished achievement from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta. 

Directors of the organization are the 
Messrs. Woolford, Walter C. Hill, C. M. 
Frederick, George A. Bland, J. C. Ma- 
lone, Allen Spencer, E. J. Hyde and P. 
G. Sanford. 





TO WRITE IN MEXICO AGAIN 





Confederation Life Also Decides to Open 
Agencies in Panama and Canal Zone; 
May Write in China 

The Confederation Life has a number 
of expansion plans. It will again write 
new business in Mexico; will open agen- 
cies in Panama and Panama Canal Zone, 
and may do some business in the lead- 
ing cities of China. P. C. Grover is 
manager for Mexico. A. E. Lawson, su- 
perintendent of agencies, Southern divi- 
sion, recently visited the Canal. 





WILLIAM J. HARPER ADVANCED 


William J. Harper, who has been con- 
nected with the personnel division of the 
Metropolitan Life since that division was 
organized, was appointed an assistant 
secretary ‘of the company at the meeting 
of the directors last week. Mr. Harper 
has been interested in the various activi- 
ties of the employes of the company and 
among other things has been manager 
of the company bank for many years. 





BUFFALO DEATH UNDER REVIEW 

New York Life Insurance Co. has been 
given permission to examine the police 
and medical examiners’ records in the 
matter of the death of Albert L. Kinsey, 
Buffalo real estate man. Attorneys for 
the estate seek to collect $95,000 of in- 
surance on the ground that Mr. Kinsey 
was murdered instead of committing sui- 
cide as police claim. 





HAS $2,050,000 MONTH 
The Keane-Patterson Agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, New York 
City,. reports a gain in January over 
January, 193). The agency paid for 
000. 


’ , 





SUMMARY OF 26th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 


$ 111,887,543 
21,362,075 
3,917,388 
5,528,774 


Insurance in force ...... 
Admitted Assets ....... 
Premium Income, 1931 .. . 
Total Income, 1931 ..... 


Total Payments to Policyholders 
since Organization. ... . 


Paid Policyholders in 1931 . . 


(Over 80% of which was paid to living 
policyholders) 


16,564,255 
2,702,900 


1,617,984 
44.3% 
5.4% 


re. oe we * & ~ + we 
Mowtelity, 1931 . 2s « sw 


Net interest earned in 1931 .. 


No reduction in Policyholders’ dividends or 
interest rate. 


Dividends paid to Policyholders since organ- 
ization exceed total death losses. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 





Colonial Life Finds 
1931 Favorable Year 


STAGES INCREASE OVER _ 1930 





Jersey City Company Now Has Nearly 
$127,000,000 in Force; Assets Top 
$17,500,000 





The thirty-fourth annual statement of 
the Colonial Life of America, located in 
Jersey City, N. J., shows insurance in 
force as of December 31, 1931, of $126,- 
980,459, protecting 576,404 policyholders 
The increase of placed business in 1931 
exceeded that of 1930 by $6,059,237; while 
the amount of insurance in force has 
been increased $68,585,977 in the last ten 
years. 

The assets of the company at the end 
of 1931 amounted to $17,524,671, of which 
$9,302,294 is invested in mortgages on 
real estate; $6,456, 293 in bonds and 
stocks; $577,371 in rez al estate owned; in 
advances on company’s policies, $424, 255; 
interest due and accrued, $214,023; pre- 
miums due and deferred, $253,494; cash 
in hand and in the banks, $294,136; and 
other assets, $2,801. 

Ernest J. Heppenheimer, president of 
the company, at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, announced that the 
new insurance paid for during the year 
1931 totaled $60,194,270. This is the great- 
est amount written in the history of the 
company at any time, an increase of 
$17,101,516 over 1929. The payments to 
policyholders of 1931 total $2.218,418, an 
increase of $404,762 over 1929. 

The total in payments to policyholders 
since the company was organized 
amounts to $21,422,998 The _ reserve 
funds for policvholders is $15.494,887, an 
increase of $2,171,389 since 1929. In four 
vears the company has shown a gain of 
life insurance in force of nearly $27,- 
000,000. 





8,000,000 CIRCULATION 





Provident Mutual Used 100 Daily News- 
papers For Life Insurance Day 
Message; Sent 4,400 Messages 

The Provident Mutual’s Life Insurance 
Day “Thrift Policy Message” advertise- 
ment had a circulation of almost 8,000,000, 
being printed in 100 daily newspapers on 
Life Insurance Day. The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, New York Herald 


Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Detroit 
News, Los Angeles Times, Cleveland 


Plain Dealer, Kansas City Star and 
Times, Newark News, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Indianapolis Star, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal, Omaha World Herald, Minne- 
apolis Journal, and Memphis Press 
Scimitar were among the newspapers to 
carry the copy. 

This advertising was in addition to the 
company’s regular advertisements in the 
January issues of Time, Collier’s and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Reprints of the daily paper advertise- 
ment were sent out as sales letters under 
the caption, “For the Happy Years 
Ahead.” There were 4,400 letters on the 
special Life Insurance Day paper sent 
out over President M. Albert Linton’s 
signature. 





WIN AETNA LIFE HONORS 


Two members of the Gilbert V. Austin 
agency of the Aetna Life in Brooklyn 
won signal honors in company ranks for 
their 1931 production. Charles B. O’Con- 
nell, who is Long Island supervisor of 
the agency, was second among the com- 
pany’s representatives in paid business 
for the year, and Clinton B. Hoard led 
the Aetna’s entire field force in pre- 
mium volume. Mr. O’Connell has been 
selected as one of the speakers for the 
sales congress of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, to be held at 
the Hotel Astor March 14. 





GERARD S. BROWN A VISITOR 

Gerard S. Brown, Penn Mutual, Chi- 
cago, who writes close to a million a year, 
visited New York and Philadelphia this 
week. He is president of the C. L. U.’s 
in Chicago. 
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New York Life Assets 
Hit $1,890,144,880 


REPORT 





HIGHLIGHTS OF § 1931 





Company Has More Than $7,500,000,000 
In Force; Dividends of $63,000,000 
Set Aside for 1932 





The total assets of the New York Life 
at the close of 1931 amounted to $1,890,- 
144,880, according to the announcement 
made last week by President Thomas A. 
Buckner. New business of $673,123.000 
was paid for by the company in 1931, 
bringing the total insurance in force to 
more than $7,500,000,000. 

The company held on December 31 a 
surplus over and above its liabilities of 
$119,672,743. The amount of $63,000,000 
was set aside as dividends to be paid 
to policyholders in 1932 and this, with 
the dividends paid in previous years 
bring the total paid since organization to 
$984,587,000. Since its organization back 
in 1845, the company has regularly paid 
dividends. 


Investments of $190,000,000 


A total of $190,000,000, including mort- 
gage loans renewed, was invested by the 
New York Life in 1931. More than $43,- 
000,000 was invested in mortgage loans, 
$12,400,000 of which was placed in resi- 
dential loans, $13,200,000 jin business 
property loans and $17,000,000 in apart- 
ment house loans, 

Over $32,800,000 was invested in United 
States Government bonds, $24,450,000 in 
state, county and municipal bonds, $32,- 
380,000 in selected securities of leading 
public utilities, railroads and industries, 
$7,398,000 in preferred and guaranteed 
stocks and over $4,000,000 in Canadian 
bonds. 

Of the total assets of $1,890,144.880 held 
by the company on December 31, 1931, 
$162.700,000, or 8.60%, was invested in 
United States Government bonds and 
bonds of states, counties and municipali- 
ties in the United States; $573,000.000, 
or 30.32%, in first mortgages on homes, 
city properties and farms; and $554.000,- 
000, or 29.32%, in public utility, railroad 
and industrial bonds. 

Company Payments 

Payments to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year amounted to 
$227,500,000 of which amount $156,000,000 
was paid to living policyholders while 
$71,500,000, including $3,167,000 double 
indemnity for accidental deaths, was paid 
to the beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders. Included in the amount paid 
to living policyholders was $71,400,000 in 
dividends. 

Since organization the company has 
paid under its policy contracts a total 
of $3,404,000,000. More than $2,226,000,- 
000, or about two-thirds of the total, was 
paid to living policyholders in dividends, 
matured endowments, annuities, etc, 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL REPORT 
Company Shows Gains in Business and 
Low Mortality For Year; Continues 
Same Dividends 


The Columbus Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, O., presented a very satisfactory an- 
nual statement at the meeting of stock- 
holders held recently. Insurance in 
force January 1, 1932, totalled $139,544,- 
643; admitted assets, $21,004,282; surplus 
to policyholders, $1,795,169. Payments to 
policyholders during the year totalled 
$2,721,066. 

The company will continue the same 
dividend scale during 1932. The mortal- 
ity ratio was only 42% of the expected. 

President Danforth E. Ball and other 
officers as follows were re-elected by the 
board of directors: President Emeritus, 
C. W. Brandon; vice-president and. med- 
ical director, W. B. Carpenter; vice- 
president and treasurer, S. A. Hoskins; 
vice-president and counsel, Lewis Stout; 
secretary and actuary, Carl Mitcheltree; 
assistant treasurer, C. R. Backus. Sub- 
stantial gains were reported by the offi- 
cers. 
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Term Insurance. 





THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A N old line legal reserve insurance company WITH A NEW APPEAL, transacting 
Life, Waiver and Income Disability and Double Indemnity Insurance. 


We issue a full line of policies including: 


Modified Life Policy (5-Yr. period). 
Juvenile Policies—with or without insurance on beneficiary. 

Insurance with Annuity Contracts (Ages 60 and 65). 

. Family Income Plan (including a 20% immediate death payment) 
. Insurance on Small Loan Borrowers; 


E offer an attractive agency contract with non-forfeitable renewals. 
numerous and valuable leads, plus the active assistance of field men. 


A real opportunity to join a progressive, growing company. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


ioe 
Whol 1 





Group I 3 


We also furnish 


Apply now to— 














W. L. BOYCE FIGURES 





Syracuse-Central New York Agency of 
Equitable Society Pays for 
$3,290,000 in January 
The W. L. Boyce Agency of the Equit- 
able Society in Syracuse and Central 
New York reached new heights by clos- 
ing the month of January on the 29th 
with a total paid production of $3,290,000 
with 847 cases, making an average case 

of approximately $3,700. 

The Middletown Unit, under the di- 
rection of District Manager George A. 
Betts, was the leading unit in the agen- 
cy with a paid volume of $467,898 for the 
month. The G. R. Foote and L. L. Bur- 
dick units also closed with over $400,000. 

R. Clinton Meadows, leading producer 
of the agency in 1931, lead again in Jan- 
uary with $168,456. District Manager G 
A. Betts was second with $106,917, and 
District Manager G. R. Foote third with 
$90,950. 


OKLAHOMA CONGRESS 





G. E. Lackey Conducts Forum On Mod- 
ern Merchandising; Mrs. Robert Ship- 
ley Gives Viewpoint of Agent’s Wife 

The thirteenth annual congress of the 
Oklahoma Association of Life Under- 
writers was held in Oklahoma City on 
January 23. The speakers were Roger 
B. Hull of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, who talked on “The 
Road to Security,” and Mrs. Robert 
Shipley, wife of the Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in Oklahoma, who told how a 
wife can help her husband. J. A. Wood 
was in the chair and George Summy, 
Phoenix Mutual, was in charge of the 
program. Among other speakers were 
Welden W. Hall, New York Life; J. Les- 
ter Sharp. Massachusetts Mutual, and 
W. W. Peterson, Connecticut Mutual. 
Open forum was conducted by George 
E. Lackey on the general topic of mod- 
ern merchandising. 








The Safest, Quickest Asset 
The Most Easily Accumulated 


When you insure your life and earning ability 
under our life income plan you build up a substan- 
tial cash value almost before you know it. 


This is quickly available in emergency and at 
retirement is payable in one sum or as a monthly 


life income. 


At times like the present those holding this type 
of life insurance in substantial amounts have every 
reason to congratulate themselves. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Great-West’s Increase 
In Important Items 


MORE ASSETS AND _IN-FORCE 





Administration Expenses Decrease; 
Portfolio Shows Diversification of 
Investments; Company Expanding 





During the year 1931 the Great-West 
Life increased its assets $6,423,608, the 
total assets at the end of the year being 
$135.571,240, and showing this wide di- 
versification : 


Bonds and Debentures.... 32.8% 
City Mortgages and Prop- 

WANN ceo Ananclacaneons 24.6% 
Policy LOGNE ....00<s0c0% 21.6% 
Farm Mortgages and 

PROUIUIES aivinecccncceas 19.2% 
Stocks, Common and Pre- 

ECS 5% 


President George W. Allan, in ad- 
dressing the annual meeting drew par- 
ticular attention to the preponderance of 
bonds and debentures which largely con- 
sist of Governmental and high-class Mu- 
nicipal issues, The market values of all 
the company’s bonds, debentures, and 
stocks, now exceed their book values by 
$375,000. 

President Allan in commenting on the 
conservative attitude of the company 
said: “We are not unprepared to meet 
still greater difficulties in the future 
should they unexpectedly arise, while, 
if conditions improve, we confidently ex- 
pect an era of great prosperity for our 
company.” 


Met Difficult Year in Splendid Fashion 


General Manager C. C. Ferguson in his 
report pointed out that increases had 
been recorded in the assets, interest and 
premium receipts, business in _ force, 
and there had been a marked decrease 
in administration expenses. 

“T am sure that all will agree that the 
Great-West Life has given a most cred- 
itable account of itself during the diffi- 
sult year under review. I feel that the 
company now stands in an excellent po- 
sition to push forward to further accom- 
plishment in the extent and character of 
its services,” said Mr. Ferguson. 

In the United States the company op- 
erates in Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and a branch office was 
recently opened in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

All policy obligations are paid to 
American policyholders in United States 
currency and these obligations are pro- 
vided for by some $8,000,000 in securi- 
ties on deposit in the various states. 





LINCOLN INCOME LIFE 


Proposed Merger Deal of Oklahoma 
City and Louisville Companies 
Nearer Completion 
The proposed merger deal, announced 
several weeks ago, of the Lincoln Life 
& Accident Insurance Co. of Oklahoma 
City and the Income Life Insurance Co. 
of Louisville was brought closer to com- 
pletion on January 27 when the stock- 
holders of the Income Life, at a meet- 
ing in Louisville, voted in favor of the 
merger, under a program whereby the 
merged companies would operate with 
headquarters at Louisville under the 
name Lincoln Income Life Insurance Co., 
with P. K. Smith, Oklahoma City, as 
chairman of the board; A. L. Noe, Louts- 
ville, continuing as president; John T. 
Acree, Oklahoma City, vice-president; 
Luther F. Carson, Louisville, vice-pres!- 
dent; A. A. Fischer, Louisville, vice- 
president; Fred W. Hardwick, Louisville, 
treasurer; N. Gray Rochester, Louisville, 
secretary; Henry J. Tilford, Louisville, 
general counsel; Dr. Lytle Atherton, 
Louisville, medical director; and Dr. I). 
P. Hall, Louisville, assistant medical di- 
rector. By the terms of the deal P. Kk. 
Smith and John T. Acree would be added 

to the present Income official family. 








J. Franklin Shindell led the Northern 
New Jersey agency of the 
Mutual for 1931. 


Provident 
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WELL BALLASTED 














STABILIT 








|. pone enviable stability, as reflected by its Financial 


Statement, has been built into its structure by strict 


adherence, in good years and lean years, to sound, con- 


servative business principles. 


Stability in a financial institution means the ability 


to meet not only normal demands but the unusual de- 


mands in stormy periods of business depression. 


In 1931, the accumulation of NYNL’s current cash 


income over and above the calls made upon it, enabled 


the Company to take advantage of favorable opportunities 


to buy high grade securities, a substantial part of which 


were U. S. Government Bonds. 


It closed the year with 


43 per cent of its total assets in cash, U. S. Government 


Bonds, and other readily marketable high grade securities. 


NYNL’s impregnable stability is due to its careful, 


expert selection of investments in fundamental, basic in- 


dustries, wisely diversified over a broad field, and with 


varied maturity dates assuring a constant, steady supply of 


cash for reinvestment. NYNL’s investment portfolio is con- 


ceded by those best qualified to judge to be as clean and sound 


as can be found in any American financial institution. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis.Minn. 


STRONG 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN—Chairman 
Executive Com., First National Bank 


E. L. CARPENTER—President, 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


LIBERAL 





(a 
~~ in 193] 
N“NL FORGED AHEAD! 


Profits Paid Policyholders 

1% Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets 

3% Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force 

10 Million Dollars 


Income During Year 


12'2 Million Dollars 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1931 
RESOURCES 





Bonds— 
RD. SS GVGPTBINE ois. k os se sos 7.5%) $3,452,075.25 
State, County, and Municipal... .. (7.0%) 3,189,072.18 
Canadian Governments........... (1.5% 705,599.57 
oo ee (9.6%) 4,419,520.98 
Railroad Equipments............. (8.8%) 4,030,775.20 
nena a (7.4%)  3,413,203.37 


Total Bonds $19,210.246.55 (41.8%) 
Mortgage Loans— 


I a ie Sars orate cs das (11.5%) 5,283,984.79 
go rrr er rere (12.7%) 5,818,947.60 
ear rer eee (21.7%) 9,972,055.80 
Real Estate (Incl. Home Office Bldg.) (4.3%) 1,982,487.12 
Premiums, Due and Deferred........ (4.4%) 2,020,635.00 
oe OE eee (1.1%) 500,214.40 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other 
ES Se Se eet (2.5%) 1,131,756.39 
ano eden Gia 100%) $45,920,327.65 
/€ 
LIABILITIES 
ee $36,793,899.00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid ............ None 
Claims Reported but Proofs of Loss not 
CER Se ee rca ae 244,972.34 


Present Value of Death, Disability, and 
other Claims Payable in Instalments.... . 
Premiumsand Interest Paid in Advance ..... 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1932......... 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .................. 
Contingency Tcstrves ..... 2.6. s csc ccesness 
Profits for Distribution to Policyholders. ... . 
Surplus to Policyholders (Including 
$1,100,000.00 Paid-in Capital)..... 


1,565,973.98 
316,964.04 
265,000.00 
670,700.54 
1,000,000.00 
2,310,935.01 


2,751,882.74 
$45 920,327.65 
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Board of Direetors 


E. W. DECKER—President, 
Northwestern National Bank 


A. F. PILLSBURY—Treasurer, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


Cc. T. JAFFRAY—President, 


T. F. WALLACE—President, 


Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank 


“Soo” Railway 


FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER 


0. J. ARNOLD—President, 
Northwestern National Life 


THEODORE WOLD—V ice President, 
Northwestern National Bank 


—President, F. H. Peavey & Company 


$360.000.0090 
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New Agency Organization ee 
(Continued from Page 1) . 
- inu rom Page a SAS fof all 
torney at the Boston office giving spe- of 100,000 units of one share Class A 


cial attention to the marine department. 
He resigned in 1920 to become identi- 
fied with the National Bureau of In- 
formation and Education of New York. 

Mr. Cahill is a past president of the 
New York State Bankers Association 
and is well-known in the banking field. 
Mrs, Stewart was secretary to the sec- 
retary of commerce during the entire 
Wilson administration and has had wide 
experience in office management and 
personnel supervision. 

The American Fiduciary Agency, Inc., 
will do a general insurance brokerage 
and agency business. The company is 
incorporated in Delaware with a char- 
ter that permits it to engage in all kinds 
of insurance. Francis R. Stoddard, for- 
mer superintendent of insurance of 
New York, is attorney for the company. 


Some Unusual Features in View 


One of the first things on the program 
of the new organization is to acquire a 
stock life insurance company, The East- 
ern Underwriter was informed by Mr. 
Hopkins who will have general super- 
vision of the production end of the busi- 
ness. The original plan was to form their 
own company but an existing company 


with a New York charter may be ac- 
quired. 
There may be some unusual features 


with the life insurance 
business. For one thing a special ap- 
peal will be made to women, Those back 
of this new undertaking are strongly of 
the opinion that life insurance protec- 
tion as customarily formulated in poli- 
cies and plans and also as it is presented 
has neglected to consider the problem 
and needs of women. There will prob- 
ably be some special forms of insurance 
protection programs for women. There 
may also be innovations in policies in 
other respects such as combining as 
many forms of insurance under one pol- 
icy as possible. 

Financing of the American Fiduciary 
Agency will be done through a large 
dealer organization throughout the coun- 
try. The capital structure will consist 


in connection 


and two shares of common, and will be 
offered in units only. The total: author- 
ized capital will be 600,000 shares of no 
par value, 100,000 of which is the Class 
A 70 cent Convertible Cumulative stock, 
callable at $11 per share, and 500,000 
shares of common. Both classes of 
stock carry full voting privileges. 
The Board of Directors 

The board of directors includes: D. A. 

Beaton, Boston, treasurer of American 


Register Co.; John N. Beckley, Roch- 
ester, chairman of board of General 


H. A. Brown, Tren- 
ton, N. J., president, Lenox, Inc.; Albert 
Sidney Burleson, Austin, Tex., former 
Postmaster General; Michael H. Cahill, 
New York, treasurer; Dr. Thomas Dar- 
lington, New York, trustee of Metro- 
politan Savings Bank; Alvin E. Dodd, 
Cincinnati, vice-pre sident of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co.; Hunter Eckert, 
Reading, Pa.; Col. Philip B. Fouke, S 
Louis, vice- president and director of 
Eitingon-Schild Co., Inc.; Charles J. 
Gregory, New York, vice-president of 
American Founders Corp.; Judge Moses 
H. Grossman, New York, attorney; Eu- 
gene F, Hartley, New York; J. A. H. 
Hopkins, New York, vice-president; 
Carl E. Milliken, New York, secretary, 
Motion Picture Producers & Distributors 
of America; Willis G. Nash, New York, 
former vice-president of Irving Trust 
Co.; M. Eugene Newsom, Durham, N. C., 
vice-president of Citizens National Bank; 
Byron R. Newton, New York, former 
assistant Secretary of Treasury; William 
Wallace Nichols, New York, assistant to 
the president of Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. ; 
Walter Parker, New Orleans, vice-presi- 
dent. Mississippi Valley Association; A. 
C. Pouch. New York, president of 
American Dock Co.; William C. Redfield, 
New York. chairman of the board; 
James M. Speers, New York, chairman 
of James McCutcheon & Co.; Mrs. 
Agathe O. Stewart, New York. secre- 
tary: Glen G. White, New York. vice- 
president and director of Westchester 
First National Corp.; and George T. 
Wilson, New York, president. 


Railway Signal Co.; 
- a ’ 





$7,250,000 IN SINGLE DAY 

Vice-President John A. Stevenson, of 
the Penn Mutual, announces to his 
agency force that on National Life In- 
surance Day the company’s representa- 
tives produced a larger volume than on 
any other single day in the company’s 
history. The amount was $7,250,000. The 
agency department had supplied a work- 
ing plan for the day’s activities, and in 
every possible way had coordinated its 
efforts with the plans of the general 
committee. 

This was the Penn Mutual’s response 
to the able leadership of Albert G. Bor- 
den, second vice-president of the Equit- 
able, who was chairman of the Life In- 
surance Day program. 





ALICE ROCHE TALKS 

Miss Alice E. Roche, manager of the 
sales promotion department of the Louis 
F. Paret agency of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life in. Camden and Philadelphia, 
spoke before a meeting of life insurance 
managers in Washington, D. C., last 
week. 


CHANGE I1.A.C. COMMITTEE NAME 

At the recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and life group advisory 
committee of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in New York, the idea was 
favored of calling the old standing com- 
mittee the Life Group Meeting in New 
York, with the suggestion strongly advo- 
cated that the Southern Meeting be de- 
signed as Life Group Round Table in 
Dallas, or whatever the city might be 
which is chosen each year. Rex B. 
Magee, advertising manager, Lamar Life, 
has been appointed chairman of the life 
group round table meeting in Dallas for 
the meeting scheduled for April 17, 18 
and 19. 





TRANSFERRED TO BATAVIA, N. Y 


Bruno Haberbush, who has been man- 
ager for the Metropolitan Life branch at 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been transferred 
to similar work in Batavia, N. Y. He 
was given a farewell luncheon by the 
members of the agency staff and later 
entertained them at a dinner in the up- 
state city in which he has been serving. 







Gre +... policies 

* received at the 
=P Home Office were 
¢ issued within 24 

« hours- Jan.1931z 

@ Jan.1932,incl-~ 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 








MYRICK ENGAGEMENT 

Julian S. Myrick, well known Mutual 
Life manager in New York City, and 
Mrs. Myrick last week announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss Shir- 
ley Colton Myrick, to William Hill 
Clyde. Mr. Clyde is a great-grandson 
of the late Thomas Clyde, founder of 
the Clyde Steamship Line. 





HELSER BACK IN INSURANCE 

Charles W. Helser, who has been en- 
gaged in chamber of commerce work fol- 
lowing a long experience in life insur- 
ance, has been elected vice-president of 
the Union States Life of Portland, Ore. 


TO TALK IN BUFFALO 

Theodore M. Richle, vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will be the guest of honor at a 
dinner meeting in Buffalo on Friday, 
February 26. Plans for the event are 
now being made by Edward A. Dunlap, 
president, and other officers of the Buf- 
falo association, 


HEADS AGENCY ASSOCIATION 

J. Franklin Shindell, supervisor of the 
Alexander F. Gillis agency in Newark for 
the Provident Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Gillis Agency 
Association, with Charles J. Schmitz as 
vice-president. 








in Maryland! 


Generous Contract . 





Sales Possibilities Undeveloped 


We have some of the Best Counties in the State Open. 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation 


GEORGE WASHINGTON ee Se INSURANCE COMPANY 
rleston, est 


Full Policy Service 























156 Fifth Avenue 





| ORGANIZED 1850 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct 


contract 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 

of AMERICA 
Jersey City — 

INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 


New Jersey 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
o 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
578 Madison Ave.—Wlckersham 2-2627 


245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
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Massachusetts Mutual Dividends 


The latest company to announce its 
new dividend scale is the Massachusetts 
Mutual. For the year commencing June 
1, 1932 a reduction in dividends over a 
twenty-year period on the ordinary plans 
amounts to between 6% and 7%. For 
subsequent years the difference between 
the old and new schedule gradually di- 
minishes. President William H. Sar- 
geant in a letter to the field says: 

To Our Representatives: 

Referring to my letter of January 6, I 
have now to inform you that at the meet- 
ing of our board of directors held today 
it was decided, for the reasons outlined 
in that letter, to make a modification in 
our present dividend schedule. 

In view of the uncertainties of the 
next few years, it was not considered de- 
sirable at this time to make up any com- 
pletely new dividend schedule, but rather 
to make such modifications of the pres- 
ent schedule as would in all probability 
cover the requirements of the situation. 
When conditions appear to be such that 
a more definite indication of the general 
trend of the elements underlying the 
dividend schedule is available a com- 
pletely revised schedule will be adopted. 

Briefly, therefore, the dividends which 
we will pay during the year commencing 
June 1, 1932, and the schedule which we 
expect to continue for a period, will be 
based upon certain percentages of the 
dividends that would have been paid un- 
der the present dividend schedule. 

The present dividend schedule will, 
however, be maintained in full on the 
following contracts: 

1. Policies issued on a 3%% and 4% 

reserve basis. 

2. All Deferred and Retirement An- 

nuities, 

3. Single Premium Five Year Endow- 

ments issued since June 1, 1931. 

It was also decided by the directors 
that the present rate of interest payable 
on dividend accumulations — 4.8% — and 
the proceeds of instalment settlements— 
5%—would be maintained as at present. 

Paid-Up Policies—Dividends on 3% 
paid-up and -extended term insurance 
policies will be on the basis of 95% of 
the present schedule. 


Premium Paying Life, Endowment and 
Term Policies 

A. During the dividend year com- 
mencing June 1, 1932, the following per- 
centages of the present dividend schedule 
will be paid: 

1. 75% of the Ist to the 15th dividends, 
inclusive; 
80% of the 16th dividend; 
85% of the 17th dividend; 
90% of the 18th dividend; 
95% of the 19th and all subsequent 
dividends. 

For example, under Ordinary Life 
Plan, age at issue 35, the following are 
the new and old dividends. ($1,000 basis.) 


ew 


Policy Number of New Old 

Issue Dividend Dividend Dividend 
July, 1909 23rd $10.75 $11.32 
July, 1914 18th 8.96 9.96 
July, 1915 17th 8.28 9.74 
July, 1916 16th 7.61 9.51 
July, 1917 15th 6.98 9.30 
July, 1920 12th 6.59 8.78 
July, 1930 2nd 5.33 7.11 


are based on the following percentages 
of the present dividend schedule: 


1. 80% of the Ist to the 15th dividends, in- 
clusive; 

. 85% of the 16th dividend; 

- 90% of the 17th dividend; 

. 95% of the 18th and all subsequent divi- 
dends. a : 
C. For the dividend year commencing 

June 1, 1934, the following percentages 

of the present dividend schedule are il- 

lustrated: 

1. 85% of the Ist to the 15th dividends, in- 

clusive. 

2. 90% of the 16th dividend; 

3. 95% of the 17th and all subsequent divi- 

dends. a , 

D. For the dividend year commencing 
June 1, 1935, the following percentages of 
the present dividend schedule are illus- 
trated. 

1, 90% of the Ist to the 15th dividends, in- 

clusive ; 

2. 95% of the 16th and all subsequent divi- 

dends. _ 3 

E. For the dividend year commencing 
June 1, 1936, 

95% of the present dividend schedule has been 
used for illustrative purposes. 

Representative for Next Five Year 

Period Requirements 

- The dividend figures have been calcu- 

lated on the basis shown above and are, 

as far as the dividend year commencing 

June 1, 1932, is concerned, applicable only 

to policies issued since June 1, 1931. | 

The foregoing dividend schedule is, as 
already stated, believed to be representa- 
tive of what may be required over the 
next five year period. It is possible, how- 
ever, that with the improvement in con- 
ditions larger dividends may be paid. 

In view of the adoption of this new 
schedule, no dividend figures other than 
those provided in the booklet and in the 
accompanying sheets must be used by 
any representative, and we must ask you 
to adhere very strictly to this practice. 

Examination of the dividend booklet 
sent you herewith will illustrate the rela- 
tively small reduction that has been made 
in the dividend schedule. For example, 
the following table shows that even if 
the new schedule be adhered to in full, 
the difference in 10 years’ dividend pay- 
ments under the new and old plans is 
never as much as 10% of the dividend 
payments. 


wh 


Age 25 


Old New 
Ordinary Life $64.97 $58.81 
20 Payment Life 75.29 68.40 
20 Year Endowment 95.02 86.65 
Ordinary Life $6.16 
20 Payment Life 6.89 
20 Year Endowment 8.37 


It will be observed in comparisons of 
the time required to make a policy paid- 
up that the difference is never more than 
one year, and it should be remembered 
also in this connection that in many 
cases there will be a substantial cash bal- 
ance available toward the payment of 
the premium for the additional year. 

We believe, therefore, that the change 
in our dividend schedule will accomplish 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
at the very minimum of discomfort to 
our field force, and we feel thoroughly 
satisfied that the next few years will 
demonstrate to you not only the practi- 
cability of the new plan when tested 
under actual selling conditions, but as 
well, the desirability for the measure. 

W. H. SARGEANT, 
President. 





1871—Sixtieth Anniversary—1931 




















THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 


Bradford H. Walker, 
President. 
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5 45 
Old New 
$ 77.32 $69.91 $ 87.27 $78.94 
87.54 79.38 96.46 87.48 
102.56 93.30 106.45 96.75 
DIFFERENCES 

$7.41 $8.33 

8.16 8.98 

9.26 9.70 





“QUOTA BUSTERS” CLUB 
A “Quota Busters” Club has been 
formed in the New Jersey agency of 
the Lincoln National, and will hold 
monthly dinner meetings. 





JOIN NEWARK AGENCY 
. E. Hunting of Fair Haven and 
Richard S. Coward of Caldwell, N. J., 
(the latter a well-known ship’s officer) 
have joined the William H. Masterson 
agency in Newark for the Equitable Life 
Society. 


WILL CONTINUE DISABILITY 

The Continental Life of St. Louis will 
continue to write income disability bene- 
fits. President Ed Mays has cautioned 
the company’s agents, however, to sell 
the coverage only to risks of the. best 
type. 








Prescribe Exactly 


No doctor would offer the 
same prescriptions to all of his 
patients. An agent too should 
be able to-choose from a wide 
variety of contracts in order to 
make his economic prescrip- 
tions exact. 


FIDELITY OFFERS THAT: 
VARIETY 


Policy forms to suit modern 
needs; Low Rate Life, Family 
Income and the famous “In- 
come for Life” which Fidelity 
originated. Disability benefits 
—income and waiver of pre- 
mium. Accidental death bene- 
fits. Back of its contracts is a 
record of more than half a 
century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR 


T Pr LITY MUTUAL LIFE 











GOV’T BORROWS HOLMBERG 





Northwestern National’s Treasurer to 
Work Temporarily for Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, 
Washington 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis has acceded to an urgent re- 
quest from Washington to loan tempor- 
arily the services of its treasurer, George 
C. Holmberg, to the $2,000,000,000 Re- 
construction Finance Corporation now 
being organized to counteract deflation 
by providing emergency relief to finan- 
cial institutions, agriculture, commerce 

and industry. 

Inasmuch as the activities of the re- 
construction corporation will in many 
respects parallel those of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, with which Mr. 
Holmberg was prominently identified 
from 1921 to 1925, his services will be 
especially valuable. 

Mr. Holmberg, who has been treasurer 
of Northwestern National since the com- 
pletion of his work with the War Fi- 
nance Corporation in 1925, was chairman 
of the financial section of the American 
Life Convention last year. 





can and will. 








READY TO NEGOTIATE 


with men who know how and want to sell poli- 
cies—not experimenters but resultors—those who 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Incorporated 1848 
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FIRE PROTECTION TAXES 

In discussing taxation of insurance 
companies for fire protection the quar- 
terly publication of the National Fire 
Protection Association points out in- 
equities and injustices. 

Fire departments when first organized 
were privately maintained by the insur- 
ance companies. Although the entire 
community benefited, insurance compa- 
nies were compelled to carry a burden- 
some and unfair load which was really 
a load upon the backs of prudent citi- 
zens who carried fire insurance. 

Though inequitable taxes upon fire in- 
surance still persist, the municipal fire 
departments of the United States and 
Canada have since an early period been 
supported from the general tax levies as- 
sessed against the real and_ personal 
property benefited by fire department 
protection. In the days when practical- 
ly all buildings were of combustible con- 
struction, and when there was no marked 
differentiation in hazard or protection 
between the various buildings of a city, 
a fire department assessment on the 
basis of the assessed property valua- 
tion was doubtless as equitable an ar- 
rangement as could be devised. 

Like many institutions surviving from 
an earlier age, the present method of 
assessing the cost of fire protection 
seems wholly illogical, and in some re- 
spects contrary to the best public pol- 
icy, says the National Fire Protection 
Association. The largest taxes are paid 
by fire-resistive and sprinklered build- 
ings; that have the smallest need for 
public fire protection. Why should the 
prudent citizen who erects a fire-safe 
building pay a heavy tax to support a 
fire department whose principal function 
is to protect hazardous structures that are 
of very low value and which make a 
relatively small contribution to the ag- 
gregate tax levy? The present system 
tends to penalize the provident members 
of the community and to discourage fire- 
resistive building construction and im- 
proved fire protection, 

Some portion of the expense for pub- 
lic fire protection—the cost of that por- 
tion of the fire protection system that 
would still be necessary to public safety 
if all the structures in the city met the 
best standards of construction and pro- 
tection—should clearly be a _ charge 
against the entire community, and can 
fairly be assessed as a part of the gen- 
eral tax levy. The balance, perhaps a 
half or more of the total, represents the 
cost of protection for combustible build- 
ings and unsprinklered hazardous occu- 
pancies, existing hazards that would not 


be duplicated in new constructions under 
the terms of modern building and fire 
prevention code requirements. Equity 
demands some new method of assessing 
this part of the cost, some method based 
upon hazard or combustibility, rather 
than upon value. At first glance this 
might seem to involve great difficulties, 
but there is no reason to believe that 
once some such method were established 
there would be any greater trouble in its 
application than in the case of tax as- 
sessment on the basis of property value, 
which despite its inherent difficulty has 
proven a workable method over a long 
period of years. 

“If half the fire protection tax could 
be assessed on some such basis as on 
cubic feet of combustible material, there 
would be a powerful incentive to reduce 
assessments by replacing combustible by 
fire-resistive construction and eliminat- 
ing hazards by sprinkler protection. 
Such a tax plan would operate to ac- 
celerate the present tendency towards in- 
creased fire safety, and bring nearer the 
time when the combustibility of cities 
may be so reduced as to require only a 
fraction of the present expenditures for 
municipal fire protection,” are the con- 
clusions of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 





INFINITESIMAL LOSS ON $90,000,000 
OF FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
The annual reports of the companies 

are showing many encouraging features. 

Take the case of the Pacific Mutual, for 

instance. At the close of the year 1931 

that company had in excess of $90,000,000 

invested in loans on first mortgages, no 
loan exceeding 50% of the appraised 
value of the property. Of these loans 
there were only five on which the inter- 

est was delinquent at the close of 1931, 

the amount of interest being $13,226. 

There were two cases of delinquent in- 

terest on collateral loans, totaling $2,- 

031.26. The percentage of interest de- 

linquent on bonds, limited to one issue, 

was but small relative to the total in- 

come from bonds, and there were no div- 

idends on preferred stocks due and un- 

paid. The company owns no common 
stocks. 

There were few mortgage foreclosures 
during the year and one-only in process 
when the year closed, the amount of the 
loan being $8,000. The company owns 
only six properties acquired through 
foreclosure. 





The Prudential of London announces 
the retirement on pension of Bernard 
Humphrey, manager for Canada. 





JAMES A. McLAIN 


James A. McLain, vice-president of 
the Guardian Life and production man- 
ager of that company, met Sir John 
Simon and Stanley Baldwin, two of the 
most famous statesmen in England, 
while visiting in Yorkshire, England, re- 
cently. 

x * * 

Charles E. Crane, who has been made 
director of publicity for the National 
Life of Vermont, is a Dartmouth man 
who went with the Associated Press in 
Boston and was in charge of its bu- 
reaus at Portland, Me., and Providence. 
In 1906 he traveled in Europe, later be- 
coming a feature writer in London. Re- 
turning he became editor of the Brock- 
ton Times from which paper he returned 
to the Associated Press in New York 
City to handle editorial and executive 
positions. In 1910 he was sent to Pitts- 
burgh to reorganize the A. P. there; and 
in 1911-13 he was early morning man- 
ager of the A. P. in New York, later in- 
itiating and organizing its feature serv- 
ice. In 1917 he moved to Vermont 
where he purchased the Middlebury 
Register, running this country paper for 
three years. Then for eight years he 
was associated with the Brattleboro Re- 
former where a column he ran was in- 
fluential in Vermont affairs. At the 
same time he also edited a publication 
for the Vermont-Peoples Bank 

* * x 


Sir Daniel McMillan, K.C.M.G., vice- 
president of the Great West Life of 
Winnipeg, celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday last month. He was Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba for eleven years 
and treasurer of Manitoba for seven 
years. He came to Manitoba in 1870 as 
a captain in the First Ontario Rifles, be- 
ing an officer in the first Wolseley ex- 
pedition sent to stamp out the first Riel 
Rebellion. 

* £ 6 

Walter A. Schaefer, president of the 
Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey and head of the agency 
which bears his name in Newark, who 
has been ill at his home for about a 
week with an abcess in his nose, is now 
back at his office feeling somewhat im- 
proved. 

* * &* 

Harold Junker, who has been associ- 
ated with the Crum & Forster organiza- 
tion for thirty years and who enjoys 
wide popularity in the fire insurance 
field, was elected a director of Crum & 
Forster at a meeting last week. Mr. 
Junker is an officer of Crum & Forster 
and also of the United States Fire and 
the North River. He has spent his en- 
tire business career with that organiza- 
tion. 





C. R. Pitcher, formerly deputy man- 
ager of the Royal and now president of 
the Insurance Institute of America, gave 
a good-bye luncheon at the Drug & 
Chemical Club to the members of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute and 
a few of his friends, executives of in- 
surance companies, whom he wished to 
meet with the board of governors. The 
occasion of this luncheon was the de- 
parture of Mr. Pitcher on a cruise to 
the Mediterranean which started on Jan- 
uary 29. The trip includes stops at 
Cairo, Jerusalem and other well known 
places on the Mediterranean. He ex- 
pects to leave the cruise boat, the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Columbus, at 
Southampton on March 3%) and spend 
two or three weeks in Great Britain, 
where he hopes to visit a number of 
British insurance societies. He will re- 
turn to the United States about May 1. 

* £ @ 


William F. B. McNeary, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and Albert St. Peter, 
supervisor of the trust insurance divi- 
sion of the Society, sailed recently 
for Bermuda. They assisted Albert G. 
Borden, chairman of the Life Insurance 
Day committee in the remarkable fine 
work of that committee. More than 
400,000 pieces of literature of various 
kinds went out from the committee to 
head offices, general agents, managers 
and others. 

.* ¢ * 

Reynolds Pomeroy, newly appointed 
general agent of the Provident Mutual 
in New York, is on the program of the 
forthcoming general agents’ convention 
at St. Petersburg, Fla, for a_ talk 
on “Stimulating a Veteran Agent’s Pro- 
duction.” 

. * «+ 


Eugene F. Hord of New York City, 
vice-president Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity, attended the annual conferences in 
San Francisco with head office officials. 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, who was cho- 
sen to attend the conference last week 
in Detroit between company representa- 
tives and agents on the matter of a 
standard agency contract, was unable to 
be present on account of an attack of 
appendicitis. He is now reported as re- 
covering satisfactorily from the opera- 
tion. 

* + & 

Walter Wood Parsons, president of 
the Atlantic Mutual, is a member of a 
committee appointed by the American 
Bureau of Shipping to select a succes- 
sor to the late Captain C. A. McAllister 
as president of the organization. The 
committee will report its recommenda- 
tions in May. 

2, at 

Donald R. McLennan of Chicago, pres- 
ident of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., na- 
tionally known insurance managers and 
brokers, was last week elected a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Railroad to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of the lat« 
Levi L. Rue of Philadelphia. 

* * 


Miss Blanche C. Huber, secretary t 
Leo Thieman, executive secretary of th« 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters, 
on Tuesday evening, January 26, was 
elected to serve her sixth term as presi- 
dent of the Asher Business Women’s 
Council, she having also served as pres- 
ident of the national body. Miss Huber 
prior to joining the board some years 
ago was in the Louisville field office ot 
the Home of New York. She is a sis- 
ter of James C. Huber, of Lebanon, Ky., 
local agent, and officer of the Kentucky 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

* 


Mrs. Cora B. Fithian, manager of the 
Women’s Department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, has been with that company 
for twenty years. 
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New Rumsey & Morgan Partner 

Louis J. Wolff, who has been with the 
law firm of Rumsey & Morgan, New 
York City, since 1921, and has a splendid 
reputation in the insurance community, 
has been made a member of that firm. 
David Rumsey was at one time general 
counsel and vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Fire Insurance Co, 

A graduate of Columbia College, class 
of 1907, Mr. Wolff received his LL.B. de- 
gree two years later. When at Colum- 
bia he achieved among other things rec- 
ognition as a chess player. He captained 
the team there which played Oxford and 
Cambridge by cable. He established a 
record by winning for three years in suc- 
cession in these international matches. 
One of the members of the team cap- 
tained by Mr. Wolff was Capablanca, 
who later became world chess champion. 

Mr. Wolff has appeared as counsel in 
many insurance cases, doing particularly 
brilliant work for American creditors in 
the celebrated Norske Lloyd case. The 
liquidation proceedings in this case es- 
tablished for the first time in American 
law the principle that creditors of Amer- 
ican branches of an insolvent foreign in- 
surance company are to be paid in full 
if the assets in the United States are 
sufficient for that purpose, even though 
creditors generally receive only a small 
percentage of their claims. This decision 
was especially important later in connec- 
tion with the liquidation of Russian com- 
panies in which instance the principle 
was applied without question. Incident- 
ally, the counsel for the foreign liquida- 
tors in the Norske-Lloyd case was 
Charles Evans Hughes. 

When Leroy A. Lincoln, now vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, left 
the New York Insurance Department, of 
which he was counsel, he became asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Rumsey & 
Morgan. , 

ee « 


Aeroplane Fires 


Since January, 1930, in addition to 
those which have burned in hangars, 
there have been about 180 fires in aero- 
planes. Nearly four hundred lives have 
been lost in these fires. The largest num- 
ber of fires have been in private planes. 
Crash fires are the most numerous and 
the most disastrous to human life. Ex- 
clusive of crash fires the following were 
the origins in 122 losses: motor com- 
partment, 26; fabric, 19; passenger cock- 
pit, 7; gasoline tank, 5; wing, 3; mail 
compartment, 2; and no data avail- 
able, 60. 

The greatest single known cause of 
fires in the air are due to the hazard 
incidental to the use of gasoline, accord- 
ing to the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. It records nine instances of 


fuel lines breaking or leaking, due in part 
to the stresses and vibrations to which 
they were subjected, as well as to the 
corrosive effect of the high test fuel used. 
Five fires were due to the spilling of 
gasoline from the fuel tanks. Once gaso- 
line escapes from tanks or piping, hot 














——— 


motors and exhaust pipes offer ready ig- 
nition. 

Of thirty-three fires of known origin 
starting on the ground fourteen were 
attributed to backfire or the ignition of 
fabric parts by sparks or flames from 
the exhaust. In a considerable number 
of instances back fire occurred when 


starting a cold motor. 
* x 


Can’t Prevent Public Officials in Mas- 
sachusetts From Holding 
Insurance Licenses 
The question has been asked the Mas- 
sachusetts Department whether a select- 
man of a town in that state can be pro- 
hibited from soliciting or negotiating in- 
surance simply because he holds that 
office. Horace J. Taylor, counsel of the 
Massachusetts Department, says there is 
no such prohibition; that persons who 
hold public office are not barred from 
being licensed as an agent or broker un- 
der the provisions of Section 162 of 
Chapter 175 of the state’s general laws. 
‘= - 


Rockefeller City 

It is not known yet what the eventual 
name will be for the big building de- 
velopment now under way in Fifth Ave- 
nue in the ’Fifties. At the present time 
the newspapers are calling it Radio 
City, the radio people with their keen 
appreciation of publicity neglecting no 
opportunity so to refer to the project. 
One of the most modest men in the city, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given no 
intimation that he desires it to be called 
Rockefeller City, but many closely asso- 
ciated with him so refer to it. Any- 
way, when completed it will be one of 
the great sights of the town and a great 
center of culture and entertainment as 
well as of business. At the present time 
it is not known whether there will be 
opera there or not. It is pretty certain. 
that the Metropolitan Opera Co. will re- 
main where it is at Broadway and 
Fortieth Street, but some arrangement 
might be made with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Co. or the Philadelphia company 


for performances. 
. ee « 


Enterprising Pompton Plains 

Passing through the picturesque town 
of Pompton Plains, N. J., a motorist may 
be startled by the piercing shriek of a 
siren. What at first appears to be a red 
“oil tank motor” approaching at high 
speed, manned by a crew of men in full 
fire fighting equipment, is in reality Sup- 
ply Company No. 1 responding to a fire 
alarm. 

Pompton Plains has no public water 
supply. Although equipped with a mod- 
ern motor driven pumper, the town was 
hampered by lack of sufficient water, and 
was dependent upon private wells and 
cisterns and occasionally could make use 
of the Pequannock River. To overcome 
this difficulty and afford better fire pro- 
tection, a number of the enterprising 
citizens a year ago organized Supply 
Company No. 1, the membership number- 
ing twenty-eight and the officers being 
as follows: Herbert Day, president; 


Robert J. Stell, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Charles Miller, chief engineer; R. 
C. Hill, captain; G. F. Alees, first lieu- 
tenant; Allan Pellet, second lieutenant. 

They then purchased an oil tank wa- 
gon, which was completely renovated for 
the purpose of carrying water. It has 
a capacity of 860 gallons and is equipped 
with two outlets and may be used to 
supply water to the pumper. Arrange- 
ments were made with the adjoining 
borough by which the tank could be re- 
filled from their hydrants as often as 
necessary, thus assuring the continuous 
operation of the pumper, It is also 
equipped with all the fittings of modern 
fire fighting apparatus and is indeed an 
asset to the community. 

One of the leaders in the enterprise 
was Mr. Stell, who is identified with 
many of the local interests, being post- 
master, secretary of the Pompton Plains 
Building and Loan Association and also 
being engaged in the real estate and in- 


surance business. 
* * * 


Town Gets Good Boost 


Hervey W. Laird, formerly associated 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and who is now secretary 
of the Lakeland Chamber of Commerce, 
Lakeland, Fla., has written a two column 
article about that city in the local paper, 
which paints the community so attrac- 
tively that any one who reads it would 
like to live there. According to Mr. 
Laird, Lakeland has everything. 

If you don’t believe it, read this last 
paragraph: “Surely there is no set of 
people in any part of the country with 
more to go on, more natural and acquir- 
ed advantages, more reasons for pride in 
home and surroundings, more promising 
outlook, than this good city of Lakeland. 
Its beauty charms everybody who lives 
in its midst for even a short time, its 
substantiality creates confidence, its citi- 
zenship is high and honorable. It’s a 
great city, offering many bright promises. 
Let’s go about being fully worthy of all 
that it possesses and equals to all that 


it offers.” 
+ * 


Quick Delivery of Fire Policies 


B. Mitchell Simpson, an energetic and 
resourceful young member of the old es- 
tablished agency firm of William Simp- 
son & Son, Philadelphia (he is the third 
generation of Insurance Simpsons), re- 
cently gave an exhibition of policy de- 
livery speed service, when the manager 
of a New York brokerage department of 
one of his companies ‘phoned a large 
order with the request that policies be 
rushed. “It is very important that we 
get them today,” he said. “How about 
sending them air mail?” 

“You will get them without fail to- 
day,” said Simpson. 

Several hours later a young man 
walked into the New York office and in- 
troduced himself to the manager. “I am 
B. Mitchell Simpson and here are the 
policies.” He had made the trip from 
Philadelphia to New York to deliver the 


policies in person. 
* * 


O. H. Hammond Working For 
Prison Reform 

Ogden H. Hammond, now an insur- 
ance broker associated with Frank & 
Du Bois, and former Ambassador to 
Spain, is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, New York 
City. George Gordon Battle is president 
of the committee, which is working to 
establish better prison industries. work 
with wage, vocational and_ industrial 
training, classification of prisoners, ade- 
quate housing, state farms, rehabilitation 
of deported ex-prisoners and public ed- 


ucation. 
* * * 


Case of Mistaken Identity 

An underwriter had called for a credit 
rating on a new risk and upon its receipt 
immediately ordered the policy cancell- 
ed on account of most unfavorable in- 
formation given. A few days later the 
president stopped at his desk and inquir- 
ed if he had ordered the policy cancelled 


and received an affirmative reply. “Why ?” 
“On account of a bad credit report.” 
“What did it say?” “About everything 
bad it was possible to say. Several fires, 
financial difficulties and other things.” 
“Let me see it please.” “Here it is.” 
“Hum—didn’t know my brother had 
such a record. Better withdraw the can- 
cellation and ascertain if there are two 
people by the same name in that local- 
ity. Possibly it may be the other fellow.” 

And that is just what it was. The pres- 
ident often referred to the incident and 
would say with a chuckle. “To think I 
personally solicited the business for our 
local agent.” 

* * * 


“What's in a Name?” 

A fire insurance company maintains 
a loss department. A casualty company 
has a claim department. 

Fire insurance men speak of loss 
pockets. Casualty men refer to claim 
jackets. When both classes of companies 
are operated by the same management 
one must be careful to observe the nice- 
ties of the business. 

* * * 
Special Agent Inspects a “Speakeasy” 

Several years ago a well-known special 
agent in New York State received an 
inspection slip for a risk which appeared 
to be a “speakeasy” of the lowest type. 
On his next visit to the town where it 
was located he decided to look it over 
before calling on his agent. 

Arriving at the location given, which 
was in a poor section, he saw an old 
building with the windows _ thickly 
screened and no signs of anyone about. 
The door was locked so he knocked 
several times. Suddenly, it was opened 
so quickly that he almost fell inside and 
the door was slammed, shut and locked. 
“What do you want?” was the rough 
query. “Want to make an insurance in- 
spection,” came the reply, and glancing 
about the special agent could see he was 
locked in the toughest speakeasy he had 
ever been in. 

“Insurance inspection? Well, who are 
you and who sent you?” The special 
agent handed him his card. “Well young 
feller, this may be all right but God help 
you if its not—see the river out there? 
That’s where they find a guy like you 
once in awhile. Who sent you?” He was 
given the name of the local agent. “I'll 
just call him and see what he says.” The 
special agent heard him call and tell all 
about him. Then he returned with a smile 
and said, “Why didn’t you tell me in the 
first place? What do you want to see?” 
The special agent by this time did not 
want to see anything but the outside of 
that building. 

Arriving at the agent’s office he was 
greeted with much laughter and the joke 
had been on him ever since. But the 
special agent is still wondering what 
might have happened if the agent had 
been out of town that day. 

* 


Chemist Lived On Insurance Claims 

Josef Skoula, a Prague chemist, has 
had a long career living on insurance 
claims. For twenty-five years his chief 
income has come from insurance offices, 
but there seems to be probability that 
in his latest case, now being tried, no 
compensation will be allowed. He is su- 
ing for $250,000 as a resut of an accident 
which resulted in the amputation of, his 
leg. The insurance companies involved 
claim that Skoula deliberately worsened 
his wound to make the amputation nec- 
essary. 

Here is Skoula’s career as an insurance 
claimant: 

In 1907 he collected on a policy for a 
broken leg. Thirteen years later he 
sprained his left foot and cashed another 
policy. After another year his factory 
was burned to ashes, and he received 
$85,000. Several years later he stepped 
on a rusty nail with his left foot, and 
got blood poisoning. After another two 
years his eye was hurt by a splinter of 
glass, and he nearly lost his sight. He 
was indemnified by $8,000. Last year he 
insured himself simultaneously with two 
companies for $250,000, paying, one year’s 
premium in advance. Five days after- 
wards he slipped on a flight of stairs. 
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Shipment Rates To 
China Rise Sharply 


NOW %% TO SHANGHAI AREA 





Changes in Rates Made Daily as News 
Reports Are Received; Fire Or- 
ganizations Little Affected 





Marine war risk and insurrection rates 
on shipments to and from Chinese ports 
have risen sharply this week. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
through a committee of underwriters, 1s 
sending bulletins to members daily on 
changes in rates to Far Eastern desti- 
nations. On Monday of this week the 
rate covering general merchandise to 
Shanghai against the risks of war, in- 
surrection, civil commotion and confisca- 
tion was increased from 50 cents for 
every $100 of protection to $1.50. A few 
weeks ago the rate was around 10 cents. 
The $1.50 rate also effects shipments up 
the Yangtsze River. 

Following news that the Japanese 
might effect a landing at Swatow or 
other southern China ports the war risk 
rates increased on Tuesday to 50 cents 
for several places. The rate to Hong 
Kong remains at 12% cents as that is a 
British port and the risk is considered 
slight. To Mukden in Manchuria the 
rate is 50 cents. Dairen also enjoys a 
comparatively low rate, but for the re- 
mainder of Manchuria the rate is $1. 

On outward bound shipments from 
China marine war rates are higher. For 
example, the rate from Shanghai is now 
$2, or 2%. On imports to Shanghai the 
$1.50 rate is for fifteen days after arrival 
only. If the cover is extended to thirty 
days, double the rate, or $3, will be 
charged by marine underwriters. These 
rates may be increased or lowered sud- 
denly, depending on what changes in the 
Sino-Japanese situation occur daily. To 
Japanese ports the war rate early this 
week was 25 cents. This compares with 
what is generally considered a nominal 
rate of 2 or 3 cents. 


Fire Covers Exclude War Risk 

In the fire insurance field neither the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
nor the American International Under- 
writers Corporation had received any 
disquieting news early this week at their 
New York offices. Both organizations 
have large staffs in Shanghai, but they 
are housed in the international settle- 
ment. The A. F. I. A. and A. I. U. 
definitely exclude the war hazard from 
fire policies so that they will not be lia- 
ble for any losses occurring at the pres- 
ent. time which may in any way be at- 
tributed to the disturbances growing out 
of the Sino-Japanese complications. 

In Manchuria the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corp. does an exten- 
sive fire business and this is reported 
at pretty much of a standstill right now 
because of the Japanese occupation and 
disruption of general business conditions. 
Officials of both organizations feel that 
the greatest danger to American insur- 
ance business in China is in an impair- 
ment of future prospects, as it is expect- 
ed that the economic setback China is 
now receiving will be reflected after the 
current warlike operations have ceased, 
assuming that they become no worse. 





R. S. THORP CANADIAN MGR. 

The Canadian fire branch of the Pru- 
dential of London has been placed in the 
hands of R. S. Thorp, formerly assistant 
manager for Canada. The manager of 
the casualty branch is J. Upton Fletcher, 
formerly casualty superintendent for 
Canada. 





TO MEET FEBRUARY l11 
The executive committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association will meet 
on February 11. 


Home of New York 
Assets Are $112,247,919 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT MADE 





Would Have Been Greater Except for 
Heavy Loss Ratio on Automobile 
Lines; Surplus Still Large 
The Home Insurance Co. of New York 
has issued its financial statement for 
1931, showing total assets of $112,247,919. 
This compares with $116,896,125 a year 
ago. The cash capital remains at $24,- 
000,000 and the net surplus is now $14,- 
258,593 after setting aside $25,000,000 as 
a reserve for depreciation in securities. 
At the close of 1930 the net surplus was 
$37,491,905. Combining the capital and 
present net surplus the Home policyhold- 

ers’ surplus is now $38,258,593. 

Reserve for unearned premiums at the 
close of 1931 was $38,710,887, a decline 
of about $2,000,000. Of the assets $8,386,- 
363 represents cash in banks, $20,191,112 
is invested in United States Government, 
state, county and municipal bonds, and 
$72,214,938 is invested in other bonds and 
stocks. 

In 1931 the net premiums earned by 
the Home were $44,206.873, compared 
with $47,202,859 in 1930. The underwrit- 
ing losses were $24,945,248 and under- 
writing expenses and taxes $18.314.494. 
This left an underwriting profit for 1931 
amounting to $947,130 which compares 
with an underwriting loss of $26,896 in 
1930. The interest and dividends received 
from investments last year were $4,- 
993,222. 

In a statement to stockholders Presi- 
dent Wilfred Kurth makes the follow- 
ing comments on underwriting results, 
valuations and surplus: 

President Kurth’s Statement 

“The insurance operations, it will be 
observed, resulted in a moderate profit, 
compared with a loss of $26,895 in the 
previous year. Our automobile insurance 
department, the largest of anv of the 
agency companies and ordinarily con- 
ducted at a very satisfactory profit, re- 
sulted in a pronounced loss, which was 
overcome in the other divisions of the 
company’s business. Material increases 
in rates in this department have been 
established which will be effective in the 
1932 operations. In general the com- 
pany’s premium receipts have declined 
between 10% and 11% which is, we be- 
lieve, less than the total reduction of 
all companies, such decline being due to 
conditions existing in general business. 

“The depreciation in the market value 
of securities continued during the year 
and amounted to $27,138,389. This is in 
addition to depreciation amounting to 
$10,658,817 during 1930. While the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners authorized the use of valuations 
of securities represented by quotations 
on June 30, 1931, as representing a truer 
estimate of the actual value of securities, 
nevertheless your officers and directors 
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concluded it wise to set up a reserve for 
depreciation of securities of sufficient 
amount so that the net surplus would 
reflect actual market values as of De- 
cember 31, 1931. After charging over 
$37,000,000 to depreciation of securities 
during the past two years, the net sur- 
plus of the company still remains at the 
present substantial figure.” 





SUBURBAN FIELD CLUB MEETS 





Assistant District Attorney Beck of Nas- 
sau County Speaks in Place 
of Elvin N. Edwards 

An unusually large large number of 
members and guests attended the month- 
ly luncheon meeting on Monday at the 
Elks Club in Brooklyn of the Subur- 
ban New York Field Club. President 
Charles J. McGinley presided and the 
guest of honor was Peter S. Beck, as- 
sistant district attorney of Nassau Coun- 
ty. He substituted for District Attorney 
Elvin N. Edwards, widely known public 
prosecutor, who was unable to attend be- 
cause a certain case had been called sud- 
denly to trial in Mineola. 

Assistant District Attorney Beck 
praised the fire insurance fieldmen on 
their strong organization and ecited a 
number of reasons why such organiza- 
tions are of direct benefit to all lines of 
business. He also urged the members 
of the field club to aid as much as pos- 
sible in the reduction of arson cases by 
acting to curb overinsurance of dwellings 
and business properties. Mr. Beck said 
that one of the principal temptations to 
commit arson lies in the belief of as- 
sureds, financially embarrassed, that they 
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may solve their economic troubles by 
collecting from insurance companies 
more than they would be able to realize 
on any sale of real property. 

William Decker of the Sussex Fire 
and Frederick Heath of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire were admitted to the Subur- 
ban New York Field Club as new mem- 
bers. The guests present Monday in- 
cluded several New York department 
managers and also managers of some of 
the rating organization offices. 





A. E. HEACOCK PROMOTED 





Made a Vice-President of Meserole 
Companies; Auto Department Head 
For Several Years 
A. E. Heacock, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the Meserole com- 
panies for several years and assistant 
secretary of the companies in the fleet, 
namely the Pacific Fire, Bankers & 
Shippers and the New Jersey, was last 
week advanced to a vice-presidency of 

each of these companies. 

Mr. Heacock has been with the Pa- 
cific Fire group for more than ten years 
and is widely and favorably known in 
the automobile insurance field. A _ na- 
tive of Kansas he entered the insurance 
business there and then went to Chi- 
cago for two years. He joined the Mes- 
erole group after the World War as a 
fieldman. Then he entered the automo- 
bile department and became manager in 
January, 1923. He was elected assis- 
tant secretary of the companies a few 
years afterwards. 





MOVES INLAND MARINE DEP’T 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
has opened an inland marine and _all- 
risk department at the 111 John Street 
offices with B. O. Little and R. H. Gar- 
nett as managers. Both Mr. Little and 
Mr. Garnett are well known in inland 
marine circles. Mr. Little has been with 
the North America group for more than 
twenty years, most of this time as a 
member of Platt, Fuller & Co., marine 
managers of these companies and also 
of several other companies. 

The inland business of the North Am- 
erica companies was handled at the 56 
Beaver Street offices until the depart- 
ment was moved to the headquarters of 
the fire branch on Monday. David G. 
Cameron is the New York fire depart- 
ment manager of the group. Mr. Little 
has been associated with the company 
for more than nine years. 
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Handling New Jersey For Fireman’s Fund 


Field Staff Re-Organized; Careers of Field Men Percival Collins, Jr., T 


Roller 


The Fireman’s Fund group of compa- 
nies, which is one of the large and pro- 
gressive fleets operating in New Jersey, 
has recently reorganized its field staff in 
that state. 

In addition to Fieldmen Percival Col- 
lins, Jr., Theodore R. Koller and Robert 
F. Moore of the group there is an auto- 
mobile special agent, Alfred A. Muller, 
and a marine special agent, James: S. 
Pierrepont, Charles R. Brown, who has 


been with the company a great many 
years, represents the group as adjuster 
from the Newark office. Charles A. 


Bickerstaff is special agent of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, and D. W. Car- 
roll is New Jersey adjuster of that com- 
pany. 

Growing Importance of the State 

The state is growing in population and 
importance, and has, therefore, an un- 
usually large number of progressive 
agencies. There is a great variety of 
fire and inland marine business writ- 
ten, as the industries are diversified and 
a large portion of the manufactured ar- 
ticles are shipped throughout the world. 

The northern end of the state is real- 
ly a part of metropolitan New York and 
the southern end is really suburban 
Philadelphia. It has, in the northern 
portion of the state, Newark—a great 
marine and air port, and in the south- 
ern portion, the famous resort, Atlantic 
City, with its immense hotels; Trenton 
and Camden, with their industrial inter- 
ests. Both in the northern and southern 
sections are beautiful, growing subur- 
ban communities and in addition, there 
are farming and mountain sections of- 
fering the Same insurance problems as 
are found in less thickly populated states. 

The close proximity of New York at 
one end of the state, and Philadelphia 
at the other, presents many interesting 
angles, and the fieldmen and agents are 
obliged to keep constantly with the busi- 
ness, in order to protect it from the in- 
roads of brokerage and mutual competi- 
tion. 

Theodore R. Roller and Robert F. 
Moore have territories in northern New 
Jersey for the Fireman’s Fund and af- 
filiated companies. 

Careers of Collins, Roller and Moore 


Mr. Roller is a native of Jersey City, 
where he was educated at public schools 
and Dickinson High School. At night 
he attended New York University where 
he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Commercial Science, specializing in in- 
surance subjects. His first job with a 
fire insurance company was with the 
Norwich Union, with which company he 
served until he became manager of the 
New York City Automobile Depart- 
ment. He then went with the North 
British & Mercantile, first as automo- 
bile underwriter, then as fire insurance 
examiner and still later, he supervised 
the middle department territory for au- 
tomobile business. Mr. Roller joined 
Crum & Forster as examiner for New 
Jersey, Maryland and Washington, and 
then became special agent in northern 
New Jersey and suburban New York. He 
later went with the Travelers as special 
agent for New Jersey, and in 1929 joined 
the Fireman’s Fund group. At present, 
Mr. Roller is secretary of the New Jer- 
sey Special Agents’ Association, an ac- 
tive member of Bergen Lodge, No. 47, 
F. & A. M., of Jersey City, and Jersey 
City Lodge, No. 211, B. P. O. E. He 
served in the Navy during the war. 

Percival Collins, Jr., who has charge of 
the central and southern end of the state 
for the Fireman’s Fund group, is a grad- 
uate of the William Penn Charter 


R. 


heodore 


and Robert F. Moore; How State is Going Ahead 


THEODORE R. ROLLER 


School, Philadelphia, which was founded 
by William Penn, and therefore is one 
of the oldest schools in the country. He 
saw service on the Mexican border in 
1916 and took part in the major engage- 
ments in France during the War, such 
as Chateau Thierry and Argonne, as 
battalion sergeant-major of the 103rd 
Engineers of the 28th Division. 

His early insurance training was in 
the New Jersey Schedule Rating Bureau 
under Atlee Brown. He was four years 
with the Railroad Insurance Association, 
inspecting railroad shop plants and ter- 
minals all over the United States. He 
went with the Continental for two years 
as inspector in western Pennsylvania, 
and then as special agent in southern 
New Jersey. Four years ago he joined 
the Fireman’s Fund group as _ special 
agent. He is a nephew of the late Atlee 
Brown. 

Robert F. Moore has been in the in- 
surance business twenty-one years, thir- 
teen of which he was with the Commer- 
cial Union. He left the brokers depart- 
ment of that company to become field- 
man in eastern New York, with head- 
quarters at Albany. In 1924 he joined 
the Providence Washington, supervising 
New Jersey and New York suburban ter- 
ritory, as well as Brooklyn and New 
York City. A few weeks ago he joined 
the Fireman’s Fund group. 

At one time Mr. Moore was president 
of the Suburban Field Club, and he is 
now treasurer of the New Jersey Field 
Club and the New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Association. 

Links East with West and South 


While New Jersey has its spots of de- 


PERCIVAL 





COLLINS, JR. ROBER’ MOORE 
pression as well as the other states, there 
are many cheerful aspects. One reason 
for the growing importance of the state 
is that its highways link the West with 
the East.. Thousands of motor cars 
ffom adjoining states pass along its 
highways on the way to New York City, 
Atlantic City and Newark. Correspond- 
ingly, cars from New York state and 
New England use these highways on the 
way to the Middle Atlantic States and 
the South. This means a constant ad- 
vertisemicnt for the state, and tourists 
spend considerable sums of money there 
while passing through or stopping at the 
shore resorts. 

There are many developments either 
under way or contemplated in the north- 
ern end of the state which are of de- 
cided interest to the insurance business. 
One under consideration is a $10,000,000 
project which would include a new sta- 
tion for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
removal of the Hudson Tube Terminal 
from Park Place to Market Street, New- 
ark. At the Port of Newark there are 
also a number of improvements under 
way, including constant building of har- 
bor dockage. Many think that the time 
is coming when this will be a seaport 
ranking with the leading seaports of the 
world. 

Bergen County on the Hudson is see- 
ing many changes, following the open- 
ing of the new George Washington 
Bridge over the Hudson. connecting New 
York City with New Jersey. In addi- 
tion, bridges have been constructed link- 
ing Bavonne, Elizabeth and Perth Am- 
boy with Staten Island and the shore 
roads. 

The Newark Municipal Airport is larg- 


er than Le Bourget, Paris, Tempelhof, 
Berlin, or Croyden, England. The dis 
tance from New York City to the New- 
ark Airport can quickly be negotiated by 
bus. Newark and many of the suburban 
communities can be reached from down 
town New York in twenty to thirty min 
utes, and this rapid service is an at 
tractive feature to commuters 
Atlantic City Banks 
Atlantic City is becoming more popu- 
lar as an all year resort, although oi 
course, it is summertime when the large 
hotels are filled. The big new Assembly 


Hall has had some of the largest con- 


ventions in the country, and in fact, it is 
big enough to take care of any conven- 
tion. An innovation was the playing of 
the first indoor football games last fall 
between Temple, Lafayette and other 
colleges. 

Atlantic City recently showed the way 
to many other communities by consolli 
dating its many banks, thus protectin; 


the depositors and forestalling the pos- 


sibility of the closing of some of the 
banks, which creates confidence in th 
citizens of any community. 

The city had sixteen banks. In order 
to meet the emergency that existed in 
banking circles a consolidation was made 
into four major groups as follows: At- 
lantic City National Bank, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Northside Trust Co., in on 
group; Guarantee Trust Co., Atlantic 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Marine Trust 
Co., Seaside Trust Co., Neptune Trust 
Co., in group No. 2; Chelsea National 
Bonk, Second National Bank and Atlan- 
tic County Trust Co. in group No. 3; 
Equitable Trust Co., Pacific Avenue Na- 
tional Bank and Chelsea Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co., in group No. 4. Two other 
banks, the Bankers Trust Co. and the 
Boardwalk National Bank, remained out 
of the merger, and continued as inde- 


pendent institutions. This grouping had 
the effect of restoring confidence in the 
banking institutions in that city and pre- 
vented any banks from closing. The 
Ventnor City National Bank, in the ad- 


joining municipality, absorbed the Vent- 
nor Trust Co. 
Major Hickman of the C. J. Adams 


in discussing the 
Underwriter, 


agency of Atlantic City, 
merger with The Eastern 
said: 


“When you consider the many diverse 
interests involved, the difficulties of ap- 
praisal and all the other factors that 
enter into a merger, this was an out- 


standing achievement and reflects great 
credit upon the judgment of the bank- 
ers, and the public spirit of the stock- 
holders to consider the public welfare 
above their own private interests.” 
Some of the Prominent Agents 
Another coast resort that has been at- 
tracting a constantly increasing number 


of people, and has many fine hotels and 
business buildings is Asbury Park. The 
adjacent communities of Deal, Long 
Branch and Spring Lake attract many 
prominent people from New York and 
Philadelphia. 

A few of the more prominent agents 
of the Fireman’s Fund group, picked at 
random are the C. J. Adams Co., and 
the Phillips Co., Atlantic City; C. A. 


Worthington Co., Inc., and W Meredith 
Dickinson Co., Trenton; O’Gorman & 
Young, Feist & Feist, Newark; Weed 
& Bloecher Co.. Douglas O. Mead, Ruth- 
erford; T. Frank Appleby Co.. the Milan 
Ross Agency, Asbury Park; Henry Roth 


Co., Van Houten & Sherwood Co., Jer- 

sey City: Edward McDermott & Co., 

West Hoboken; H. J. Stanley, Inc., Irv- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Massachusetts Dep’t 
Cancellation Ruling 


INTERPRETS TEN DAY CLAUSE 
Companies Run Risk of Invalidating 
Notices if They Mention Specific 
Dates for Risks to End 





The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has ruled that a notice of cancella- 
tion of a fire policy is invalid if a com- 
pany voluntarily sets a date upon which 
a policy is to end and then the assured 
notice less than ten days 
before the date mentioned. An assured 
must have ten days’ notice after receipt 
of the cancellation form and counsel for 
the Massachusetts Department advises 
companies to send such notices without 
mentioning the date on which 
cancellation is to effect so as to 
avoid invalidation. 

An insurance company representative 
inquired of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department whether a notice of cancel- 
lation was invalid if it specified a date 
upon which the cancellation was to take 
effect and the insured received the notice 
less than ten days prior to said date, or 
whether such a notice operated to cancel 
the policy at the expiration of ten days 
after its receipt by the insured. 

Counsel Harold J. Taylor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department says this in his 
reply: 

“In the case 


receives the 


specific 


take 


stated in your letter the 
notice was mailed December 8, was to 
take effect by its terms on December 
18 and was received by the insured on 
December 9. 

“The fire policy provides that the com- 
pany may cancel it by written notice to 
the insured ‘as to all risks subsequent to 
the expiration of ten days from such no- 
tice.’ 

No Legal Cases on This Point 

“Neither the policy nor the statutes 
prescribe any particular form of notice 
or require that the notice specify the 
date upon which the cancellation is in- 
tended to take effect and that it be re- 
ceived a certain number of days prior to 
said date, as is the case, for instance, in 
respect to motor vehicle liability policies 
issued under the compulsory motor ve- 
hicle liability insurance act. 

“The question you present is appar- 
ently one of novel impression and has 
not been adjudicated, as far as we know, 
in this state. It is not entirely free from 
doubt, but upon consideration of the mat- 
ter it is our opinion that the notice of 
cancellation in the case referred to in 
your letter is invalid and did not operate 
to cancel the policy at any time. 

“It may, of course, be argued that since 
neither the policy nor the law requires 
the specification of an intended effective 
date in the notice of cancellation, a date 
specified therein may be rejected as sur- 
plusage, and the notice construed as ef- 
fective at the expiration of ten days from 
its receipt by the insured. It seems to 
us, however, that this view is not sound. 

Fixing Date a Limitation of Policy 

Clause 

“The company, as stated, may cancel 
the fire policy by a written notice with- 
out fixing any date of cancellation, and 
the policy terminates at the expiration 
of ten days from its receipt by the in- 
sured, but when the company assumes to 
set the date upon which the cancellation 
is to take effect, it obviously declares its 
intent that the policy will cease to be in 
force on that date, and not at the expira- 
tion of ten days from the date upon 
which the insured receives the notice. 
The specification of an intended effec- 
tive date in the notice may, in view of 
the requirement in the policy for ten 
days’ notice, be fairly construed to be 
tantamount to a limitation on the time 
within which the notice is to be effective 

“The company, having voluntarily set 
a date upon which the policy is to end 
is, in our opinion, bound thereby and 
it assumes the onus of having a notice 
carrying such a limitation received by 
the insured at least ten days prior to 
said date, and if it is not so received by 
the insured, it is, in our judgment, in- 
operative.” 





Sound Sense 
for Insurance Producers 


from “The American Agency Bulletin” 
(Organ of) 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents: 


“Carefully select the companies 
you represent. 


“Take no chances on a company 
whose management is open to 
question or whose underwriting 
policies are subject to suspicion. 


“Do not let the immediate mone- 
tary gain of an excess commission or a 
cut rate that will hold a single line 
blind you to the inevitable conse- 








quences of unsound underwriting.” 














New Series of Ads 
For Local Producers 


PREPARED BY NATIONAL BOARD 





Series Twelve Contains New Three Col- 
umn Ad for Use in Newspapers; 
This Material Widely Used 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is distributing to interested local 
agents Series 12 of advertising material 
suitable for use by producers in their 
local newspapers. This series includes 
a new size advertisement, three columns 
wide by three inches deep. It is believed 
that agents’ advertising will command a 
high degree of attention with this new 
size, yet the cost of space will be con- 
siderably less than for a larger size. 

In the new booklet there are thirteen 
advertisements which may be used week- 
ly for a period of three months, or four 
series may be made to cover the period 
of a year. Each advertisement, says the 
National Board, forms an essential unit 
of a complete advertising campaign which 
may be run in a local newspaper. No 
charge is made to stock fire insurance 
agents for service, matrices or electro- 
types. The new "series has advertise- 
ments for two and four columns in ad- 
dition to the three column size. 

At the headquarters of the public re- 
lations department of the National Board 
in New York there is ample evidence of 
the value of these advertisements fur- 
nished to local agents. Hundreds of clip- 
pings from newspapers all over the na- 
tion show conclusively that agents, indi- 
vidually and collectively in local board 
campaigns, are utilizing this advertising 
material. Very frequently the National 
Board’s advertising for agents is used in 
connection with the advertisements 
placed by the National Board direct in 
daily and weekly newspapers through- 
out the country. 


TRAVELERS FIRE GAINS 
Increase in Assets of Nearly $1,000,000; 


Premium Income Gained; Small 
Underwriting Loss 

The Travelers Fire showed an increase 
in assets at the close of 1931, they being 
$15,910,505 then as compared with $14,- 
949,240 on December 31, 1930. Capital is 
unchanged at $2,000,000. Net surplus of 
$1,828,005 shows a decline of $345,834 
The company’s special reserve of $1,181,- 
435 compared with $965,996 in 1930. A re- 
serve of $519,756 was set up as a liability 
for depreciation in security values to 
bring the surplus to the true value as 
of December 31, 1931. Unearned pre- 
mium reserves of $9,050,140 compared 
with $8,561,479 in 1930, 

The Travelers Fire had a net gain 
from underwriting and investments in 
1931 of $389,360, contrasting with a loss 
of $61,300 in 1930. The company re- 
ported an underwriting loss of $203,962, 
compared with $387,934 in 1930 and the 
gain from investments in 1931 was $593,- 
322, compared with $326,574 in 1930. Net 
interest and rents earned in 1931 amount- 
ed to $573,149, compared with $607,513 
in 1930. 

Premium income for 1931 was $9,223,- 
962, compared with $8,518,841 in 1930. In- 
terest and rent income was $577,722 for 
the year previous $627,271. Total in- 
come of $9,824,773, compared with $9,- 
158,620 in 1930. Losses paid were $3,- 
535.627 and compared with $3,477,474 in 
1930. Total disbursements were $8,896,- 
936 for 1931 and $8,612,959 in 1930. 

Book value of bonds was $10,249,190 i in 
1931 and $9.177,779 in 1930; stocks in 
1931 were $2,680,689; and $2,657,158 in 
1930. 

Losses of premium income earned 
were 41.34%, compared with 42.89 in 
1930; and underwriting expenses were 
57.36% compared with 61.77 in 1930. 


HEADS BRIDGEPORT AGENTS 

Royal G. Wilbur is the néw president 
of the Bridgeport, Conn., Association of 
Insurance Agents. He "succeeds S. 
Lonsdale. Frederick Kirshner is vice- 
president and W. A. Winter secretary- 
treasurer. 
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THUGS BIND 3 IN HOME, ¢ 
STEAL $349,000 GEMS 


WIFE SCREAMS ON PHONE 


Men Who Posed .»- 
Flee—Fourt! 


Today - More than ever - 
Residence Burglary insurance 
is needed. Are your clients 
adequately protected ? 





The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


Ei ht Maiden Lane — PAUL L.HAID. President Ne Ww Yo rk N. » A 
~s . THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY ) : 
ERNEST STURM. Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Ch 
PAUL L.HAID., President 


SAN FRANCISCO — ATLANTA MONTREAL 
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Why Premiums Fall Off 
‘told By Ralph B. Ives 


HE SEES NUMBER OF CAUSES 





Shorter Term Renewals; Less Building; 
Lighter Inventories; Aetna (Fire) 
Group Financial Statements 

Many of the top insurance executives 
believe that this is not the time for blah 
and are exceedingly frank in their let- 
ters to stockholders which accompanied 
the sending of the financial statements 


of their companies for the year 1931. 
The report of Ralph B. Ives, president 
of the Aetna (Fire) and its affiliated 


companies is, a case to point. Explain- 
ing why fire insurance premiums have 
decreased he says in part: 

“It has always been considered that 
the income of fire insurance companies 
is a barometer of business conditions; 
and up to this time there has been no 
specific indication that we may expect 
a larger income the coming year, ex- 
cept that for the last few months there 
was not as great a decline in income as 
took place during the early part of the 
year. 

‘The premium income of the Aetna 
shows a very considerable drop over a 
year ago, which is attributable to many 
causes—-the renewal of policies for one 
year which heretofore have been written 
on a three-year or five-year basis; many 
cancelations of existing policies because 
of a reduction in building and stock 
values and depleted stocks; and a re- 
duction -in rates, authorized some time 
ago, and now becoming effective. 

“Although we have experienced no 
conflagration during the year, our losses 
have been excessive, particularly so on 
dwellings of every type. Our premium 
income is derived to a great extent from 
insurance upon dwellings and the high 
loss ratio is very disturbing, as we have 
always considered this a very profitable 
class of business and fear the general 
financial situation has played a large 
part in the creation of this loss. 

“Nearly one-half of our loss in pre- 
mium is on a class of business which 
we have declined to renew because of its 
very undesirable character and which in 
the past has contributed largely to a high 
loss ratio.’ 

In discussing the Insurance Executives 
Association, the organization . which 
was started under way last Fall Mr. 
Ives said: 

“Because of the growing diversity of 
interests in the fire and casualty insur- 
ance business. and more closely to regu- 
iate the writings of these companies and 
to bring about improvements, reforms 
and economies in the methods and prac- 
tices of conducting the business of fire 
insurance and its allied lines, a new or- 
ganization was created in September, 
called the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, its membership being composed 
of chief executives. We have joined the 
association, believing it will have a 
countrywide influence for the better- 
ment of the business and that it is an 
organization which we should have had 
many years ago.” 

As to the Piedmont, which did not have 
a good year, Mr. Ives said that it is pro- 
posed to plant the company in Florida 
and Virginia, thus materially reducing 
exnenses. 

During the year there was received 
from the Mixed Claims Commission the 
sum of $363,092 as reimbursement for 
marine losses incurred in the Great 
War. Further awards in years to come 
are anticipated. 

The Aetna Fire is 113 years old. Its 
net premiums for 1931. were $20.404,012. 
Its total assets at the end of the year 
were $53.959.123. Its net surplus was 
$14.4290.704. Its policyholders’ surplus is 
$21 929,704. The convention value of its 
bonds and stocks is $48,088.060. The de- 
cre*se in net surplus was $3,662,301. 

The World Fire & Marine had net 
premiums during the year of $1,268,021. 


It made an investment gain of $54,487. 
Its net surplus was $1,742,108, 
the year of $160,316. 

The Piedmont had net premiums of 


a gain for 


Comprehensive Auto 
Policy Distributed 


COMPANIES RECEIVE COPIES 





Manual To Be Issued About March 1; 
Regular Manual of Auto Risks To Be 
Ready Feb. 15; Rates Higher 





Copies of the new comprehensive auto- 
mobile insurance policy prepared by the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation are now in the hands of members 
companies. However, the manual with 
rates, rules and other material will not 
be ready for distribution to local agents 
until about March 1. Meanwhile the 
general automobile manual will be ready 


by February 15 it is stated. Fire and 
theft rates will be considerably higher 
this year on the average. 


The new comprehensive policy contains 
the following with respect to the cover- 
age given: 

“Any loss or damage to the automobile 
and the equipment usually attached 
thereto, subject, however, to the exclu- 
sions stated below.” The limit of lia- 
bility is stated as follows: “The limit of 
this company’s liability shall be as stated 
in the general conditions of this policy 
and in no event exceed the actual cash 
value of the automobile at the time any 
loss of or damage thereto occurs, less 
the sum of $........ which shall be de- 
ducted from each separate loss here- 
under.” 


Exclusions Listed 

The exclusions are listed herewith: 

“This policy does not cover: 

a. (1) Loss of use; (2) depreciation; 
(3) robes, wearing apparel and other 
personal effects; 

“b. Unless as a result of loss covered 
by this policy: (1) wear and tear; (2) 
mechanical or electrical bre: ikdowns, fail- 
ures oF breakages; (3) freezing; (4) 
damage to tires; 

“c. (1) Loss of tools or repair equip- 
ment by theft, robbery or pilferage un- 
less the entire automobile is stolen; 

“d. Loss or damage due to: (1) wrong- 
ful conversion, embezzlement or secre- 
tion by a mogtgagor, vendee, lessee or 
other person in lawful possession of the 
insured property under a mortgage, con- 
ditional sale, lease or other contract or 
agreement, whether written or verbal; 
(2) war, invasion, military, naval or 
usurped power; (3) confiscation or 
authorized destruction by duly consti- 
tuted governmental or civil authorities. 

“e. (1) While the automobile is used 
as a public or livery conveyance for car- 
rying passengers for compensation; (2) 
While rented under contract or leased: 
(3) while used in any illicit or prohibited 
trade or transportation; (4) while being 
operated, with the consent of the assur- 
ed, by any person under the age limit 
fixed by law or in any event under the 
age of fourteen years; (5) while subject 
to any lien, mortgage or other encum- 
brance not specifically described herein.” 





PHOENIX 1931 STATEMENT 





Hartford Group Shows Small Changes in 
Assets and Surplus; Profit Due 
To Drop in Reserves 

As the result of a careful underwrit- 
ing policy the Phoenix of Hartford is 
able to show good financial statements 
for itself and its affiliates. the Connec- 
ticut Fire and Equitable Fire & Marine, 
for 1931. Net income for the group 
amounted to $2,862,978 in excess of out- 
go last year. The net premiums of the 
group were $16.674,095, losses $8.229.245, 
exnenses $8,491,500 and trade loss $46,650. 


There was a drop of $2,137,181 in net 
premiums written. The earned pre- 
miums, however, were $18,593,471 and 


due to a drop in the reinsurance reserve 





$160,023. Its net surplus is $623,549. Its 
assets are $1,091,354 

The Century Indemnity has assets of 
$6.306,982 and net surplus of $702,340. 
The net surplus of the Century on De- 


cember 31, 1930, was $360,147. 
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there was an underwriting profit of 
$1,887,454, or 10.1%. 

The assets of the Phoenix at the end 
of 1931 were $42,337,765; surplus, $19,- 
679,683, and the unearned premium re- 
serve, $10,928478. The assets declined 
$400,629 and the surplus $848,746. The 
assets of the Connecticut are $20,322,840, 
an increase of $177,209; surplus, $8,861,- 
433, an increase of $148,818, and the pre- 
mium reserve $6,594,771. The Equitable 
has assets of $6,592,764 and surplus of 
$3,439,842. 





FIREMAN’S FUND REPORT 


Reports from San Francisco place the 
assets of the Fireman’s Fund on Decem- 
ber 31 last at $34,992,929, compared with 
$38,046,733 the year previous. The pol- 
icyholders’ surplus of $17,060,768, com- 
posed of $7,500,000 capital and $9,560,768 
net surplus. The net surplus at the end 
of 1930 was $12,122,699. The unearned 
premium reserve is now $13,327,592 
against $14,751,850. 

President J. B. Levison of the Fire- 
man’s Fund on Tuesday said that the in- 
come from the fire premiums was nearly 
8% less than in 1930. However, he was 
optimistic about the future of the com- 
panies in the group and said that ex- 
cept for stock in subsidiary companies, 
83% of the investments are in bonds 
and only 17% in stocks. 





e ’ 
Fireman’s Fund 
(Continued from Page 31) 
ington; Stack, McLaughlin & Stack, Ho- 
boken; Cullen-Schulting, Inc., Passaic; 
W. D. Nolan of Somerville; E. < 
Woodman of Orange. 

O’Gorman & Young handle one of the 
largest public utilities in the country. 
Feist & Feist, in addition to insurance, 
do a very large real estate business. The 
Dickinson office in Trenton handles all 
the business which comes under the ju- 
risdiction of the State Department of 
Education. Charles Pierce and Harold 
Drake of Pierce & Drake, New Bruns- 
wick, were former executives of the New 
Brunswick Fire. Frederick Hickman of 
C. J. Adams & Co., was a major in the 
World War and at one time was presi- 
dent of the agents’ association of the 
state. W. D. Nolan was former civil 
service commissioner of the state. T. 
Frank Appleby Co., Asbury Park, is 
nearly half a century old, and T. Frank 
Appleby was a member of Congress. 
Harry Stanley of Irvington is city com- 
missioner in charge of parks and public 
buildings. 

The companies in the group, in addi- 
tion to the Fireman’s Fund, are the 
Home Fire & Marine, the Occidental and 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. This 
group has between four hundred and five 
hundred agents in New Jersey. 

In discussing with the special agents 
the conditions prevailing in New Jersey 
some of the points of interest brought 
out are: 

One of the most important things is 
that the leading agents are paying more 
attention to the ,quality of their busi- 


‘New Jersey district. 


ness, and their collections. They are 
carefully checking up their clients, cull- 
ing them out, dropping those who are 
poor pay and not as desirable as they 
were because of economic and financial 
conditions, and then concentrating on 
the good ones as well as going out for 
new desirable accounts, They are also 
spending more time selling special cov- 
erages to their better clients. For in- 
stance, there has been a growing de- 
mand for errors and omissions insurance 
to banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations, where properties have been 
taken over and where often in the past, 
agents have not seen that mortgaged 
property was adequately covered. In- 
land marine is attracting more attention 
and so are jewelry floaters and other 
lines which can help build up premium 
income. The agents are stressing more 
the so-called “side lines” such supple- 
mental coverage, explosion, and smudge, 
and due to the labor unrest, riot and 
civil commotion. We find that our local 
agents are creating a buying interest in 
the public, particularly on the dwelling 
supplemental coverage, which is neces- 
sary to protect the assured in most 
cases. 

As one phase of the growth of inland 
marine insurance, they call attention to 
the increasing interest in motor boating 
on New Jersey coast and inland waters. 
A recent editorial in the Newark Eve- 
ning News on the subject said: 

“New Jersey’s seaboard, lakes and 
rivers are a playground for motor boater. 
New Jersey waters form a large part of 
what is officially known as New York- 
Figures recently 
made public indicate the surprising 
growth of motor boating in this district 
as a sport and a pleasure. Power craft 
added _to_the registry last year alone 
were 2,017, a record and a notable in- 
crease over the 1,885 registered in 1930, 
which was the previous high. The es- 
timate of $1,000,000 as the value of the 
new boats is an illustration of the 
growth of this pastime and the indus- 
try it supports. When it is added that 
the official figures make no note of craft 
less than sixteen feet in length, and that 
most outboard motor craft are under 
that length, the increase in motor boat- 
ing is made more striking.” 


McBRIDE SUCCEEDS JORDAN 

Frederick B. McBride has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fireman’s Fund 
marine department in New York to suc- 
ceed George Jordan. He has had long 
experience in New York and Chicago. 


ORDERS MUTUAL RATES FILED 

Supt. George S. Van Schaick has re- 
quested associated factory mutual fire 
companies and reciprocals in New York 
to file their rating manuals and sched- 
ules as provided by law. 


52% PASS BROKERS’ EXAMS. 

One hundred and fifteen persons took 
the brokers’ examinations conducted by 
the New York Insurance Department on 
January 13 and of these only ‘sixty, or 
52%, qualified. Fifty-five failed to pass. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 


False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and Winey will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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G. W. Lilly ‘Vells Plans Ot 


peration Of 


‘ire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 


Manager Says Competent Adjusters Will Preserve Individuality Under New 
System of Centralized Control; Company Rather Than Bureau Regulation 
Of Loss Settlements Emphasized; Curtailing Evil of Overpayment of Losses 
Sure to Redound to Benefit of Assureds, Agents and Companies 


A clear picture of the plans of operation of the Fire Companies’ 
insurance 
Fire Underwriters’ 
Bureau. 
Francisco so that his ~ was read on 


Bureau, Inc., was presented to the fire 
written for the annual meeting of the 
by Manager George W. Lilly of the 
convention at San 


of the Bureau’s Pacific Coast branch. 


Adjustment 
world this week in an address 
Association of the Pacific 
was unable to attend the 
Tuesday by a member 
Lilly sought in his remarks to inform 


Mr. Lilly 


fire insurance agents, field men and othe: rs as to what the new Bureau really seeks 


to accomplish. 


After setting forth the conditions which led nearly three years ago to the forma- 


tion of the Fire Companies’ 
Underwriters Mr. Lilly told how 
loss settlements nationwide the 


Adjustment Bureau by the 
under the 
individual adjuster will be 


contact with his companies than heretofore. 


National Board of Fire 
system of centralized control of 
brought into far closer 
Instead of being responsible to inde- 


new 


pendent loss bureaus he will be placed in the position of representing directly com- 


panies interested in the losses he is assigned to. 
tunity to prove his competency to adjust claims in a manner fair to all parties. 


Every adjuster will have full oppor- 


The 


evil of gross overpayments of claims is to be watched very closely and those who 


indulge 


in that practice will be eliminated as they are discovered. 


Considerable has been published about the actual development of the Fire Com- 


panies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 


like. 


as respects official changes, appointments and the 
However, Manager Lilly's address this week is one of the first detailed presen- 
tations of the aims and principles of the new organization that has appeared. 


Ex- 


tracts from Manager Lilly’s remarks follow: 


To understand the purposes 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, we must, first, examine into loss 
conditions generally and analyze the en- 
tire picture without personal bias. Un- 
less we are big enough to interpret the 
cause, whatever it may be, we cannot 
hope to prescribe a suitable cure. I think 
it unnecessary now to discuss the various 
evils justifying complaint and criticism, 
because | conclude that we in the busi- 
ness are generally aware of their exist- 
ence. This condition is chronic and ob- 
viously the result of a long period of di- 
gression from proper loss adjustments 
procedure, 

Lack of Professional Treatment 

Were I asked to briefly name the ail- 
ment with widest scope and its apparent 
cause, I believe I should have to say that 
it is a lack of professional treatment on 
the part of adjusting agencies and a 
passive attitude on the part of the in- 
surance interests. This want of profes- 
sional treatment is responsible for over- 
payment of losses, improper agency and 
public contact, and mi iy be properly 
chargeable to a considerable extent with 
the steady increase of arson and other 
fraud against the companies. 

This passive attitude by the insurance 
interests may be attributed to a want 
of good understanding of the loss ad- 
justment business and its effect upon the 
companies’ purse and upon agency mor- 
ale and public understanding of the in- 
surance business. The adjustment of a 
loss is the single important contact be- 
tween companies, agents and _ public. 
Through what other channel may the 
public judge its insurors? There must 
be a cause for every condition and I 
think it not uncharitable to believe that 
the loss adjusters should gracefully ac- 
cept a substantial portion of responsi- 
bility for the much public ill-will, un- 
pleasant agency reaction and steadily in- 
creasing legislative harassment; expenses 
beyond actual calculation but of distinct 
import in loss adjusting itself and in 
defending against public and legislative 
aggressiveness. It is fundamentally prop- 
er that we determine the cause by trac- 


and plans 


ing the condition through its logical and 
immediate channel, and I cannot consci- 
entiously excuse the loss adjusting busi- 
ness from its share of responsibility 
therefor. 

If reforms are to be accomplished, 
impresses us as elementary that there 
must be, first, a centralized governing 
factor in actual and active control of the 
work. It must be an accepted conclu- 
sion that the conditions complained of 
cannot be removed through the same va- 
riety of adjusting individuals and organi- 
zations as have existed apart, and which 
we conclude to be largely a causative in- 
fluence. 


Centralized Control vs. Competitive 
Bidding 

I hope you have a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the innumerable evils in- 
troduced into our business by the com- 
petitive bidding for and solicitation of 
loss adjustment work, as well as the ex- 
pense actually incurred by the compa- 
nies’ own organizations by having to 
likewise solicit. We subscribe to the ar- 
gument that, fundamentally, competi- 
tion is a business essential, It is so in 
any business only so long as competi- 
tion continues to be a matching of true 
talent and actual worth, but when we 
substitute for those attributes mere 
friendship, good fellowship, or the ability 
to successfully originate pressure through 
improper channels and cause a complete 
diversion from good ethics and sound 
practices, we must willingly confess that 
competition has ceased to be a business 
virtue. 

It does not commend the insurance 
business that many so-called adjusters, 
wholly unfitted for the work, are enjoy- 
ing flattering remuneration. This is a 
predominating evil and one that by its 
very nature invites your unprejudiced 
analysis and conscientious handling. 
However much personal respect you may 
have for gentlemen of our business or 
kindred lines, whether in need of help 
or a hobby, you cannot honorably en- 
courage them in this work‘unless they 
be wholly competent as adjusters. In 


making that statement | entertain not a 
single selfish motive and have at heart 
nothing more than the general interest 
of the insurance business. 

I hope you can visualize the magni- 
tude of the task confronting us in car- 
rying out our program of reformation 
and reconstruction. It impresses us as 
nothing short of stupendous and we have 
actually found ourselves groping for a 
starting point. It seems elementary to 
me, however, that we must first have 
an intimate understanding of the impor- 
tance of loss adjustment work. I say to 
you with absolute conviction that it is 
the most important phase of the fire 
insurance business, even though it ap- 
pears to be accepted as a matter of 
course and treated as a thing simply to 
be endured. It is the very heart and 
soul of the fire insurance business. 

Loss Adjusting Demands Maturity 

Loss adjusting is work for a business 
man, It demands maturity. We believe 
it is not fitting work for the youth, and 
I am not thinking only of age, because 
frequently there are young men who 
have attained maturity to a considerable 
degree, so I might better say it is not a 
work for the youthful. Nor do I mean 
to suggest that we cannot employ young 
men, but I maintain that there must be 
a method for educating the younger men 
in ways other than actual loss adjust- 
ing and we hope to so provide. We 
contemplate, also, a program of contin- 
uous education. The success of this 
would be extremely doubtful were it not 
accompanied by plans to enforce study. 

We are incorporated not for profit. 
Our income requirements are established 
solely by our expense to do business. 
The so-called earnings of individual ad- 
justers have ceased to be an estimate 
of their worth. We propose to meas- 
ure their value strictly by their char- 
acter and ability in the work. There- 
fore, it is elementary that we introduce 
a plan to determine real qualifications. 
That is one reason for our decision to 
have a close, active, personal supervi- 
sion of the field by men of necessary 
qualification and with superior capacity. 
And it is through such medium that we 
propose to enforce actual absorption of 
our educational material. 

To Test Adjusters Individually 

We propose to introduce such new 
working methods as will either cause the 
development of the individual adjuster 
or divulge his shortcomings. This is to 
be accomplished by placing full respon- 
sibility upon him. He will be required 
to stand upon his own feet in imme- 
diate contact with the companies. His 
reports and proofs of loss will go di- 
rect and over his signature. Each 
branch office is to be a complete unit 
in that they will not report through the 
general office. Bills for services will be 
prepared in those offices. 

Our branch offices will have close per- 
sonal supervision and it is proposed that 
there will be greater flexibility of branch 
office territory than has ever been the 
practice heretofore. Losses of impor- 





G. W. LILLY 


tance, either by their nature or size 
will have the attention of adjusters and 
specialists thoroughly qualified to handle, 
without regard to branch office and de- 
partmental jurisdiction. 

I am confident that the adjuster’s 
progress will be accelerated by placing 
responsibility upon him and removing 
entirely the apparent shelter of his or- 
ganization. I have heard the argument 
that the plan would destroy itself be- 
cause our adjusters would become in- 
volved through their inefficiency. In re- 
sponse, I maintain that if they are suc- 
cessful in the work they can but do 
themselves credit and should enjoy the 
advantages offered by bringing out their 
individuality and conceding to them the 
recognition they should have. We 
haven’t any thought of building up such 
defenses as might avoid criticism. 

We must stand or fall upon our actual 
ability to meet the responsibilities placed 
upon us, and it is not to our credit that 
we may be able to devise plans to ob- 
scure our inefficiency and “get by.” B) 
building an organization of individual 
personalities we hope to stimulate them 
on to better things and at least in par 
successfully meet the arguments against 
a non-competitive business. 


Personal Control With Interests 
Se 

We are wholly conscious of the na- 
ture of our business. We are, in fact. 
and practice, servants of the companics 
We are their organization and we ar: 
wholly of the opinion that it is their 
prerogative to dictate our policy. To 
have your support and co-operation we 
must conduct the organization to sult 
you, likewise your superiors and your 
agents. That is why we are carrying out 
an extensive program of continuous per- 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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il le Nol Of every modern ship ar a 


walls of steel from keel to far above the water line. Each door in those 
walls is so safely watertight that, even though an entire section should be 
flooded, the ship will remain afloat. Loss is restricted to the flooded section. 


Insurance cannot prevent loss. Insurance transcends loss. Insurance 
indemnifies! Prompt payment keeps the business ship afloat when a/l its 
material sections are destroyed. 


The Royal shield is the symbol of Security First. 
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February 8 Marks Anniversary 
Of Paterson, N. J., Conflagration 


Thirty Years Ago Fire Destroyed Over Seventeen Blocks of 
City With Insurance Loss of $4,000,000; Stories of 
Disaster Told by Veteran Insurance Men 


Next Monday, February 8, marks the thirtieth anniversary of the Paterson, N. J., 
conflagration which in 1902 destroyed over $6,000,000 in property and caused an 
insurance loss of around $4,000,000. Many insurance men are alive today who recall 
vividly that disastrous fire which swept through Paterson in the dead of a winter 
night, fanned by a high wind. The flames were not extinguished until about thirty- 


six hours after they had started. 


Two insurance men who were eye-witnesses to this conflagration and who helped 
fight the flames and assist in the loss adjustments afterwards were M. L. Ward, then 
special agent of the North British & Mercantile and today head of the Paterson 
branch of the Schedule Rating Office, and his son, William J. Ward, then in a local 
agency and now secretary of the New York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
Mr. Ward, senior, has written an interesting account of the fire which is published 
on this page. Although nearly 75 years of age he is still active in fire insurance 
and is one of the leading experts on rating and inspection work in New Jersey. He 
has been in insurance for more than fifty years. 

At the time of the Paterson fire the elder Mr. Ward was, in addition to being 
special agent of the North British, chairman of the Passaic committee of the Middle 
Department. Prior to that he had been the first secretary of the Passaic County 
tariff association, which gave way later to the present branch of the Schedule Rating 
Office. Mr. Ward served as chairman of the adjusting committee on the losses 


arising out of the Paterson conflagration. 


A few years later he left the North 


British & Mercantile and returned to inspection and rating work which he since 
continued in. His account of the great fire which started early Sunday morning, 


February 8, 1902, is give herewith: 


Just before the clocks in the various 
towers of the city were ready to usher 
in a Sabbath day the alarm bells and 
sirens gave warning of a fire that started 
in the old “Wigwam” building located on 
lower Broadway a little east of Prospect 
Street; a frame one story building of 
octagon shape built in 1864 by private 
capital for political meetings during the 
presidential campaign of that year. It 
was afterward used as a variety theatre 
until 1877 and thereafter as a skating 
rink; the last use being as a car barn 
terminal for street cars. The site is 
shown on Sanborn Map, Volume I. page 
6, block 1. and is still the terminal area 
of the Public Service trolley car system. 

This building was destined to produce 
a new Paterson; new in values, new in 
commercial enterprises and new in more 
modern construction, but at an awful 
cost ! 


$6,000,000 Loss Is Caused 


The fire seemed incipient at the start, 
but the old tinderbox of a building and 
the oils and greases of car-barn occu- 
pancy soon caused the sounding of a gen- 
eral alarm; fanned by a sixty-mile an 
hour wind from the northwest that de- 
veloped into a fierce gale the embers were 
sent skyward to envelop the entire area 
in the commercial centre of the citv; 
banks, churches, office buildings, public 
and private schools, City Hall, police sta- 
tion, newspaper publishing buildings, 
Y. M. C. A., Public Library and resi- 
dences all fell before the mighty demon. 

The two large department stores of 
Meyer Brothers and Quackenbush Co. 
were totally destroyed and the unpro- 
tected structural metal used in their con- 
struction warped and twisted into shape- 
less mass until they looked like so many 
huge reptiles. 

Six hours after the fire started blazing 
embers and whole bolts of dry goods 
were carried to a point half a mile east 
and started a second conflagration in 
the residence district east of Straight 
Street and just mowed down the frame 
buildings in the path of the flames until 
it reached Carroll Street and destroyed 
St. Joseph’s Church and school and par- 
ish house. Just east of the church was 
an old cemetery and like all humankind 
that was the last place the fire came 
to and found a stopping place. These 
grounds extended from Market Street 
and Park Avenue and is now the site of 
Paterson East Side High School and rec- 
reation grounds (Sanborn Map Volume 
I, page 26, block 5). After having con- 
tinued its ravages for over twelve hours 
entailing a property loss of over $6.000.- 
000 and an insurance loss of $4,000,000, 
destroying seventeen city blocks. 


Besides the old tombstones in the 
cemetery that proved fire-resistive there 
were a number of fire proof buildings 
that withstood the fierce flames and 
formed fire stops at their location. No- 
ticeably among these were the Paterson 
Savings Institution, the new City Hall, 
the Second National Bank, and the Ham- 
ilton Club. 


Picking a way through the debris on 
Monday it was hard to determine just 
where the property lines of various 
streets had existed; it was a jumbled 
mass of what had once been buildings. 

Paterson was indebted to Passaic, 
Newark, Jersey City and Hackensack for 
apparatus and men sent to aid in check- 
ing the conflagration and before the citi- 
zens fully realized the financial extent 
of the disasters offers of aid came pour- 
ing in from various cities which were 
graciously acknowledged but pluckily de- 
clined. 

Out of that chaos arose the new Pat- 
erson with fire resistive buildings and 
blank fire walls well scattered among 
the business areas that should be a safe- 
guard against any repetition of the 1902 
disaster, 


A Lesson On Excess Commissions 


One of the prominent fire company 
representatives in New Jersey today has 
a vivid recollection of the Paterson con- 
flagration. In connection with this dis- 
aster and the lessons it taught about 
violations of commission rules he says 
this: 

“Yes, the Paterson conflagration in 
February, 1902, recalls the following in- 
cident which proves that excess commis- 
sion does not always produce a profit. 

“Paterson had recently completed the 
erection of a new City Hall. It was of 
fire-resistive construction and considered 
most desirable by underwriters and ev- 
eryone made an effort to get a share of 
the insurance. The company I repre- 
sented was a member of the old Eastern 
Union, business had been dull and there 
was a certain laxity as to observance of 
the commission rule by most of the mem- 
bers. As a result many allowed a slight 
extra compensation for this desirable 
business, among them myself, and was 
fortunate enough to secure a sizeable 
amount on the building as well as a por- 
tion covering on the city records con- 
tained in the fireproof vaults. 


“About a year later came the confla- 
gration and caused not only a heavy loss 
to the building but a total loss to the 
vault contents for the reason that the 
doors of the vaults had been made of 
wood. This is just an example that what 


sometimes appears to be the most de- 
sirable business for which an underwriter 
is tempted to pay a little extra, often 
proves a very bad investment.” 


Getting Newark Apparatus to the Fire 


An insurance man in Newark who was 
an eyewitness to this conflagration tells 
The Eastern Underwriter this interesting 
story of how the Newark Fire Depart- 
ment got its apparatus to Paterson: 

“It was early Sunday morning, Febru- 
ary 8, 1902, that I was awakened by a 
telephone call. The voice at the other 
end was that of Superintendent Francis 
J. Meeker of the Newark Salvage Corps, 
who shouted: 

“‘Conflagration in Paterson! Started 
in the business section, then jumped 
across the Erie Railroad and is now 
burning up Park Avenue and Market 
Street. There are two big fires going on 
at the same time. Chief Stagg has called 
on Newark for aid and Chief Bill Ostley 
is going with Engines 4 and 9. If you 
hurry you can catch them at the Erie 
station where they are loading the ap- 
paratus.’ 

“Hurrying there I found both engine 
companies loading on flat cars. It was 
no easy task. Only a box car was avail- 
able for the horses and if you think it 
is an easy task to carry ten horses in 
a box car over a winding track and 
drawn by a jumpy freight engine, you 
have another guess coming. 

“However, the Newark firemen arrived 
in about an hour and a half after the 
first call was received and did valiant 
work in controlling the flames. 

“That was thirty years ago. Today if 
such a call should come the motorized 
apparatus would be in action in about 
thirty minutes. Today any town in dis- 
tress can call on so many adjacent com- 
munities for assistance that the chances 
of a sweeping conflagration are re- 
mote.” 





RATE HEARINGS IN N. Y. 





Representatives of Missouri Dep’t Here 
in Move to Collect Data on Recent 
16 2/3% Rate Boost 

Paul Barnett of Kansas City, Mo., spe 
cial master in chancery in the new Mis- 
souri rate cases, in which the compa- 
nies are charging 16 2/3% in rates over 
the protest of the Missouri Insurance 
Department, on Monday, February 1, at 
New York City began a series of hear- 
ings for the introduction of state tes- 
timony in opposition to the higher rates. 
It is anticipated that it will take about 
six months to complete the state’s tes- 
timony and in addition to New York 
hearings Mr. Barnett will hold sessions 
later in Chicago and Kansas City. After 
the testimony is in there will come the 
arguments of counsel before the master 
and another six months’ delay or so for 
him to decide on and prepare his re- 
port to the special Federal tribunal of 
three judges at Kansas City, Mo., which 
many months ago issued one hundred 
and forty-four separate injunctions at 
the request of as many companies re- 
straining State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Joseph H. Thompson and other 
officials from interfering with the col- 
lections of the higher rates pending the 
outcome of the litigation. 

At the New York hearings the Mis- 
souri department is represented by Spe- 
cial Assistant Attorney General Glenn 
C. Weatherby, John F. Rhodes and John 
T. Barker of Kansas City, and Ira Loh- 
man of Jefferson City as attorneys. A. 
C. Martin, deputy superintendent of in- 
surance, will be on hand to give tech- 
nical advise to the lawyers, if that is 
necessary. 





NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


Walter B. Winslow and Harris C. Par- 
sons have formed a partnership known 
as Winslow & Parsons to engage in the 
general insurance brokerage business. 
Headquarters are at 66 Beaver Street. 
Mr. Winslow has been in insurance for 
twenty years and for ten years of this 
period has acted as a broker. Mr. Par- 
sons has been with Johnson & Higgins 
for the last two years. 


Importers & Exporters 
Names Fire Managers 


TO HANDLE ONLY AUTO DIRECT 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., Will Super- 
vise Fire Underwriting in Connec- 
tion With Own Companies 





The Importers & Exporters, which was 
formed in 1918 as an ocean marine insur- 
ance company, and which has for a num- 
ber of years devoted the major part of 
its premium income from fire and auto- 
mobile risks, will henceforth confine its 
direct operations to the automobile field 
Beginning February 1 Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., assumed management of the 
Importers & Exporters fire insurance 
business. President Albert Valensi this 
week addressed a letter to the field men 
of the company in which he explained 
the new arrangement. He said in part: 

“After a thorough study of business 
conditions as they exist today, we are 
convinced that the outlook for the fire 
branch of the business for companies 
such as our own, operating on a single 
company basis, is not very bright in 
view of the heavy expense ratio. There- 
fore, we have concluded to turn over 
the management of our fire department 
to Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 92 William 
Street, in New York City. This organi- 
zation, as you well know, operates a 
group of companies consisting of the 
American Equitable, the New York Fire, 
the Knickerbocker, the Globe and Re- 
public Co. and the Merchants & Manu- 
facturers Fire. 

President Valensi directs field men of 
the company to continue their work as 
if no changes had occurred and informs 
them that in due time they will receive 
necessary instructions from Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc. In this letter to the 
agents of the company, Mr. Valensi 
says: 

“To achieve the best results for both 
the company and its agents in the auto- 
mobile insurance field, we are convinced 
that it demands specializing. The head 
office and its organization will now con- 
centrate in this field and becomes an 
automobile writing company. This is the 
best way for us to place our agents in 
the position, second to none in their lo- 
calities, as outstanding automobile in- 
surance agents. 

“The fire branch of our business here- 
after will be operated in the office of 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., as managers. 
This arrangement should appeal very 
strongly to our agents. It will increase 
their facilities in handling fire lines be- 
cause the capacity of the other compa- 
nies in the Corroon & Reynolds group 
will be available. 

“The fire business is now to be re- 
ported to Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 92 
William Street, New York City. We 
have implicit confidence in their organi- 
zation. We urge you to continue the 
development of this branch through 
them. The automobile business is to be 
reported to the head office as in the 
past.” 

In 1930 the Importers & Exporters 
wrote $479,601 jn net fire premiums and 
$787,235 in net automobile premiums. 
The company has not engaged in ocean 
marine underwgiting for several years. 

From preliminary figures it is under- 
stood that the surplus of the Importers 
and Exporters at the close of 1931 was 
in excess of that for the year previous. 


SWITZERLAND GENERAL 

Total admitted assets of the Switzer- 
land General of Zurich, United States 
branch, are $1,751,466 and its surplus to 
policyholders $1,292,657 according to 
Bertschmann & Maloy, United States 
attorneys, of 56 Beaver Street, New 
York. The company writing marine and 
inland transportation risks. 


DEATH OF EDGAR A. HERRON 

Edgar A. Herron, agent for the Aetna 
(Fire) and the Hartford Fire for the last 
forty years, died at his home at Tren- 
ton, Tenn., last week at the age of 78 
years, 
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Mortgagee Sues For 
Unearned Premium 


CASE REMANDED FOR TRIAL 





Insured’s Property Taken Over on Fore- 
closure; Company Willing to Extend 
Protection to Expiration 





It has been consistently held that no 
part of a premium on a fire policy is re- 
coverable if the policy has been rendered 
void “through the conduct of the in- 
sured,” or by “his own act in moving his 
goods” or his “voluntary breach or vio- 
lation of the covenants of his policy.” 
Edward G. Budd Building & Loan Ass’n 
vs. Kinsella (Pennsylvania Fire, garni- 
shee), Pennsylvania Superior Court, 156 
Atl. 577. 

The insured under a fire policy on a 
store and apartments defaulted on his 
bond and mortgage over the property, 
which was sold by the sheriff to the 
mortgagee, the insured’s insurable inter- 
est therein then ending. The policy pro- 
vided that it should be void on the com- 
mencement of foreclosure proceedings or 
in the event of a sale by reason of any 
mortgage or trust deed. The policy con- 
tained a mortgagee clause. The mort- 
gagee demanded from the insurance com- 
pany payment of the unearned premium 
on the policy. 

On the question whether the insurance 
comany was relieved from all liability 
for the unearned premium because, as it 
contended, the policy became void by 
reason of the foreclosure proceedings, the 
court said: ; 

“No case has come to our attention in 
which it has been held that failing to 
pay a mortgage in accordance with its 
terms (a situation which may sometimes 
arise without fault on the part of the 
mortgagor) is such a ‘voluntary breach 
or violation of the covenants of the 
policy’ as will justify the insurance com- 
pany in declaring it void and retaining, 
against the demand of the insured, the 
entire premium.” 


Insurer Would Continue Protection 


This, however, the insurance company 
did not propose to do. Its counsel, 
speaking for it and other fire insurance 
companies, advised the court at the oral 
argument of the case that when a mort- 
gagee becomes the purchaser at sheriff's 
sale of an insured property, the practice 
of the companies is to place a rider on 
the policy providing in effect that, as the 
insurable interest of the original assured 
has ceased by reason of the sale and 
the mortgagee has become the owner of 
the property, the company agrees to rec- 
ognize the mortgagee as the assured un- 
der the policy, but without any liability 
on the part of the company to pay the 
mortgee any return premium in the event 
of the subsequent cancellation of the 
policy; and the company was willing to 
attach such a rider to the policy in ques- 
tion. The mortgagee, however, contend- 
ed that it was entitled to a judgment for 
the amount of the unearned premium. 

No cancellation of the policy had been 
attempted by the company, and the in- 
sured had never tendered the policy for, 
or demanded, cancellation. The mort- 
gagee, it was held, could not recover the 
unearned premium from the company on 
the theory that the company was indebt- 
ed to the mortgagor. But the court con- 
sidered this to be a case in which all the 
tacts relative to the action or nonaction 
of the insured and all the circumstances 
of the surrender of the policy should be 
fully developed by a trial. 

It accordingly refrained from further 
discussion of the legal principles appar- 
ently involved, and dismissed the plain- 
tiff mortgagee’s appeal from the trial 
court’s order denying the plaintiff sum- 
Mary judgment against the insurance 
company or its answers to plaintiff’s in- 
terrogatories, and remitted the record for 
further proceedings. The appeal was 
from the Court of Common Pleas, Phila- 
delphia County. 


HEADS CO-OPERATIVES 





C. E. Thompson of Cortland President of 
N. Y. State Organization; Van 
Schaick and Kemper Speak 

Charles E. Thompson of Cortland, 
N. Y., has been elected president of the 
New York State Central organization of 
Co-operative Fire Insurance. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s election was at the fiftieth annual 
convention of the organization, conduct- 
ed recently at the Onondaga Hotel in 
Syracuse. He succeeds R. J. Chase, also 
of Cortland. E. W. Vary of Watertown 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 

Discussing the insurance situation in 
New York state, George S. Van Schaick, 
state superintendent of insurance, ex- 
pressed the sentiment of all speakers in 
one sentence—“‘Unquestionably, this is 
the time for economy all along the line 
—everywhere.” 

Mr. Van Schaick explained that fixing 
insurance rates, under the law, compelled 
recognition of high rates to make in- 
surance companies safe and sound. Fair- 
ness to the public often makes it neces- 
sary, Mr. Van Schaick said, to force in- 


surance company economies to lower 
rates considered too high. 
James S. Kemper of Chicago, presi- 


dent of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, also spoke, 
criticizing high government costs. 





CHICAGO BOARD ELECTIONS 

It is expected that the members of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters will 
adopt by an overwhelming vote amend- 
ments to the by-laws to bring them into 
conformity with the new brokers’ and 
agents’ qualification law in Illinois. Bal- 
loting began at the annual meeting a 
week ago and members who did not at- 
tend have been mailing in their votes this 
week. All the officers of the Chicago 
Board were re-elected last week. They 
are as follows: president, P. B. Hosmer 
of Hosmer & Co.; vice-president, L. E. 
Yager, and treasurer, W. C. Oxnam. The 
following were elected to the executive 
committee: Dwight Ingram, W. F. 
Sweazea and E. C. Sweetland. 





E. Irvine Haines, formerly of the staff 
of The Eastern Underwriter, had a two 
page story in the New York Times on 
Sunday, January 31, dealing with the 
life of Peggy Shippen, wife of General 
Benedict Arnold, and the part she took 
in the conspiracy which wrecked his® 
career and of the vicissitudes she later 
shared with him. 


BILLS BEFORE N. Y. SENATE 

Among the bills now before the In- 
surance Committee of the New York 
State Senate which have the backing of 
the State Insurance Department are two 


of interest to fire and marine men. One 
would add losses from smoke and smudge 
and losses resulting from maintenance 
and use of automobiles to the list of 
risks for which insurance can be writ- 
ten. Other bills would extend the per- 
petual charter grants to marine compa- 
nies to consolidating fire or marine cor- 
porations by striking out the present 
law’s provision that the life of the cor- 
poration shall not extend beyond that 
of the longest unexpired term of the 
charter. At present perpetual grants are 
given to marine companies operating un- 
der limited grants and to those corpora 
tions organized in the future, 





R. P. CAHILL LOSES MOTHER 


Russell P. Cahill of the staff of the 
American Agency Bulletin, publication 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, suffered the loss of his mother 
lest week. He left for Sackville, New 
Brunswick, on Saturday following news 
of her death. 
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N object lesson on the need for Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion Insurance? Easy! Find where they have ’em 
reduced to a dollar ninety-eight. Take your prospect there 
to see the destructive force of a milling mob. Then translate 
that picture for him into a maddened, malicious throng. 
You'll put your story across. But, of course, if that doesn’t 
work, then you will have to use the Selling Broadside on 
the coverage being published by the “Springfield Group.” 
It will help you read the riot act with profitable results. 
Interested? Then write for the copy we have for you. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 


Chartered 1849 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montrea) 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Gallacher, widely esteemel from 

f the country to the other, in 

his vreectings from the 

f his daughter and son-in-law, 

\Irs. William A. Earls of Cin- 

writes me a very interesting let- 

it the wenesis of the large and 

ssful Earls-Blain agency at Cincin- 

‘ ind some other comments, too. Mr. 
Earls was a Danevilie. N. Y., boy, whom 
: Gallagher brought to Cincinnati 
the latter became Western branch 
manager of the Aetna (Fire) in 1897, 
hich was the date he left the New York 


ld after a long and honorable 
there. Mr. Earls, by the way, is 
1 in five insurance agencies. 
ilso wrote in his letter about my 


ibout hotel fires in New York, 
that subject he said: 

think vou mentioned the old 

\lbany. I was in it when it 

|, or, rather, at the time the fire 

| {It did not take me long to make 


ill that I left the Leland at 


Syracuse at 9 o'clock one night. Four 
it burned.” 
fr. Gallaghe icludes with a typical 
vheresque touch: “Looks as if I 
t intended to burn.” 
* * * 


Spagaty for the Horse Not Needed 


sob-stuff on the 
newspapermen, lamenting the 

. % ?) horse being crowd- 

s wives me a pain in the 

Have they ever realized that 
’s point of view, the horse 
ell satisfied not to be har- 


Dobbin” 


1 driven, overdriven, maltreat- 
ised by man, in all kinds of 
We always reason so sub- 


that is from our own point of 
from the horse’s point of 
What does a horse care about 
wded out of a hard life? In 
els I have seen so much cruel 
nt of horses that I am glad from 
’s point of view that they are 
vd uut, which, however, is 
is the horse unfortunately for 
ing back in many short haul 


nt stop work. I counted fifty 
ther day in going from City 
‘ork City, to Chambers 

1 th und of hoofs here in 


vhere I am writing this, is 

unusual So quench your 

| tears about poor (?) Dobbin 
* * & 


An Overlooked But Desirable Class 
Of Business 


wht years ago I visited the 
of Northville in the south- 

n of the Adirondacks to 

t mercantile risk and found at 


that this small town progres- 
nt was already then covering 
thin a radius of nearly one 


les with his “store on wheels” 


gasoline motor driven. This is the mod- 
ern equivalent for the old time itinerant 
merchant, who either hoofed it or had 
a horse and wagon. The old method, 
modernized by automobiles and good 
roads, is coming back to its own, as a 
means of merchandising. It incidentally 
obviates the large rent overhead. 

For this reason, underwriters are now 
receiving many daily reports covering 
merchandise stored in dwellings and pri- 
vate storehouses in dwelling and mer- 
cantile sections, which are immediately 
criticized by examiners, as being unde- 
sirable, following the old line of thought 
that they are “dead” stocks, or stocks 
of persons who have given up business 
or failed, etc. They are not, decidedly 
not, undesirable, under above changed 
circumstances and conditions, being the 
main depository of the merchandise 
when not in auto selling wagons on the 
road. 

I refer to following article from the 
Readers Digest of Pleasantville, mM. Ba 
a very up-to-date publication, in support 
of above, and it is interesting to note 
that my friend at Northville, N. Y., had 
put into practice this idea, on his own 
initiative, and had done well by it, near- 
ly eight years ago. This shows that not 
all brains are confined to the large town 
merchants, though a lot of city-bred men 
think that there can be nothing worth 
learning from the small town man. 

Which, of course, in the opinion of 
men that really know something, is all 
wrong. I dedicate this to some of my 
big city hicks who disturb me with their 
ideas that “you are only camping out if 
you are not on Broadway.” This re- 
minds me of an English friend of my 
family, who when asked by my father 
at what hotel in New York he was stop- 
ping, replied that he was “roughing it” 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, at that time the 
finest hotel in New York, if not in the 
world. He was in earnest, not even 
cracking a smile. 

Here follows in part the clipping: 

* * * 


Stores on Wheels Multiply 

House-to-house selling has long been 
regarded by business as a relic and a 
curiosity. "Today, however, there is a 
definite trend toward the new traveling 
store, which brings the goods direct to 
the door of the consumer. Marshall 
Field’s have this year been experiment- 
ing with this type of selling in a district 
out from Minneapolis. They have put 
in a series of trucks, each equipped as 
a Miniature women’s ready-to-wear shop 
with an aisle down the center and chairs 
for the comfort and convenience of 
patrons. The woman who buys from this 
shop, having looked over a whole range 
of models, goes out assured that she 
has had a chance of selection compar- 
able to that of any woman in a city. 

A chain of rolling groceries was re- 
cently announced for Toronto. Twenty- 
five were to go on the road at once; 


150 were planned. Traveling drug 
stores have appeared also during the past 
winter in a section of the South, And 
along the Dixie Highway in Kentucky a 
fleet of large white trucks, traveling dry 
goods stores, is operating. The goods 
are arranged on shelves at each side of 
the aisle exactly as in a small store, and 
artificial flowers, also for sale, are hung 
around to give an atmosphere of com- 
pleteness. Above are Pullman berths 
for the driver and the salesman. 

A large firm in eastern Pennsylvania 
has established “contact men” in all the 
cities within easy driving distance of 
their central store. Each of these men 
in his own community drives a company 
truck, each week carrying the “specials” 
of the parent store. Sometimes these 
may be blankets; again they will be 
pots and pans. The contact men sell 
from house to house, take orders, when 
requestegsfor things in the main store, 
and twide week drive back to restock 
their trucks. 

A few) yeaqs ago a system of moto- 
terias, started \in Detroit, spread not only 
into several cities of Michigan but into 
Ohio and as ffar west as Los Angeles. 
They are ca$h-and-carry grocery and 
meat shops. The housewives serve 
themselves from the shelves along the 
center aisle, throw their purchases into 
a basket that moves on a trolley around 
the shop, and pay as they leave. These 
mototerias operate only in thickly set- 
tled suburban districts where a_ single 
clang of the gong brings the two or 
three nearest housewives to the door of 
the traveling store. 

* © 
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Early Prophesies Come True 

Herodotus, called the Father of His- 
tory. was a great commercial traveler, 
outside of being a historian, for he 
brought the knowledge of Greek culture 
and products to the outlying countries, 
learning about their culture and prod- 
ucts in return. He, like myself, set his 
experiences into writing, which does not 
mean that I am another Herodotus, of 
course. He spoke of a race of pygmies 
as existing in Africa (he traveled up the 
Nile Valley) which he heard from the 
natives in the back sections. He was 
laughed at and called a liar when he re- 
corded this fact. 

However, when Stanley and Livingston 


made their explorations in Africa, they 
encountered this race of Pygmies, am 
near the region where Secndohas vague 
ly fixed their locale, nearly two thou- 
sand years before. He also spoke of 
the seeming miracle of priests going 
through fire unharmed in Egypt in their 
priestly garments, which we now know 
were made of asbestos, the knowledge 
of which mineral was kept a secret from 
the common people to awe them. He 
was laughed at as a liar for this also. 

In reading Herodotus as I did in the 
original Greek at college, and, Jules 
Verne’s novels later, I notice this anal- 
ogy, that many of the things Herodotus 
saw or heard about, and recorded, were 
afterwards found to be true, though dis- 
credited at the time, just as Verne’s 
semi-scientific romances were laughed at 
as fine dreams (for instance his story 
of Captain Nemo’s undersea boat and 
travels) but have all come true as to es- 
sential facts. 


* * 


Recommending “By Jiminy” 

We still say “By Jiminy,” which is 
the old Roman oath “Gemini,” meaning 
the constellation Gemini, or the Twins, 
which were in Roman times the brothers 
Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter, and 
the constellation was supposed to mark 
their position in the heavens. They, as 
we read “figures” in the heavens, took 
a constellation and with a twist of the 
imagination drew imaginary pictures 
with the chief stars of the constellation 
as key-points, like the Big and Little 
Dipper, for instance. 

I have always liked the words “By 
Jiminy.” They do not involve “mod- 
ern” Deity, so that it cannot be classed 
as profanity, and still it is mouth-filling 
and expressive. I recommend its use to 
voung fieldmen who want to relieve their 
feelings when they want to cuss out their 
home office or their agents without giv- 
ing offense, or committing profanity or 
sacrilege. 





NEW HAVEN AGENTS MEET 


John R. Belcher was last week elected 
president of the New Haven Association 
of Insurance Agents at the annual din- 
ner meeting. J. P. Redding was chosen 
vice-president and D. A. North re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 
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“Examination Under 
Oath” As Lawyer Sees It 


J. T. LIEBLICH DISCUSSES CASE 





Davidson Vs. Providence- Washington 
Decision in New Jersey Draws Com- 
ment; Production of Papers 





In its issue of January 8 The Eastern 
Underwriter ran a digest of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court's decision in the case 
of Davidson vs. Providence-Washington 
which was an action on a fire policy cov- 
ering a bakery and its contents, which 
involved the questions of notice and ex- 
amination under oath. From Joseph T. 
Lieblich, a Paterson attorney, who was 
one of the counsel, The Eastern Under- 
writer has received the following letter: 

“Solely for the purpose of preventing 
a misunderstanding by the insurance fra- 
ternity who may have read the case, may 
I point out to you that the setting aside 
of a verdict in New Jersey is a discre- 
tionary matter with the court. 

“The court held the notice which was 
sent in this case to the assured, calling 
for an examination under oath and the 
production of bills, etc., to be a defective 
notice; consequently, an examination of 
the facts. The point raised before the 
court upon this argument and the opin- 
ion of the court will disclose that while 
they held the notice to be defective they 
also held that part of this defective no- 
tice should have been complied with and 
for the reason assigned in the opinion 
the court directed a new trial. 

“The insurance companies in interest 
have practically conceded the point I 
make and apparently felt that they could 
not establish such a defense as was in- 
timated by the court in its opinion and 
have settled and paid the claim. 

“For the information of the insurance 
fraternity, may I also state that the no- 
tice was defective in the opinion of the 
writer and as sustained by the trial judge 
and the Supreme Court, in that: 

“1. The demand for the examination 
under oath must be made within a rea- 
sonable time after the fire and within 
the time limited for the payment of the 
loss. 

“2. The demand for the examination 
under oath must be made by the com- 
pany. 

“3. The company must name the per- 
son who is to conduct the examination 
under oath. 

“4. The examination under oath and 
the production of papers must be at a 
reasonable place or point with respect 
to the place of fire.” 





DEATH OF THOMAS P. EMIGH 





Well-Known General Agent of Royal 
Exchange Companies Passed Away 
At Age 53 
Thomas P. Emigh, general agent of the 
United States branch of the Royal Ex- 
change and affiliated companies, died last 
Thursday afternoon at his home in Ruth- 
erford, N. J., after an illness of only two 
hours. He was 53 years of age. His 
death comes as a shock to many friends 
in fire insurance who held him in high 

esteem. 

Mr. Emigh was in charge of the New 
England and New York Suburban terri- 
tory and had been with the Royal Ex- 
change since 1918. Prior to that time 
he had been in fire insurance in San 
lrancisco and was located there at the 
time of the 1906 earthquake and fire. 


BRUCE KENNEDY’S NEW POST 


Hurt & Quin, general agents at At- 
lanta, have appointed Bruce Kennedy as 
special agent in Florida to succeed the 
late Frank J. Malone. He will assume 
his duties around February 15 with head- 
quarters in the First National Bank 
Building at Tampa. Mr. Kennedy has 
been manager of the Trusco Insurance 
Agency of Miami, one of the large agen- 
cies cf that city, and before that was 
with the Florida Inspection and Rating 
Burau. 
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Ownership Problem | 
Placed on Company 


JUDGE 





DECISION OF LOCAL 





Rules That Company Must Establish in 
Advance of Trial That Assured 
Was Not the Sole Owner 





Justice Philip J. McCook of the New 
York Supreme Court has rendered a de- 
cision under the standard form fire pol- 
icy effecting the “sole and unconditional 
ownership” clause, in the case of Jacob 
Hayman, plaintiff, against Mercantile of 
America, et al., defendants. In the ac- 
tion the plaintiff claims that he suffered 
a loss of upwards of $50,000. 

As a defense to the action the insur- 
ance company set up that the plaintiff 
was not the owner but merely a mort- 
gagee holding the premises as security 
for certain moneys advanced by the 
plaintiff to third persons, and alleged 
in its defense “that at the time of the 
fire mentioned in the complaint and for 
some time prior thereto the interest of 
the plaintiff herein mentioned as the in- 
sured under the policy of insurance men- 
tioned in the complaint was other than 
sole and unconditional ownership, in that 
the right, title and interest of the plain- 
tiff, the named insured, was only that 
of a mortgagee as security for certain 
moneys advanced by the plaintiff to cer- 
tain third persons under the terms of an 
agreement.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court di- ' 
rects the company in advance of the 
trial to establish the evidence on which 
it bases its defense and to set forth 
“what certain moneys the defendant in- 
surance company claims was so advanced 
and to whom the defendant claims the 
same was so advanced, setting forth also 
the time when and place where the de- 
fendant claims the alleged advancement 
took place,” and to also establish in ad- 
vance of the trial what the company 
claims to be the nature of the “rights 
and equities of the third persons.” 

This decision is novel in that the bur- 
den of establishing “sole and uncondi- 
tional ownership” has been upon the as 
sured, and the ruling by the Supreme 
Court may have a far-reaching effect in 
actions under the standard form fire in- 
surance policy. 

Alex Davis of the firm of Goldstein & 
Goldstein represented the plaintiff. The 
defendant appeared by Almond D. Fisk, 
of Avery, Taussig & Fisk, its attorneys. 


SAN FRANCISCO PREMIUMS 

The Firemen’s of Newark was first on 
the list of companies operating in San 
Francisco on the basis of premium re- 
turns for 1931. The Firemen’s, with a 
total of $172,665, against $119,377 for 
1930, has taken the lead from the Home 
of New York, which had premiums of 
$165,404 last year compared with $184,- 
804 in 1930. The Liverpool & London 
& Globe, which for many years has been 
one of the leading producers in San 
Francisco, is third with $152,577. Next 
come the Fireman’s Fund with $150,461 
and the Aetna (Fire) with $142,939. The 
big gain in the Firemen’s of Newark prg- 
miums is attributed to the fact that the 
company operates non-board according 
to reports from San Francisco. The to- 
tal fire premium of all the companies in 


‘the city is estimated at about $4,500,000 


GLENS FALLS 1931 FIGURES 

The Glens Falls closed 1931 with as- 
sets of $19,789,151 and net surplus of $5,- 
741,710, The company has a capital of 
$5,000,000. The reserve for unearned 
premiums is $7,241,998. If net assets of 
the Glens Falls Investing Corporation, 
held in trust for. stockholders of the 
Glens Falls, were included it would add 
$2,460,470 to the net surplus. The Com- 
merce of the Glens Falls group had as- 
sets of $3,808,787 at the end of 1931, cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and net surplus of $1,- 
192,884. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums is $1,383,173. 
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Manager of Liverpool Company 


Oscar Prentice Went With the Sea When 17 Years Old; 
Made Chairman at Age 36 


Oscar Prentice, general manager of the 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, has 
heen an insurance man since his seven- 
teenth year when he became a junior 
clerk: for the Sea. It was the intention 
of his parents that he should become an 
architect, but instead he entered the in- 
surance office starting with a salary of 
$100 a year. He has traveled extensive- 
ly throughout the world; speaks several 
languages; was educated in Birkenhead; 
is a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society and has lectured on foreign 
countries. He has many loyal friends; a 
popular personality. 

In 1929 he was appointed chairman of 
the Liverpool Underwriters’ Association, 
and holds the distinction of being the 
youngest chairman of this association 
since its inception 127 years ago. 

Mr. Prentice became general manager 
of the Sea when he was 36. From 1914 
to 1918 he was on active service with 
the Cheshire Regiment in which he was 
captain. 

The hobbies of Mr. Prentice are gar- 
dening and collecting seascapes. He gave 
up golf in favor of gardening. 

Has Made Several Visits Here 

Mr. Prentice has made several visits 
to the United States, where the Sea In- 
surance Co. is making satisfactory prog- 
ress, and in New York—-which metropolis 
he knows perhaps better than any other 
American city—he feels “at home.” 

Recently, the Sea obtained a great deal 
of publicity by reason of the fact that 
it had insured the Doll House of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who is six years old. At 








OSCAR PRENTICE 


Bristol when the Doll’s House was ex- 
hibited 100,000 persons attended and 5.000 
copies of the tiny policy, which insures 
the house, were given out. This policy is 
an interesting document in miniature. 
The Doll’s House is now being exhibited 
in a number of cities. At all of these 
places there are requests for copies of 
the Sea’s policy. 





G. W. Lilly Talk 
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sonal contact with the various interests 
served and effected. We are sponsoring 
the organization of loss committees in 
the various state field clubs. We hope 
that associations of loss executives will 
be organized in all of the headquarter 
cities, with the thought that we may 
have an expedient and helpful contact 
with you and your companies. 

You might inquire just what are the 
functions of these loss committees. Pri- 
marily, they are to be a co-operative 
medium between the adjusters and these 
various field clubs for the improvement 
of loss conditions throughout the coun- 
try and to assist us in our development. 
I am of the opinion that the great body 
of local agents will welcome constructive 
changes, the most important of which 
in my mind is that competitive evil utili- 
lized in bad ethics by the very few 
agents against that great majority who 
are concerned in functioning honorably 
but are driven to unwholesome prag- 
tices by the ill-advised acts of others. 
By concerted attention and co-operation 
of competent representatives of these 
various interests, gradual improvement 
is assured. It will be one of the impor- 
tant functions of our executive super- 
visor to have frequent personal contact 
with all interests. He will solicit criti- 
cisms and suggestions and do everything 
to keep his territory in a wholesome 
condition. 

To Analyze All Phases of Adjustment 

Work 

We propose to make such a complete 
analysis of all of the phases of loss ad- 
justment work as will enable us to de- 
velop the very finest principles of loss 
adjustment procedure and by the scope 
of our institution, make them universally 
effective. Much consideration will be 
given to the technique of successful hu- 
man contact. From my field and office 


experience in the loss adjustment work, 
I think I can say without reservation 
that practically without exception the 
failure of adjustments, unhappy agency 
and public contact, are induced by the 


adjuster’s own inefficiency. It may be 
inferior diplomacy and psychology, both 
most essential. We know it to be par- 
amount to success that the adjuster cul- 
tivate a superior understanding of per- 
sons, diplomacy and psychology. 

It is fundamentally true that heated 
controversy and discourtesy breed noth- 
ing but evil and usually cause overpay- 
ment, In the adjustment of a loss there 
should be no diversity of interest nor 
conflict of right; all is clearly defined 
and what is proper and complete for one 
is adequate response to the needs of all 
others. The converse is, of course, 
equally true. That which is injurious to 
the one interest is equally injurious to 
others. It seems, therefore, to be but 
a simple proposition of determining the 
right way. That is precisely what we 
propose to accomplish. 





FIELD LOSS COMMITTEES 





Fieldmen’s Associations of Virginia and 
Tennessee Name Committees to 
Aid Adjustments 
General Manager B. K. Clapp of the 
Southern branch of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., announces the 
appointment of loss committees by the 
Fire Insurance Field Club of Virginia 
and by the Tennessee Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. These clubs will co- 
operate with the adjustment bureau in 
general loss matters. The membership 

of the Virginia committee follows: 

George A. Banta, state agent, New 
York Underwriters Insurance Co., chair- 
man; Louis E. English, general agent; 
Herbert C. Taylor, state agent, Home, 
and M. F. Jones, special agent, American 
and president of the Fire Insurance Field 
Club as ex officio member. 

Those who have been appointed to 
serve on the Tennessee loss committee 
include the following: N. V. Berry. state 
agent, Aetna (Fire). chairman; H. 
North, state agent, Springfield Fire & 
Marine; J. C. Schmitt, state agent, 
Home, and H. A. Amonette, state agent. 
St. Paul Fire & Marine and president 
of the association, as ex officio member. 


AUTOMOBILE STATEMENT 


Assets at End of Year Were $20,710,440; 
Small Underwriting Loss; Stand- 
ard Fire Figures 

The assets of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford at the end of 1931 
were $20,710,440. The net surplus is $,- 
992,482. Special reserves of $1,500,000 and 
$1, 510,887 were set up for contingencies 
and adjustment of security valuations re- 
spectively. Last year the Automobile’s 
premiums were $6,992,768, a decrease of 
$310,217 from 1930. The company’s un- 
derwriting loss was $239,989 which was 
offset by net interest income of $717,354. 

Premiums of _ the Standard Fire 
amounted to $1,633,940, an increase of 
$187,763. Underwriting loss was $126,- 
803. Net interest income was $142,774, 
giving earnings of $15,971. Premium re- 
serve was $1,763,773, an increase of $125,- 
452. Total admitted assets were $4,682,- 
231. Depreciation in securities was 
$62,801. In addition, the company set up 
a special reserve of $264,777 from surplus 
to adjust security holdings. During the 
year stockholders contributed $627.296 to 
surplus. Paid up capital is $1,000.000 and 
surplus $1,372,328, an increase of $315,822. 


North America 
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in the general district north of Platt 
Street if the Royal Building on Fulton 
Street east of William Street is count- 
ed. Along Tohn Street east of William 
Street and down to Pearl Street, where 
a few years ago there were a few in- 
surance offices located and mostly in four 
and five story century-old brick loft 
buildings, after May 1 of this year the 
onlv veterans of the ancient order will 
be those now situated between 90 and 116 
John Street on the south side of the street. 
As vet the insurance district has not ex- 
tended eastward beyond the elevated 
railroad on Pearl Street although it may 
in the future as the business requires 
additional space for office building. 


National Board Led Way 


A few years ago when the insurance 
offices below Liberty Street in the gen- 
eral Wall Street area began to give way 
to inroads by the banking and invest- 
ment business the first steps to modern- 
ize the district in which the North Am- 
erica property is located were taken. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters led 
the way with the erection of its building 
at 85 Tohn Street. Then across the street 
a modern skyscraper went up at 80 Tohn 
Street in 1927. Both these buildings. 
however, are on the west side of Gold 
Street which still marked the eastern 
boundary of the insurance district north 
of Maiden Lane. 

The next big advance eastward was the 
building of 111 John Street facing on 
Pearl, John and Cliff Streets in 1928. 
Then came 90 John Street and 116 John 
Street on the south side of the street. 
the former displacing the building which 
had housed Hall & Henshaw and John 
A. Eckert & Co. These two structures 
were ready for occupancy early in 1931. 
A few months later the announcement 
came that the Insurance Co. of North 
America had .purchased the block from 
between Gold and Cliff Streets on the 
north side of the street but the actual 
building plans were not completed until 
verv recently. All the modern insurance 
buildings in the John Street area are 
more than twenty stories in height with 
the exception of the National Board 
Building which houses for the most part 
various insurance organizations rather 
than company and agency offices. 

With the modernization of this area 
comes the transfer of the ocean and in- 
land marine district from below Wall 
Street where it had been centered for 
considerably more than half a century. 
Chubb & Son. the Marine Office of 
America, the Fireman’s Fund and now 
the Insurance Co. of North America are 
in the new area which is an integral sec- 
tion of the general insurance district of 
New York City. Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
with headquarters on South William 
Street, have a branch office on Gold 
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Street across from Chubb & Son. Within 
a few years it is expected that practically 
all the large marine offices will come 
north of Wall Street. 

Mention should likewise be made of 
the construction of the new home office 


building of the Home of New York on 


the corner of Maiden Lane and William 
Street a few years ago and the still more 
recent erection of the New Amsterdam 
Building on the southwest corner of John 
and William Streets. 


WOMAN AGENT DEAD 


Mrs. Mary Kertz of Buffalo Took Over 
Insurance Business of Her Late 
Husband 

Mrs. Mary Kertz, who took over the 
large Buffalo fire and casualty insurance 
business operated by her husband prior 
to his death, passed away last week in 
her home in the up-state city following 
an illness of three months. Mrs. Kertz 
conducted the business successfully for 
more than twenty-five years, and took an 
active part in the affairs of the Buffalo 
Association of Fire Underwriters. 

She is survived by two daughters and 
a son. 











’ GET AGENT’S PORTRAIT 

A portrait of Junius E. West, former 
lieutenant governor of Virginia and 
member of the West & Withers local 
agency of Suffolk, was presented to the 
Virginia Senate last week. As lieuten- 
ant governor, he presided over that body 
for eight years. He had_ previously 
served as a member of it. The portrait 
was hung on the walls of the Senate 
alongside those of other lieutenant gov- 
ernors of Virginia, After the formal 
presentation, he was presented “in the 
flesh” to the Senate and delivered an ad- 
dress of appreciation. James H. Price, 
Richmond attorney who specializes in 
adjustment of claims for casualty com- 
panies, and who is the present lieuten- 
ant governor of Virginia, accepted the 
portrait in a brief address in which he 
eulogized his predecessor. 


TOLEDO AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Toledo Association of Insurance 
Agents of Toledo, O., elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1932: president, 
George W. Senn; first vice-president, 
Fred W. Smith, and second vice- presi- 
dent, John J. Lovett. Installation of the 
officers will be on February 15 at a ban- 
quet at which Secretary-Counsel Walter 
H. Bennett of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents will be the principal 
speaker. 


1.U.B. OFFICERS RE- ELECTED 

The governing committee of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board last Friday re- 
elected its officers. W. Rose McCain, 
vice-president of the Aetna (Fire), 
chairman. The other officers are: vice 
chairman, Harold Warner, United States s 
fire manager of the Royal, and treasurer, 
B. M. Culver, vice-president of the 
America Fore companies. 


TALK IN PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 

A. G. Blake, representing the Nation: al 
Fire Protective Association, and William 
H. Fraser of Fraser Brothers, insurance 
agents, appeared ‘ms the members of 
the Perth Amboy, N. J., Chamber of 
Commerce last week and urged the mem- 
bers of the organization to enter the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
fire waste elimination activity. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Jordan Is Advanced 
By Fireman’s Fund 


RETURNING TO SAN FRANCISCO 





Succeeds A. W. Follansbee As Marine 
Secretary; Latter Retires After 
40 Years’ Service 





George Jordan, who has been of the 
Atlantic marine department at New York 
for the last two and one-half years, has 
been promoted to head of the company’s 
marine insurance department at San 
Francisco and will leave here perma- 
nently in about a month. He succeeds 
A. W. Follansbee, marine secretary, who 
retired on Tuesday following a service 
of forty years with the company. Mr. 
Jordan is in San Francisco now but will 
be back in New York in a week or so. 

Mr. Jordan was assistant marine sec- 
retary at San Francisco for several years 
before he came to New York in the sum- 
mer of 1929 to succeed Charles R. Page, 
vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund, 
who returned then to take up his duties 
at the home office. In addition to serv- 
ing the Fireman’s Fund for more than 
twenty years Mr. Jordan had earlier ma- 
rine insurance experience in New York 
and London. 

During his stay in New York Mr. Jor- 
dan has acquired wide popularity and 
he will be missed sincerely by his as- 
sociates in this market. He has served 
his company with distinction and has 
likewise co-operated fully in organiza- 
tion work, having held important posi- 
tions with the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters, the American hull 
syndicate and other bodies. 

At this week’s meeting of stockholders 
of the Fireman’s Fund President Levi- 
son also announced the retirement of 
Treasurer Thomas M. Gardiner and As- 
sistant Secretary John S. French. The 
former has been with the company for 
forty-eight years and the latter for forty- 
one years. 





SOVIET INSURANCE RETURNS 


Gross Premiums of 664,504,000 Roubles 
Written in Fifteen Months: Profit 
Of 25% on Premiums 
Gross premiums of 664,504,073 roubles 
are reported by the Soviet State Insur- 
ance (Gosstrakh), of Moscow, for the 
fifteen months ended December 31 last 
according to foreign reports. An un- 
specified marine account in the “state 
and cooperative sector” total of 234,203,- 
452 roubles was included in the premium 
returns while in the “private sector” to- 
tal of 414,427,745 roubles, marine rein- 
surance on Gosstrakh’s treaties with for- 

eign companies were also included. 

_ Inclusive of 24,790,293 roubles covering 
interest, dividends and rents, the profit 
on the undertaking for the period 
amounts to about 186,331,314 roubles, of 
which 13,084,404 roubles has been appor- 
tioned to the loss on 1928-29 private sec- 
tor business. The paid-up capital of 
Gosstrakh is 10,000,000 roubles and the 
premium reserve 231,880,500 roubles, 
while it holds investments in the amount 
of 169,356,014 roubles. Apart from in- 
terest the profit was 25% on the premium 
income, 








PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 


The Providence Washington last year 
had net premiums of $5,457,207 against 
$6,309,534 in 1930. The losses paid were 
$3,076,734 compared with $3,341,108. An 
underwriting profit of $424,778 was se- 
cured compared with $147,860 the year 
before. The company’s net profit, in- 
cluding investment income, was $1,244,- 


002, against $1,035,622. 





Supreme Court Hears 
Case on Loss by Fire 


GOODS WERE BURNED ON WHARF 





Question is Whether Steamship Co., 
Railroad or Wharf Co. is to be 
Held Liable 





The United States Supreme Court last 
week heard arguments in a controversy 
between a steamship company, a wharf 
company and a railroad as to liability for 
loss by fire of a shipment of goods, The 
fire occurred when the shipment was on 
a pier subsequent to removal from a 
steamship and prior to loading upon the 
railroad. The determination of the ques- 
tion of which party is liable legally to the 
owner for the loss was said in argu- 
ments before the court to depend pri- 
marily upon a decision as to the agency 
which was in legal possession of the ship- 
ment, under the circumstances, at the 
time of its destruction. The case was 
that of the Galveston Wharf Co., et al 
against Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Co. 

The facts of the case were detailed to 
the court by George S. Wright, repre- 
senting the wharf company, in his argu- 
ment. The bill of lading on the ship- 
ment, being transported by rail and water 
from Maine to El Paso, Tex., did not 
mention his client, he said, and it was 
not entitled to receive any of the 
freight money. The pier upon which the 
fire occurred was leased from the wharf 
company by the Mallory Steamship Co. 

Shipment Destroyed by Fire 

The particular shipment in question 
was unloaded from the steamship in the 
port of Galveston and placed on the pier 
by the steamship company. The ship- 
ment was to be carried to El Paso by the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railway Company. Some broken pack- 
ages in the shipment were then taken 
by the steamship company to its plant 
on the pier and recoopered, returned to 
the pile on the pier and checked by a 
representative of the railroad company. 

The labor forces of the wharf com- 
pany did not reach this shipment for 
loading into a railroad car in the ordi- 
nary course of business when it closed 
operations for the day. During the night 
time the shipment was destroyed by fire. 
The lease with the steamship company 
also provided, Mr. Wright stated, that 
the steamship company should police the 
pier and guard the shipment. 

In a suit by the owner of the shiment, 
the wharf company was held by the Su- 
preme Court of Texas to be liable for its 
loss, Mr. Wright said, after several de- 
cisions had been handed down by that 
and lower courts. 

Roscoe H. Hupper, counsel for the 
Mallory Steamship Company, argued that 


his client had delivered the goods in 
question and was therefore relieved of 
all liability. He pointed out that this 
was a shipment in transit and not a ship- 
ment on the dock awaiting delivery to 
the consignee. In order to perform its 
service to the railroad company of lifting 
and loading the cargo, possession by the 
Wharf Company was first necessary, he 
claimed. 

He then argued that having taken or 
assumed possession, it was in order for 
the Wharf Company to defer lifting and 
loading until such time as should meet 
its convenience. 

Argument of Railroad 

In opening the case for the Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 
Company, John P. Bullington claimed 
that the question involved in the case 
was a question of law turning on the 
issue of whether or not there had been 
a delivery of the goods. 

He argued that the question of wheth- 
er or not there was a delivery turns on 
the issue of what kind of an agreement, 
expressed or implied, was actually in ex- 
istence between the parties to the suit. 
In this case, he contended, an agreement 
must be implied from the facts in the 
case. 

He then sought to show that there 
had been no delivery to the wharf com- 
pany. In doing this he pointed out that 
there could only be a delivery to the rail- 
way company when there had been a de- 
livery to the wharf company. He then 
showed that the Texas court had found 
that there had been no delivery to the 
railway company. From this he conclud- 
ed that there could not be any delivery 
to the wharf company. 

In response to a query from Justice 
McReynolds as to what was actually 
needed in order to establish a delivery 
from the steamship company to the 
wharf company, Mr. Bullington replied 
that actual possession was essential. 

Mr. Bullington then argued that even 
though the finding of the Texas court to 
the effect that there had been delivery to 
the wharf company was correct, the rail- 
way company was not liable. He con- 
tended that the Supreme Court of Texas 
had found that the goods were in the 
possession of the wharf company as a 
common carrier, and the owner of the 
goods having sought recovery against 
that company, the judgment of the trial 
court against it was correct. If posses- 
sion was properly placed below, he con- 
cluded, it is submitted that the judgment 
rendered was correct and should be af- 
firmed. 





McGEE RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Again Heads Board of Underwriters of 
N. Y.; Other Officers Held Over; 
Committees Are Named 

All the officers of the Board of Un- 
derwriters of New York, the marine in- 
surance organization, were re-elected at 


_the twelfth annual meeting last week. 


They are: president, William H. McGee, 
Wm. H. McGee & Co.; vice-president, 
Walter Wood Parsons, Atlantic Mutual; 
secretary, John E. Hoffman, British & 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





Foreign, and treasurer, Hawley T. Ches- 
ter, Chubb & Son. The terms of Mr. 
Hoffman, W. C. Spelman and H. E. Reed 
as directors expired and they were all 
re-elected. The standing committees for 
1932 were elected as follows: 

Membership—H. Bird, chairman; |. H. 
Maloy and H. E. Reed. 

Correspondents—H. E. Reed, chair- 
man; P. G. Craig, W. Stevens, W. D. 
Harwood and F. Maccabe. 

Salvages—Albert Ullmann, chairman; 
B. S. Beckman and G. K. Butler. 

Averages and Arbitration—J. S. Gil- 
bertson, chairman; E. W. Murray, O. 
C. Terry, A. B. Grant and W. D. Phil- 
lips. 

Adjustments—W,. A. Cale, chairman; 
L. Wagle, William H. Jones, H. M. Du- 
Four and G. Inselman. 

Loading of Vessels—W. D. Winter, 
chairman; Douglas F. Cox, H. T. Ches- 
ter, J. F. Purcell, S. D. McComb and 
Albert Ullmann. 

Inventions—H. W. Beebe, chairman; 
A. G. Cassin and S. McBride. 

Commissioners of Pilots — Walter 
Wood Parsons, chairman; Douglas F. 
Cox and Montgomery Clark. 





PAY $4,250,000 ON BERMUDA 





This to Cover Loss From Fire at Belfast 
Dock; Does Not Settle Claim 
From Fire at Bermuda 
On behalf of the underwriters of the 
Bermuda’s recent fire in Belfast dock, 
London brokers have now distributed 
checks to the insured interests totaling 
$4,250,000 at par. The claim was settled 
on the basis of a constructive total loss 
as agreed to by underwriters a few days 

ago. 

_ This is quite independent of the loss 
incurred by the fire some six months 
previously when the vessel caught fire in 
Hamilton Harbor, Bermuda. Nothing 
has yet been decided about the action 
launched by the vessel’s owners for $9,- 
ga against the Belfast Dock author- 
ities. 


CITROEN INSURANCE Co. 





French Auto Manufacturer to Form 
Company to Handle Coverage on All 
Cars of That Make 

Andre Citroén, well-known French au- 
tomobile manufacturer who is frequent- 
ly termed the “French Henry Ford,” is 
about to carry out one of his pet ideas, 
the formation of an insurance company 
taking care of all owners of Citroén cars. 
It is the plan of Mr. Citroén to have his 
agents sell this insurance at the same 
time they sell a car and to do so with- 
out any extra commission. Under such 
conditions a substantial reduction in pre- 
mium, when compared with insurance 
companies writing this business through 
their agents and paying a commission 
to such agents is naturally possible. 

Paul Goupil, president of the National 
Federation of Insurance Agents, has in 
a letter to Mr. Citroén pointed out the 
many pitfalls the insurance business has 
for the unexperienced, but without scar- 
ing him. Mr. Citroén will confine his 
activities strictly to cars of his own 
make. He intends not only to lower 
the premium, but to issue a simple and 
easily understandable policy form and to 
make repairs through a system of ]- 
censed repair station along Ford lines. 
The capital of the new company will be 
between $400,000 to $800,000. Headquar- 
ters of the company will be at Paris. 
This plan follows that of the General 
Motors Co. here which writes insurance 
on its own cars sold on the time pay- 
ment basis. 


RUST COVER TROUBLES 

The problem of delivering certain types 
of metal goods to tropical countries free 
from rust is still engaging the attention 
of London marine insurance interests. 
Certain shipowners have devoted close 
study to the subject, but claims for rust 
continue to be presented with monoto- 
nous regularity, and it has become very 
dificult to arrive at rates of premium 
adequate to meet the hazard in ship- 
ments to some countries. Few under- 
writers in London are willing to cover it. 
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There is No Depression ; 
| IN DEPRESSION-PROOF SECURITIES Ww 


— 





The Record of Nine Panics 


New York City guaranteed first mortgages, issued through title and mortgage com- A 
panies operating under the New York Insurance Laws, have passed through nine major 8,00 
panics and depressions without default in the payment of principal and interest: of i 


1. The Baring Crisis of 1891. 5. The Panic of 1907. 

2. The Panic of 1893. 6. The Depression of 1910-11. 

3. The Silver Depression of 1893-94. 7. The War Depression of 1914-15. 

4. The Rich Man’s Panic of 1903-4. 8. The Post War Depression of 1920-22. 
9. The Depression of 1929-32. 


| Today, at what we hope to be the end of one of the longest recessions since the 70’s, 
these short term guaranteed securities still hold firmly, and command an active market 
with banking institutions and insurance companies, a¢ par! Can any other security, in 
any class or any market, display a like record? 


A Security’s Best Testimonial is its Market 


On January |, 1932, over two-thirds of the outstanding guaranteed mortgages of State 
Title and Mortgage Company were held by financial institutions. The approximate 
distribution was as follows: 

25% in amount was held by New York Savings Banks. 

25% in amount was held by National and State Banks and Trust Companies. 

18% in amount was held by Insurance Companies. 


Over 80% of all mortgages sold by State Title and Mortgage Company during the 
past year were purchased by financial insti tutions. Hoy 





THERE IS NO DEPRESSION IN m5 
DEPRESSION-PROOF SECURITIES 


STATE 


TITLE-“ MORTGAGE 
COMPANY | 








) CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $9,000,000 


(Operating under the Supervision of the New York Insurance Department. ) 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





No Radical Changes Planned By 
K. A. Davis, New U.S. F.& G. Leader 


Will Share Executive Responsibilities With Board Chairman 
R. Howard Bland; Speaks Frankly on Mortgage 
Guarantees in Interview; Will File Cost 
Pledge with N. Y. Department 


The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, thirty-six years old next August, 
and with a substantial agency plant of 
8,000 producers throughout the country, 
entered upon a new and important phase 
of its honorable career a week ago when 
E. Asbury Davis, who has been promi- 
nently identified with the company since 





E. ASBURY DAVIS 


423, became its president, succeeding R. 
chairman of the 


loward Bland, now 
hoard of directors. News of the change 
traveled quickly after the initial an- 


ouncement following a directors’ meet- 

Those intimately in touch with 

S. F. & G. affairs saw in the move a 

step toward greater coordination of the 
mpany’s executive responsibilities. 


Ever since he joined the directorate, E. 
sbury Davis, head of F. A. Davis & 
Sons, tobacco manufacturers of Balti- 
inore, has given increasingly of his time 
to the United States F. & G. In Janu- 
ry, 1929, he was made a member of its 
<ecutive committee followed by his elec- 
tion last September to a newly created 
post of chairman of the board. Although 
the greater part of his business career 
has been spent in the tobacco industry 

forty-eight years in all—Mr. Davis has 
shown an amazing grasp of knowledge of 
casualty-surety affairs in the compara- 





No Merger Contemplated 


Asked specifically by The Eastern 
Underwriter whether the United 
States F. & G. contemplated merging 
with “another large company,” E. As- 
bury Davis, newly elected president, 
said: “This company has never con- 
sidered at any time and particularly 
not at this time a merger with any 
= carrier. There is no occasion 
or it.” 











tively short span of nine years. The in- 
surance business with its many technical- 
ities has not bewildered him; on the 
contrary, its very complexity greatly in- 
terested him, and he quickly got the 
atmosphere. 


Bland to Spend More Time in Field 

Working in harmony with R. Howard 
Bland, son of the founder of the United 
States F. & G, Mr. Davis will take over 
such home office duties as will allow the 
new chairman greater freedom to contact 
with agents ‘and managers. In other 
~vords, Mr. Bland will devote more time 
to production of business; will ta':e ex- 
cucsions into the field more frequently 
than his duties as president allowed him 
in the past. Mr. Bland stands high in 
the esteem of producers who appreciate 
his frankness and penetrating inquisitive- 
ness as to facts and details about their 
business. 

Davis Not a Newcomer 

In close touch with United States F. 
& G. affairs for the past nine years, Mr. 
Davis is by no means a newcomer to the 
casualty-surety business. Years of ac- 
tivity in the public and civic affairs of 
Baltimore have brought him into contact 
with most of the important insurance 
leaders of the city. Such men as F. 
Highlands -Burns, Maryland Casualty, 
and J. Arthur Nelson, New Amsterdam 
Casualty have been associated with him 
in Baltimore Association of Commerce 
work. A quiet, intensive type of execu- 
tive, he is not given to snap judgment. 
If there are disagreeable facts to be 
faced he looks at them squarely and 
fearlessly; judiciously he decides upon 
his course of action and then goes ahead. 

It is in this attitude that Mr. Davis is 
approaching the varied problems con- 
fronting the president of a large multiple 
line carrier. In assuming the post he 
plans no radical changes in administra- 
tion or personnel. Impressed by the 
closely-knit and loyal U. S. F. & G. or- 
ganization, in both home office and field, 
he considers that it would not be wise 
to show lack of faith in those who have 
represented the company for so many 
years—particularly agents. The U. S. 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
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R. HOWARD BLAND 
I-. & G. policy has been to protect its 
agents, even if their,volume should drop 
oif at times, and it is felt that Mr. Davis 
will adhere to this guiding principle laid 
down by the late John R. Bland. 
Facing Mortgage Guarantee Facts 
Mr. Davis faced facts squarely as to 
the company’s mortgage guarantee situa- 
tion when he was interviewed a week 
ago by a reporter of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. He said that progress was 
being made in dealing with this problem; 
that with improved conditions and a bet- 
ter real estate market prospective losses 
will be reduced. He followed up this 


“ general statement by saying that the 


U. S. F. & G. reserve for such losses 
was increased during 1931 at the rate 
of $100,000 a month and stood on Janu- 
ary 1 at $2,675,000. It is significant that 
except for one small item this reserve 
has not been called upon as yet; losses 
under mortgage guarantee bonds having 
been absorbed in the past year. 

In the report to stockholders by Mr. 
Bland it was noted that the aggregate 
amount of potential liabilities had been 
reduced by more than 25%; that the to- 
tal income from mortgage liquidation and 
operation increased approximately 20% 
last year over 1930. Furthermore, the 

(Continued on Page 52) 





MeGinley’s 25 Years 
With The Travelers 


DINNER GIVEN HIM YESTERDAY 
President Sess ond Otter Executives 
Among Those Attending Affair; 
Career of Popular Manager 


John McGinley, N. Y. general manager 
of casualty lines, Travelers, joined that 


company twenty-five vears ago after 
Major Howard A. Giddings, then an as- 
sistant superintendent of agents, had 


He had been 


given him the once-over. 


JOHN McGINLEY 


an insurance agent in New London, 
Conn. He immediately went to the Trav- 
elers training school at the head office. 

On Thursday night at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Mr. McGinley’s anniversary was 
honored with a dinner attended by chief 
executives of the Travelers and many 
others because there is a no more pep- 
ular figure in the Travelers organization. 
Nor is there a more dynamic figure 
among the casualty fraternity in Greater 
New York. 

Mr. McGinley’s father was a news- 
paper man in New London who for six- 

(Continued on Page 52) 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 
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Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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578 Madison Ave.—Whlckersham 2-2627 
122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
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Experiences in Employment 


| got fired from the first job I ever 
had. The job was at the Elmwood Pot- 
tery and I was fifteen years old. The 
work was painting landscapes on salt- 
cellars. In those days, before the “gay 
nineties,” it was the fashion to decorate 
salt and pepper shakers, vases, jardi- 
nieres and the like with ese of 
flowers or landscapes. They made all 
these articles at the Elmwood Pottery, 
which was not far from our farm. 

The saltcellars were little clay bot- 
tles with nickel tops which had a sort 
of shaded background of acquamarine 
blue burned in. This constituted a good 
sky for a snow scene. The “painting” 
was done with the aid of brass stencils. 
The stencil would be bent around the 
bottle, and the brown for the house, the 
barn, the fence, the trees, applied with 
a fine sponge. When the brown was 
dry, with the aid of another stencil and 
a sponge and white paint, the snow was 
applied on the ground, on the roofs, on 
the tops of the fence rails, on the upper 
edges of the tree branches, etc. These 
scenes were really very pretty and 
looked as though painted by hand, 

I was getting a dollar a day and was 
anxious to attract attention and get a 
raise in pay, so I started out one, day 
on the basis of quantity production. 1 
applied the brown all the forenoon on a 
large number of bottles, then after lunch 
I applied the snow; but it was a damp 
and foggy day, or something, and the 
brown hadn’t thoroughly dried, so when 
I put on the snow stencil the brown 
rubbed and the result was that the snow 
on these bottles was all dirty snow. 
Late in the afternoon the inspector came 
around and condemned the whole lot. 
That night I was told that I was too fast 
a worker and was paid off and went back 
to school. Thus I know what it feels 
like to be on the receiving end of the 
blue envelope. 


Picking Military Men 


For forty years of my life, however, 
my experience has been along the line 
indicated by the title of this article. Even 
while I was an insurance clerk before 
I got into agency work, of which the 
very essence is the employment, inspira- 
tion and management of men, I had fif- 
teen years of experience, and invaluable 
experience, too, in the selection and 
management of men in the National 
Guard and in the army. Men do best 
those things which they like to do. That 
probably was why I made little progress 
as an insurance clerk and did make some 
progress in the National Guard. Then 
when I changed to agency work in the 
insurance business I found there even 
greater opportunities to do the things I 
enjoyed than I had found in military ac- 
tivities. Determination to do a thing will 
help a man achieve his objective, but 
enthusiastic interest in his job will help 
him even more. 

My first ten-strike in picking men 
happened to be in the army. In June, 
1898, I found myself a captain in the 


Signal Corps, assigned to the command 
of the Second Company and ordered to 
join the Seventh Army Corps in Florida, 
which was then slated to go to Porto 
Kico. I was authorized to pick out my 
own lieutenants. Having been adjutant 
of the Signal Corps organization post at 
Washington Barracks, D. C., I had 
looked over the young ‘officers appointed 
by President McKinley as they reported 
for duty and had spotted one whom I 
instantly knew I wanted. He was only 
18 years old and his father was a United 
States senator, which to my mind was 
a point against him, but intuition told 
me to take him, and I have always been 
thankful that I knew enough to heed it. 

I asked him if he would like to be my 
second lieutenant, He said he would, 
and throughout the Spanish War I did 
my best to bring him up in the way he 
should go. Perhaps it was the blind 
leading the blind, but the young man 
later became the famous Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Mitchell, chief of the Air 
Service, A. E. F., stormy petrel of the 
army after the war and the most bril- 
liant and far-sighted air officer the world 
has yet seen. 


Importance of Selectivity 


Now as to the practicalities of the sub- 
ject. How, when we want a man for a 
particular job, can we tell a good man 
when we see one? A lot of us can’t, 
and particularly is that true of employ- 
ers who have a limited opportunity for 
the practice of this difficult art, limited 
because they have only a few jobs to 
fill. Insurance agents fall within this 
class, and their lack of experience. in 
judging and selecting men is one of the 
causes of their difficulties as their agen- 
cies grow. As a matter of fact, hiring 
the right men, promoting the right men, 
and selecting the right men for this or 
that position is one of the most difficult 
things in the world. It is also one of 
the most important things because it is 
only with and through men that we work 
and do things. 

It is a singular fact that most every- 
one seems to feel perfectly competent to 
select the right men, without any previ- 
ous experience or training, whereas they 
couldn’t select good men to sift ashes, 
and a lot of them have pet ideas as to 
how to do it. I have even known peo- 
ple who believe in selection by phrenol- 
ogy or the distance between the eyes, 
the length of the nose, the shape of the 
ears, or from handwriting. Books have 
been written about this, and a very 
prominent insurance company once em- 
ployed an enthusiast along these lines 
to assist in the selection of agents. 

Some employers, too, place great reli- 
ance in questionnaires, intelligence tests, 
efficiency reports and the like. A certain 
amount of sifting can, of course, be done 
in this way and this idea was carried 
to great lengths in the American army 
during the world war, the men being 
very skillfully sifted so that each would 
be employed in the kind of service for 
which he was best fitted. 

But when it comes to the employment 


and selection of high grade men in busi- 
ness, to detecting latent ability, to gaug- 
ing probable development, estimating 
character and reliability, selecting sales- 
men and future executives, that is a mat- 
ter of judgment, like underwriting. There 
is a tendency in these days of great 
magnitude in the operations of insur- 
ance companies to attempt to a certain 
extent to select risks through the me- 
dium of card records, history files, re- 
ports and what not, but mechanical 
means of that kind can only aid, rather 
than replace, the judgment of the under- 
writer. The personal equation cannot 
be eliminated. 

And so it is with the selection of men. 
It is a matter of judgment. Some peo- 
ple are good judges and some people are 
bad judges. If it be thought that dis- 
cussion of this subject of employment is 
not timely right now, let me say that the 
poorer business is, the greater the em- 
phasis on this matter. In fact, poor se- 
lection of men makes business poor. 


Personal vs. Committee Selectivity 


I think that I personally select men 
by instinct, with the aid of intuition, the 
business history of the applicant and ac- 
cording to certain standards and ideals 
the heritage of my New England ances- 
try. For a long time in the early days 
of casualty insurance I hired almost all 
the men in the Travelers’ casualty field 
staff, and while I have been stung my 
share of times, the results prove that I 
guessed right many more times than I 
guessed wrong. When companies get to 
be big, however, applicants for employ- 
ment usually have to run the gauntlet 
and must be able to get by quite a num- 
ber of different judges in order to get 
the job. Whether this selection by a 
committee, as we might say, or selection 
by a competent individual is better may 
be a debatable subject. It depends a 
lot upon the individual, but in any event 
when a company gets big the head of 
the department has too many things to 
do to consider applicants until they have 
at least passed muster up ‘to a certain 
point. 

A man’s record in picking men cannot, 
of course, be judged entirely on whether 
he picked more successes than failures. 
He has to be judged also by the number 
of successes that he had an opportunity 
to pick and didn’t. Keeping this thought 
in mind becomes more important when 
men are selected by committees because 
committees have the composite failings 
of their members as well as the com- 
posite abilities of their members. 


Human Nature 


There are certain age old truths which 
apply in matters of employment. One is 
that the leopard cannot change its spots. 
The characteristics which make a man 
follow a certain line of conduct at one 
time will almost surely cause him to fol- 
low it again. That is to say, a man who 
steals once will steal again, a man who 
lies once will lie again, a man who 
drinks will keep on drinking, a man who 
likes the ladies too well will always like 
them, a man who spends more than he 
earns when he gets $2,500 a year will 
spend more than he earns when he gets 
$25,000 a year. This matter cannot be 
emphasized too much. 

Human nature doesn’t change any. In 
1931 B. C. “gentlemen preferred blondes” 
the same as in 1931 A. D. Then men 
had several wives, at one time. Now 
with the aid of Paris and Reno they 
have several, one after the other. Then 
they grew grapes and made their own. 
Now the only difference is that you have 
to buy the grapes. 

Once years ago before I had learned 
this leopard spot lesson so well I hired 
a man, knowing of his past fault. I was 
attracted by his apparent honesty. At 
the first interview he frankly told me 
that he had hypothecated $5,000 in a mo- 
ment of weakness from a former em- 
ployer who was allowing him to make 
restitution in small instalments. I de- 
cided to give him a chance. He had 


ability and for some years we thought 
highly of him. Then he was short in 
his accounts a few hundred dollars. His 
explanation was the size of his family, 
insufficient income and the cost of keep- 


ing up his position. It seemed plausible. 
We forgave him, loaned him the money 
to make up the shortage and raised his 
pay so that he would not find it neces- 
sary to steal again. Within the year 
he converted some more company checks 
to his own account and as the result 
joined the ranks of the unemployed, 
leaving me sad but wiser. 

Of course, there are exceptions to 
every rule. Men who drink do stop it, 
men who have had one financial misad- 
venture do become the pillars of society, 
but still these are the exceptions that 
prove the rule. 

The saying about the rolling stone 
gathering no moss is eternally true. In 
fact, pretty much all the old sayings are 
true and we should pay more attention 
to them. If they were not true they 
would not have come down through the 
ages to be repeated to generation after 
generation. In hiring men beware of 
the one who has held many positions 
and made many changes. More than two 
or three changes in a man’s life should 
normally be a red flag. Unless the cir- 
cumstances are very exceptional it indi- 
cates either instability of character, or 
dissatisfaction on the part of former em- 
ployers. When you hire such a man he 
will probably work you for a while and 
then pass on, leaving you some hun- 
dreds or thousands of dollars the loser. 

It is a mistake, too, to hire a man 
who has been making big money com- 
pared with what you can pay him. The 
set-up in this case, psychologically and 
economically, is all against his succeed- 
ing. Psychologically against it because 
the man accepting, through force of ne- 
cessity, a much lower income, will feel 
cheapened, degraded and belittled, and a 
man can never succeed when he feels 
that way; and economically against it 
because a man accepting a position un- 
der such circumstances is down and out 
and up against it. He probably genuine- 
ly intends to economize and make a go 
of it, but when a man who has been 
making five or six thousand dollars a 
year tries to cut down to two or three 
thousand dollars, it can’t be done. If 
you take on that kind of man, the result 
will be this: 

In three months or six months he will 
find that he is daily running deeper into 
debt, that he can’t make the grade, and 
as the result of his unhappiness and dis- 
tress he will hunt another job with more 
money, quit you, and your costly experi- 
ment will be over. 

Beware of the Big Talker 


Look out also for the big talker. The 
greatest mistakes I have made have been 
in hiring big talkers. When a man tells 
you he was the greatest flyer in the 
world war, look out for him. When a 
man tells you of his exploring feats and 
how he got rid of sickly native porters 
by the simple process of burying them 
alive, think rapidly as to how you can 
best terminate the interview. When a 
man tells you he has been confidential 
assistant to the first vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company, that he is an in- 
timate personal friend of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and that he is really the lad who 
thought up Radio City, terminate the in- 
terview without bothering to think, 

You may make a mistake, of course, 
in turning a man down just as easily as 
in hiring him. Some years ago a man 
came in to see me. He had a story that 
he thought I would be interested in. He 
said that he used to be a telegraph op- 
erator in the Hartford office of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co.; that he had 
handled, it seemed to him, millions of 
messages about insurance. He said he 
felt that he knew me because he had 
sent out thousands of telegrams over my 
name. He had become so impressed with 
the opportunities for an agent and the 
material prosperity enjoyed by successful 
agents as he deduced from the telegrams 
that he had handled, that he decided to 
quit the telegraph business and become 
an insurance agent. He said that the 
first place he went to was the Travelers, 
but we didn’t seem to warm up to the 
idea at all. He was a telegraph op- 
erator and our people couldn’t seem to 
imagine a telegraph operator whose du- 
ties, line of work and experience are so 
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entirely different, blossoming into a suc- 
cessful agent. A telegraph operator has 
no opportunity whatever to make con- 
tacts with people or to acquire any ex- 
perience in that direction, and that, of 
course, is the whole life of a soliciting 
agent. So the Travelers turned him 
down. 

He was disappointed but not discour- 
aged and tried another company. They 
couldn’t see it either, but having thrown 
up his job and having set out to become 
an insurance agent he was bound to do 
it. Finally the general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual decided to give 
him a chance soliciting life insurance. 
It seems that all this fellow needed was 
a chance and that he had been a suc- 
cess from the start. He said he had paid 
for $250,000 of new life insurance in the 
preceding twelve months and he thought 
I, knowing telegraphers from my experi- 
ence in the Signal Corps and being a 
superintendent of agents, might be in- 
terested in this human interest story. | 
was, but I feel bound to say that while 
I was not the one who turned him down, 
I would not consider a telegraph office 
a good place to look for prospective 
agents, either. He was the exception. 

Getting Out of the Blind Alley 

Normally, however, a good man to hire 
is one who is in a business or position 
with a limited opportunity or who is 
up against a dead wall as to his future. 
Such a man, obtaining a new start, with 
an opportunity before him will usually 
be very earnest and will work his head 
off, and that last is the real secret of 
most success. 

Here is a case in point which I have 
frequently referred to when talking on 
this subject. Years ago, when I was a 
supervisor, I visited each week at an 
agency where there was a man who was 
jack-of-all-trades—office boy, mail boy, 
collector, bookkeeper, salesman. Every 
time he would follow me out and ask if 
there was not a chance for him to get a 
job similar to mine. I didn’t pay any 
attention the first time or the second 
time, but about the third time I began 
to be struck by his persistence and I 
said: “Why don’t you come up and see 
the superintendent of agencies, and per- 
haps you can-get a job?” He said: “Can 
I come up on Sunday?” “Sunday? No; 
what do you want to come up on Sunday 
for? We don’t work on Sunday.” 

He said: “They wouldn’t let me off 
any other day. When I go out to the 
post office I have to tell them where 
I’m going and how long I’m going to be 
gone.” “Oh,” said I; “well, just walk 
out and come up and tell them about it 
when you get back.” “Would you?” said 
he. I replied: “I certainly would if I 
wanted to get the job.” 

So the next day hé did just that. He 
walked out and came up and was hired, 


and he went back and resigned. That 
man had been where he was about 
twelve years and was getting about 
twelve hundred dollars a year, They 


thought he was no good, but he turned 
out to be one of the best men we had. 
That was twenty-five years ago and he 
has been one of the best known cas- 
ualty men ever since. 


What Employers Want to Know 


One of the best ways to get new em- 
ployes is through those you already have. 
They will have some idea of the kind of 
people you want and you will have some 
confidence in their suggestions, Business 
is conducted in a common sense, natural 
and practical way. The first thing I do 
when a stranger applies to me for a po- 
sition is to park his case until I can get 
a line on him through someone who 
knows him and in whom I have confi- 
dence. One day my son said to me that 
a young friend of his had been trying 
to get a job without any success al- 
though he knew that they were hiring 
people in every place where he had ap- 
plied. It appeared that this friend was 
a very worthy young man who had just 
worked his way through college and was 
ambitious to get a start. One of the 
places where he had applied without suc- 
cess was my company. 

I said: “Did this young man say that 
he was a friend of yours?” He said: 
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“No.” “Why not?” “Because he want- 
ed to get a job without the aid of in- 
fluence or pull.” It appeared that every- 
where he had applied he had just made 
a cold application as a total stranger, 
and his applications had simply been 
filed. I said to my son: “You don’t 
know how business is done. Employers 
want to hire people whom they know 
something about. That isn’t using pull.” 

Not wanting to get into the case, but 
desiring to use it as an object lesson, 
I said: “Now you call up so-and-so,” an 
officer of the Aetna Life. “This officer 
knows you. You tell him about this 
young man and that you know him and 
have confidence in him.” He called up 
while I listened, and told all about the 
young man. The Aetna officer said: 
“Just the kind we are looking for. Send 
him in at ten o’clock tomorrow.” And 
at ten-thirty the next day he was hired. 
How a Publicity Manager Was Hired 

At one time the Travelers wanted a 
manager for its publicity department. 
We wanted to obtain a very superior 
man. There were a number under con- 
sideration who were more or less the 
usual kind, but we wanted some one out 
of the ordinary. Mr. Dunham and Mr. 
Butler asked me to interest myself in 
helping to find the right man, so I went 
down to New York to see an old friend 
of mine of wide experience and in whom 
I had great confidence, John P. Gavit, 
at that time managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post. I told him 
about the kind of man we wanted and 
asked him if he could suggest anyone. 

He said he would think it over, and 
after about a week I received a letter 
from him saying that he had just the 
man for us. He was Dwight Whitney, 
formerly on the staff of the paper but 
then connected with a big advertising 
agency. He said he was our man but he 
didn’t think we could get him. We re- 
plied that this was just the kind of man 
we wanted—one whom we couldn't get. 
This is a typical illustration of a way 
in which men are secured. We hired 
Whitney, who had many brilliant quali- 
ties and who remained with us until he 
died, most regrettably, far before his 
time. 





An Accidental Appointment 


Of course there are exceptions to 
every rule. Once in a while you will 
stumble onto a man. Years ago I was 
in Chicago looking for a young man to 
fill one of our standard positions. I had 
been given the name and address of a 
possible candidate by one of our em- 
ployes. I couldn’t find the place. which 
was in a large office building, and finally 
opened the door of an architect’s office 
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to see if I could get straightened out. 
A bright, alert young man got up from 
a typewriter and greeted me. I told him 
I couldn’t find my man and must have 
the wrong address. He asked some 
questions in an endeavor to help me and 
I told him who I was and what I was 
there for. He asked if I would be in- 
terested in talking to him about such a 
position. I looked him over and said I 
guessed I would. 

That evening at dinner he told me 
his story. He had started in some lowly 
position, as a newsboy I believe, had 
risen from that through one or two 
other jobs until, ambitious for something 
with a future, he had studied stenog- 
raphy—that was,in the days when al- 
most all the stenographers were men— 
and had then secured this position as 
stenographer in the architect’s office. He 
had a great deal of personality and was 
full of enthusiasm and ambition. After 
looking him up carefully, because this 
was a stone-cold lead, I took him on. 
He continued with us on a salarv basis 
for quite a few years, and then, -fecling 
that he would like to be an agent, he 
went onto a commission basis. He is 
stil with us, one of the most successful 
agents we have. 

One of Life’s Great Thrills 

Speaking of successful men, I think I 
get more gratification out of the success 
of men whom I have been instrumental 
in bringing into the insurance business 
than out of anything else in life. To 
persuade a man t» enter ‘nte a line of 
work and to see him make good in it 
and grow and progress and rise in 
power, influence and usefulness, and to 
prosper correspondingly in material 
things, gives vou a great thrill. 

I am proud of the success of a large 
number of men that I have brought into 
the business and especially of the vet- 
eran casualty managers of the Travelers 
with whom T have been so closely as- 
sociated. men like Tohn McGinlev_ in 
New York, Ed Field in Hartford, 2 life- 
time personal as well as business friend, 
Armstrong in San Francisco, Reeve in 
Philadelphia, Kempf in Chicago. Hoesett 
in Boston, Arnott in Buffalo. Platt in 
Kansas City. Albert Linka, Billy Clark- 
son. whom TI brought into the casualty 
field staff if not into the Travelers serv- 
ice, Ed Mason, Forrest Buzzell. too 
many of them to mention. many of them 
past twenty-five years of service. Lots 
more with over twenty years’ service. 

Ouite a few of the men that T hired 
long vears ago have become vice-presi- 
dents and one or two, presidents—Mil- 
ford E. Tewett, late president of the 


Royal Indemnity Company, I hired in 
Keokuk, Towa, in 1909 as a casualty spe- 
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cial agent. That was his first insurance 
experience. In due time he became the 
lravelers’ casualty manager in Syracuse, 
succeeding John McGinley in that post, 
and from there went to our New York 
office, and then to the Royal Indemnity. 

Some Well Known Personalities _ 

John S. Turn, vice-president and able 
and popular head of the Aetna’s cas- 
ualty business in New York City, was 
for many years a Travelers manager in 
Buffalo, St. Louis and Cleveland. W. A. 
Edgar, vice-president of the U. S. Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty, was formerly a Trav- 
elers man. W. C. Billings, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty, was a 
Travelers man for twenty-two years. 
Floyd N. Dull, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty in New York, I hired 
in 1912 and he continued with us until 
1922 when, due to certain conditions, he 
left our organization. 

The fact that I brought these mer, 
who have risen to high position, influ- 
ence and usefulness, into the Travelers’ 
service and most of them into the in- 
surance business, is a source of gratifi- 
cation. The further fact that, although 
now not connected with my company, 
they remain my warm personal friends, 
is cause for pride and pleasure. 

I have already mentioned John Mc- 
Ginley, general manager of the Travel- 
ers, casualty lines, in Greater New York, 
whom I not only brought into the busi- 
ness but who was for sixteen years my 
right hand man in agency work in the 
home office and who would probably be 
voted the most popular and best known 
casualty man in the country. I close 
this personal paragraph by remarking 
that my popular and genial associate, 
H. H. Armstrong, agency vice-president 
of the Travelers in the life side of, the 
house, was originally a Travelers cas- 
ualty special agent and manager. Mr. 
Armstrong and I divide honors. I spent 
the first part of my insurance career in 
the life insurance business and then got 
over into the casualty side of the house. 
Mr. Armstrong spent the first years of 
his insurance career in the casualty bus- 
iness and then got over into the life 
side, a broadening experience for both 
of us, quite appropriate in the positions 
we occupy. 

College Graduates 


To get back to our mutton, I am often 
asked as to the value of the college 
graduate in insurance. J] am speaking 
from an agency standpoint, of course. 
There are marked differences of opinion 
upon this. Some companies make a spe- 
cialty of employing college men. A few 
won't hire anyone else. In my own ex- 
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Etna Life’s Interviews Which — 
Agents Use in Daily Newspapers 


Each Month Home Office Publicity Department Sends Brief 
Educational Articles For Agents’ Use; Editors 
Welcome These Articles 


“Oh, Miss Read, will you please 
send over to City Editor Jones my 
comments on ‘The Cost of Crime,’ 
and that yarn I wrote on the ‘Dan- 
gerous Season for Motorists’? He 
wants to run an editorial on the crime 
story. Told me so in the barber shop 
yesterday noon.” 


This conversation between a_ local 
avent and his secretary may be a ficti- 
tious one but there’s no reason why 
agents should not be on the friendliest 


a Staggering Burden,” “Winter Side- 
walks Dangerous,” “Watch Your Step,” 
an interview relating to traffic dangers 
for pedestrians and motorists alike; 
“Automobile Statistics Not Always What 
They Seem to Be.” 
Constructive Use by C. H. Allenbaugh 
The Aetna newspaper interviews reach 
agents printed on newspaper stock but 
the suggestion is made that they be 
typed on the agent’s own stationery be- 
fore submission to the newspaper for 





| TELLS OF INCREASE 


IN AUTO ACCIDENTS 


| Head Of Allenbaugh Insur-. 
| ance Agency Warns Of 
| Winter Dangers 


| It & common knowledge that 
| Qutomodile fatalities are increasing 
year by year It ls not generally 
Known, however, that any one par- 
ticular quarter of the year is more 
dangerous than any other Yet such 
| is the case according to C. H. Allen- 
baugh of the Allenbaugh Insurance 
| agency. Government records of 
| automobile fatalities indicate that a 
| much greater proportion of such 
| deaths occur during Octover, No- 
vember and December than at any 


year. Purthermore, there is every 
indication that during the last 








other similar period throughout the | 


quarter of this year tne autorhobile | most innocent looking 


C. H. Allenbangh 
places gna 94 


will take @ heavier toll than ever | likely as not on # Deautifui dag 
The totals to date show an increase | In the northern pert of the 
over 1930 jcoyntry che above situation is often 
With the most dangerous driving| made considerably worse by the 
season just ahead, the outlook ts| presence of snow and ice on the 
alarming. In a recent interview Al-| roads, particularly during December. 
lenbaugh made thu apparently well-| A Coating of ice on smooth pave- 
founded prophecy. citing figures| tents presents a very serious skid- 


as follows 
Namber Of Aatomobile Fatalities 
29 


3420 
80 
3.170 


"Toa 
.. 3.350 





Increase | 
In explanation of the figures} that all drivers use special care at 


quoted Allenbaugh went on to say 
Need Special Attention 


with an increase of 4 per 


trate the need for special atten- 
tion t@ the sccident prevention 
problem of these months. 

“It would appear that both mo- 
torists and pedestrians fail to allow 
for the peculiar conditions of the 
fall and early winter seasons. Driv- 
eTs must ¢ake precautions against 
the hagard of fallen leaves that 
often carpet country roads, suburban 
iqnes and City streets during this 
season of the year The average 
driver does not realize that a cover- 
ing of leaves damp with moisture 
underneath ts as dangerous as ice 
on ® mountain road, even more so 
since the danger often exists in the 














of terms with their local newspapers and 
have published as frequently as possible 
under their own names information bear- 
ing on the insurance business of a timely 
interest to the public, 

That the Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies takes this viewpoint is indicated 
by the newspaper interview service which 
the publicity department is now furnish- 
ing to all representatives interested in 
keeping themselves in prominence in lo- 
cal affairs. Each month a brief article 
is prepared which purports to be an in- 
terview granted by the agent to the lo- 
cal editor. The “interviews” are timely 
and based on subjects of general public 
interest. Those covered in the last few 
months include “Accident Prevention 
Needed In Homes,” “The Cost of Crime 


time of the year when drivers are 
eager to speed home before dark- 
3340 | ness overtakes them. Unnecessery 
hurry is one of the greatest breed- 
ers of accidents, particularly at this 
'tume of the year. Visibility ts un- 
usually poor at twilight, The gen- 
3.580 | eral driving public does not realize 
—— |how quickly December twilight and 
+ 410 | darkness se in, and thoughtlessly 
forget to turn on their lights.” 


cember, Allenbaugh recommends 


this hour during this season. In 
; | addition to urging the usual safe 
| During the last three months of | driving practices, he makes the fol- | 
| 1930, we had 1.148 more street and! lowing specific suggestions: 
highway fatalities than during the| 
} same period of 1929 or @ total in-| b 

crease of 12 per cemt compared) 2 Make sure that the wind- 


1. Make sure to have the wind- 


cent for) 
the whole year of 1930 as against | 
the year 1929 It is clear that no| 


3.Make sure th 
argument ts necessary to demon-| at all lights are 





Warns About Speed 
“We aré now approaching that 





Feelimg that the twilight hour ls 





| 
| 
| 
| 
shield clean | 


Shield wiper is in perfect work- | 
ing condition | 


functioning properly. 








publication. The articles are presented 
solely on the basis of their news or edu- 
cational value to the public. There is 
no denying the fact that many editors 
welcome these contributions and use 
them with proper credit to the agent 
submitting them. 

Some enterprising agents vary the in- 
terviews furnished by including photo- 
graphs of themselves or of subjects ap- 
propriate to the text, and sometimes add 
comments of local interest. An inter- 
esting example of the excellent use 
which agents make of these interviews 
is provided by the clipping above taken 
from the Akron (Ohio) Beacon. Aetna- 


izer C. H. Allenbaugh, one of the lead- 
ing members of the Akron insurance 
profession and a man prominent in civic 
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affairs, makes regular and consistent use 
of the Interview Service with increased 
prestige to. himself. He invariably adds 
an extra touch to the articles. 

Stanley F. Withe, Aetna publicity di- 
rector, says: “The general reaction of 
agents using this type of newspaper pub- 
licity is that it adds materially to the 
prestige of the user.” 





Aetna Life Oddities 


The dead seriousness of home office 
routine is relieved occasionally by the 
receipt of such information as the fol- 
lowing, which, incidentally, came into 
the agency department of the Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies and found its 
way eventually to Stanley F. Withe’s 
desk: 

An application was received by Aetna- 
izer Leonard H. Bell of Berryville, Va., 
from a mail carrier who was to carry 
mail from Reform (Va.) to Success 
(Va.). 

An Aetna agent in Forest City, North 
Carolina, out soliciting accident insur- 
ance ran across two prospects in one 
office. one named Hand and the other 
named Bodie. Real need for the dis- 
memberment provisions here. 





BUFFALO AGENCY APPOINTMENT 

Fred ID. Newland, Buffalo insurance 
agent who is building up a following in 
the western and southern parts of New 
York State, has been selected as general 
agent of the New York Casualty. Main- 
taining offices in the Stock Exchange 
Building, Buffalo, Mr. Newland is writ- 
ing both casualty and surety lines. 





GEORGE H. BRUSH IN NEW POST 

George H. Brush, who has been New- 
ark branch manager of the Union In- 
demnity for the past few years, is now 
affiliated with the Newark office of the 
Independence Indemnity as bond under- 
writer. Mr. Brush has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the New Jersey insurance fra- 
ternity. 


Manager Metropolitan Auto Dep’t. 
Inland Marine Agent 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


General Agent—All Lines 
UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 





Conn. Plate Glass Co. 
Reinsures in Public Ind. 


THE MALLETTES FORM AGENCY 





New Torrington Firm Will Represent 
Public For All Casualty Lines With 
Agents in Five States 





James E. Mallette, presffent, and En- 
nis B. Mallette, vice-president, respec- 
tively of the Connecticut Plate Glass In- 
Torrington, this week 
formed the Connecticut Casualty Under- 
writers Agency which will replace the 
Connecticut Plate Glass as soon as de- 
tails of printing supplies and issuing 
agency licenses are completed. The new 
firm, which also includes Randolph E. 
Doty, secretary of the present company, 
will represent the Public Indemnity of 
Newark. Until the Connecticut Plate 
Glass ceases to do business for its own 
account all policies in force or to be is- 
sued are being reinsured in the Public. 

It is felt by the Mallettes that the new 
arrangement will enable them to offer 
much greater facilities to their agents in 
the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island and at the same time will augment 
the plate glass business of the Public In- 
demnity. The Underwriters Agency 
plans to write all of the casualty lines 
written by the Public although at first 
its business outside of Connecticut will 
be confined to plate glass insurance. 

Torrington Co. Started in 1923 

The Connecticut Plate Glass, organ- 
ized by James E. Mallette in June, 1923, 
has shown both underwriting and invest- 
ment profit. Since organization it has 
received more than $300,000 in premiums. 
The company reinsured the business of 
the Mutual Plate Glass of Unionville, 
Conn., in 1924. James E. Mallette. presi- 
dent, has seen thirty years of field serv- 
ice. Ennis B. Mallette and other officers 
are regarded as thoroughly capable men. 


surance Co. of 





Alert Hartford Agents Use Auto 
Show Opportunity to Run Local Ads 


Two. pages of the Hartford Courant’s 
auto show edition were devoted to adver- 
tisements of local insurance agencies, 
fifteen in all participating ‘in the dis- 
play. The newspaper ran banner head- 
lines across the tops of the pages read- 
ing “Adequate Insurance for Motorists 
Is Vitally Important” and “Make Sure 
Your Car Is Fully Covered Without 
Delay.” 

Typical of the copy used was this ad 
of the R. C. Knox Agency of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety: 

“Your automobile policy should have 
three dimensions, time, distance and 
amount. 

“1. Claims are sometimes filed years 
after an accident and trials may be post- 
poned for a long time. Your liability 
coverage should be in a company that 
will continue in business as long as you 
will have need of its protection. 

“2. Your automobile insurance should 


be in a company equipped to serve you 
wherever you may be when you need its 
assistance. 


“3. Your insurance should be ade- 
quate to meet any possible loss. 


“Aetna Combination Automobile Poli- 
cies may be written to include protection 
against every insurable motoring risk. 
They are acceptable evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility everywhere in the 
United States and Canada.” 

Agencies advertising in the issue were 
Allen, Russell & Allen; Fred H. Williams 
& Co.; Horace S. Howe, Inc.; F. F. 
Small & Co.; H. W. Conklin & Co.; the 
R. C. Knox Agency; Harold T. Messen- 
ger, Charles E. Parker Agency; J. Wat- 
son Beach, Inc.; Tuller-Wiley Agency; 
Harold G. Holcombe, Inc.; Arthur A. 
Watson & Co.; Arthur E. Burrell Co.; 
the Fred L. Way Agency and John A. 
Ingersoll. 
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Managers’ Lunch Club 
Has Proven Beneficial 


A BUSINESS AND SOCIAL AID 





Harold P. Hall, Century Indemnity, Now 
President; John B. Clark, Constitu- 
Indemnity, Secretary 





Once a month the casualty managers 
in the New York metropolitan area get 
together for a luncheon-meeting, a habit 
which has proven beneficial both in a 
business and social way. The idea dates 
back to 1925 when the Casualty Man- 
agers Luncheon Club was formed, part- 
ly through the efforts of John S. Turn, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the New York office of the Aetna Life. 


The Club is composed of managers of 
branch offices of casualty companies 
doing business in the city apd-no dis- 
tinction is made as between“Bureau, non- 
Bureau or mutual companies. Through 
getting personally acquainted at these 
meetings, there has resulted a_ better 
feeling among the managers and the 
conversations held have aided them ma- 
terially in their business transactions. 
The gatherings are usually held at the 
Drug & Chemical Club. 

It is the custom that the chairman 
of the Casualty Committee of New York 
automatically becomes head of the 
Luncheon Club the following year and 
that the secretary of the committee 
likewise assumes the same position with 
the club. Harold P. Hall, superintendent 
of the liability department of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity, became chairman of the 
club last month, and John B. Clark, vice- 
president of the Constitution Indemnity, 
secretary. 

Officers’ Careers 

Mr. Hall, the new chairman, has had 
a wide and diversified experience in the 
casualty business. He started his insur- 
ance career in the brokerage office of 
A. A. Peck in New York, spent some 














HAROLD P. HALL 


time in the agency field and later joined 
the Globe Indemnity. Shortly: after- 
wards he became associated with the 
London Guarantee & Accident, staying 
with this company seven years. He also 
had experience as assistant casualty man- 
ager for the Indemnity Co. of North 
America before receiving the Century 
Indemnity appointment in April, 1927, 
when the company opened its New York 
office. 

The new secretary, Mr. Clark, has 
been in the insurance business more than 
twenty-five years. He started with the 
Ocean Accident and then transferred to 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, and was 
stationed in its New York branch for 
twelve years. Later he was appointed 
metropolitan manager of the Royal In- 


Century Changes In 
Underwriting Made 


SOME SURETY CLASSES DROPPED 





Consolidations and Economies Will Be 
Effected; Loss Salvage and Better 
Rates Brighten Situation 





Ralph B. Ives, president of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity, says in his annual report 
to policyholders that the casualty and in- 
demnity business countrywide is going 
through a period of reorganization, due 
to exorbitant losses experienced by all 
companies in the field. So far as the 
Century is concerned he said that con- 
solidations will be made and many econ- 
omies effected which will materially re- 
duce the expense under which the com- 
pany is operating. Also, he adds, the 
company will unquestionably benefit by 
salvages from the reorganization § of 
many banking institutions on which the 
company has had losses. This recovery 
will be used to liquidate losses still 
pending. 

The Century, which is a member of 
the Aetna (Fire) group, one of the very 
strong organizations of the business, had 
an unprofitable year. The company has 
materially changed the underwriting of 
its surety business and hereafter a num- 
ber of classes coming under that head 
will be discontinued. Also, general rate 
increases in the casualty business 
throughout the country will benefit the 
business. 

The gross writings of the Century 
held up well, but for underwriting pro- 
tection a considerable portion of the pre- 
mium was reinsured. During the year 
there was paid into surplus $500,000 and 
early in December the canital was re- 
duced to the extent of $500,000, which 
was transferred to surplus. 





demnity, holding this position until Oc- 
tober, 1930, when he became vice-presi- 
dent of the Constitution Indemnity in 
charge of the company’s New York 
business. 





Large Eastern Surety Company 


desires thoroughly experienced, capable 
claim attorney, take full charge office 
California; give age, experience, former 
connections, qualifications; will treat confi- 
dentially. Box 1184, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 110 Fulton St., New York. 











REVOKES LICENSE 

Superintendent of Insurance George S 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses: of 
Henry E. Moddle, Huntington, N. Y 
Moddle was licensed as a general insur- 
ance broker and as agent of a life, a 
casualty and two fire insurance compa- 
nies. 





F. & C. Field Changes 

The Fidelity & Casualty has made 
several important home office and 
field changes including the transfer 
of H, K. Remington, Philadelphia res- 
ident manager, to the home office as 
casualty department superintendent 
assisting Vice-President Billings. This 
move, previously announced in The 
Eastern Underwriter, has _ brought 
about the transfer of J. A. Berry from 
the Newark branch managership to 
replace Mr. Remington in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Berry has been with the 
F. & C. for thirty-two years. 

C. W. Spader, now resident man- 
ager at Brooklyn, succeeds Mr. Berry 
in Newark. Mr. Spader, with the 
company twenty years, opened the 
Brooklyn branch twelve years ago 
H. V. Upington, metropolitan resident 
manager, has been given the addi 
tional supervision of the Brooklyn 
office territory. 











BROWNSVILLE BROKERS 
The Brownsville & East New York 
3rokers Association will hold its annual 
meeting on February 25 at the De Luxe 
Palace in Brownsville, Brooklyn. Sam- 
uel LD. Rosan of the Union Central Life 
is president of the association. 











“fT want a company 
that will be here 


as long as I am” 


observed a prominent general agent recently 
as he put his name to an Eagle contract! 


write or wire 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street. New York 


The Eagle, a member of the Royal Group, 
offers financial stability, world-wide service 
facilities, and effective sales co-operation. 


If you are looking for such a company, 





INDEMNITY COMPAN? 
THOMAS L. BEAN 


Production Manager 































Autos Still Worse Than War, 


“Tremendous Trifles” Shows 


Travelers’ New Volume on Traffic Accidents and Their Pre- 
vention Gets Wide Newspaper Comment; Wealth 
of Material in Report 


“Tremendous Trifles,” minor decisions 
ft major importance made by motorists 


and pedestrians, furnish the theme of the 
new pamphlet distributed by the Trav- 
elers in the war to end automobile fa- 
talities. The booklet is called “Tremen- 
lous Trifles” and is similar in make-up 
and design to “Worse Than War,” the 

lume issued by the same company last 
vear which was such a signal contribu- 
tion to the automobile safety campaign 
The new volume contains a wealth of 
material on all phases of the situation, 
lramatically set forth with charts, photo- 
graphs and drawings. As mentioned in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week it is 
believed that many of the chart figures 
have never been presented in any analy- 
sis upon the subject. G. D. Newton, 
news bureau manager of the Travelers, 
was in charge of compiling the book 
“Tremendous Trifles” is being sent to 
ewspapers all over the country to fur- 
ther accident prevention education, and 
has received wide comment, many news- 
papers using material from it. The New 
York Times last week ran an editorial 
upon it 

Each subject in this book is treated 
from several different angles. An aiticle 
upon one particular point is followed by 
1 chart, some drawings cleverly illus- 
trating the idea, or a photograph 

Auto deaths last year in the United 
States numbered 34,000, compared with 
33,300 in 1930 and 31.215 in 1929. This 
was despite a reduction in the number 
f cars during 1931. For the five years 
ended in 1921 the toll was 58,552; for the 
ext five years ending with 1926 it was 
98,551; and for the period ending with 
1931, the tal was up to 152,732. 


Why “Tremendous Trifles” 


rial which opens the Travelers 
oklet states the thesis thus: 

“Every mile, yes, every minute of driv 
ng an automobile requires the operator 
to make some little decision that ofter 
means the difference between life and 


leath, well-being and = serious injury 
Every time that a pedestrian sets out 
upon street or highway-—he, too—tis 


alled upon to make some minor decision 
that often means the difference between 
ife and death, well-being and serious in- 
ury 

“What mere trifles, thes¢ 
But with what tremendous, what tragic 
mportance they are fraught! The con- 
f idents which might 
and do happen with too persistent regu- 
urity—just because of such tremendous 
rifles—are painful injuries, yes, even 
leath—not only to the drivers them 
selves, but their passengers, occupants of 
ther cars, pedestrians who may or may 

t have played a part in the incidents 
“If minor decisions of such major im 

rtance were made as they should he 
made by every motorist and every pedes 
trian, automobile accidents would pra 

ally ccase w 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Attitude 

\ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde attitud 

noted on the part of a vast number 
f the public in that people of responsi 
bility, who would not think of burelar 
ng or setting a building on fire will vet 


decisions 


sequences of the acc 


use the streets and highways in wavs 
that ma and often do—result in the 
loss of life, theirs included, “A chaner 


f attitude ¢ ward the mproper we ¢ 
the streets and higchwavs by motorists 
ind pedestrians can make the careless 
use of them as unpopular as bousebresk 
ays the hooklet m dis 


Iss the power of public opinion 


ind arson,” 


\n interesting chart shows the type 
of motor vehicle accidents, first those 
resulting in deaths and second those re- 
sulting in injuries. Most deaths are 
caused, 42% of all, by collisions with 
pedestrians Next come collisions with 
other automobiles, 24.9%. Non-collision, 
and collision with fixed objects, both rate 


12%. 


In the injuries the leading causes are 
reversed. Collision with auto accounts 
for 53% of all, collision with pedestrian 
for 298%. Non-collision, and collision 
with fixed object, each create 5.6% ot 
the injuries. 

Many definite safety hints, put very 
plainly, are scattered through the volume. 
Most of these are accompanied by self- 
explanatory photographs. A_ story on 
why pedestrians are safer facing traffic, 
especially at night, is illustrated by a 
photograph of two men caught in the 
headlight beams of a car. The one walk- 
ing toward the light is very clearly seen, 
the one whose back is shown is almost 
invisible. 

\ thought-provoking article headed, 
“17,000,000 Minutes to 1,” sets forth the 
great gamble motorists and pedestrians 
make in taking chances with death. At 
age 35 one has a right to expect 17,000,- 
000 more minutes of life, yet these peo- 
ple will gamble the whole to save one 
nunute. “No one would think of risking 
$17,000.000 to gain possession of one dol- 
lar more. How much more illogical it is 
to risk the remainder of one’s life to 
euin possibly a minute! The wonder is 
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ACCIDENT 
‘COST 





$2,500,00,000 


Annual economic 
loss due to auto 
accidents 








500 MILLION 


$2,500,000,000 
















Annual cost of public 


school education in 
the United States ~ 


$2200,000,000 











A Typical Chart From 


who would even consider accepting such 
odds.” 
Driving Off Ten Story Building 

One of the most effective photographs 
in the book is that of a driver who has 
just started his car off the top of a ten- 
story building. It is a fearsome scene, 
yet the capacity for inflicting damage 
when the car reaches the bottom is no 
greater than that of any automobile driv- 
en at sixty miles per hour, and the re- 
sult no worse than if a straight-travel- 
ing speeder should strike a solid object. 
“While many a driver might be willing 
to take chances by operating a car at 
sixty miles an hour. no driver would even 
consider risking his life driving off a 
ten-story building,” the book points out. 





SAFETY 
SIDELIGHTS 


a red lantern for the home 


To placard every dwelling in the United States with large 


DANGER signs seems fantastic. 


Yet, according to the custom. 


of warning folks against sources of possible injury, we certainly 
should post warning signs all over our homes, for 


About 30,000 deaths are caused annually by accidents 


in the home, and 


For each death it is estimated that there are 150 


non-fatal injuries. 


War may be sensational, but its results are hardly less tragic 
than the terrific annual home accident toll which might be 
eliminated by the use of foresight and care. 

a 


Great American 
4ndemnify Company 


CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 





“Tremendous Trifles” 


The road-hog comes in for his share of 
attention and condemnation, and pictures 
taken on the road show the grave dan- 
gers that arise from such selfish opera- 
tion. 

Comment by Vehicle Commissioners 

Comments by prominent state motor 
vehicle commissioners form a section of 
the report. George R. Wellington, mo- 
tor vehicle department, Rhode Island, 
and president of the Eastern Conference 
of Motor Vehicle Commissioners, is 
quoted: “It is quite evident that we take 
to the roads as motor car drivers with 
insufficient training; therefore the rem- 
edy for this problem, to a considerable 
extent, lies in the failure to appreciate 
the necessity for proper training plus a 
similar failure to understand and dis- 
charge moral and legal obligations to- 
ward our fellow users of the public high- 
way.” 

Others quoted are E. Raymond Cato, 
chief of the California Highway Patrol; 
and Commissioners Harold G. Hoffman, 
New Jersey; Robbins B. Stoeckel, Con- 
1ecticut; Benjamin G. Eynon, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. P. Bickell, Ontario and Charles 
\. Hartnett of New York. 

A clear picture of the automobile con- 
trol situation is given in these three sen- 
tences: “Every state protects wild ani- 
mal life with laws and organizations to 
enforce them. ..Thirty-eight states main- 
tain forest fire protective systems with 
laws and organizations to enforce them 
...Nine states protect their citizens by 
having operators’ license laws with man- 
datory examination of new drivers, state 
police or state highway patrol forces, and 
some degree of similarity in regulation of 
motor vehicles upon the highway.” 

More Than Schools Cost 

“$2.500,000,000! More than the annual 
cost of public school education in the 
United States; five times the country’s 
average yearly fire loss; more than half 
the amount required to maintain all the 
agencies of the Federal government each 
year—such is the annual cost of the con- 
auences of America’s automobile acci- 
dents. The deaths, the iniuries that dis- 
able for life and the injuries from which 
the victims will recover, the damage to 
property, make a per capita cost of $20.” 

Most of the vehicles involved in acci- 
dents in 1931 were in apparently good 
condition, 95.6% in fact. Cars with defec- 
tive brakes accounted for 14% of the 
accidents, no other classification went 
over the 1% mark. 

In the matter of brakes about one- 
third of the cars involved in fatal acci- 
dents had two-wheel brakes, although in 
the total of accidents less than one-quar- 
ter were so equipned. 

Sex of Drivers 

Wamen drivers are involved in fewer 

see'dents than men, despite the asper- 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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Wisdom of Gradual 
Retrenchment Shown 


HOW IT HELPED CONSOLIDATED 





Interesting Annual Report of R. R. Ras- 
quin Goes Into Detail on Bank of U. S. 
Crash and Effect on Company 





The frank and courageous manner with 
which R, R. Rasquin, president, Consoli- 
dated Indemnity & Insurance Co., sub- 
mitted his annual report on 1931 results 
to stockholders last week, and then re- 
leased the report in full to the news- 
papers for such publication as they saw 
fit, has reacted favorably along William 
Street. Very much in the limelight be- 
cause of the publicity given the company 
by the Bank of United States crash in 
December, 1930, the Consolidated has 
demonstrated its ability to pull through a 
difficult twelve months; overcome count- 
less unfounded rumors about its condi- 
tion; put through a gradual expense re- 
trenchment program, and still show at 
the close of the year a net premium vol- 
ume of $4,141,972 which represented an 
increase of $296,439 over the previous 
vear, $6,205,505 in admitted assets, and 
$1,148,567 surplus. Although twenty 
branch offices were closed down and 222 
agencies were canceled the company 
made an increase of 237 new agents for 
1931. Not one agent voluntarily resigned 
or discontinued his agency contract. 


Constructive Retrenchment Program 


It is Mr. Rasquin’s description of the 
gradual retrenchment program that has 
attracted more than usual interest. He 
says: “With the closing of the Bank of 
United States and the consequent loss 
to the company entailed thereby, the 
Consolidated suddenly became overnight 
a small company instead of a large com- 
pany. The officers were not unmindful 
of that fact. It was their desire imme- 
diately and as speedily as possible, to 
cut the operations and the expenses of 
the company proportionately to the re- 
duction in its capital and surplus... .” 
This was more easily said than done. 

“On one hand we desired to discon- 
tinue immediately various of the branch 
offices, especially. those that were in the 
pioneering, developing stage and those 
which had not yet brought themselves 
up to a self-sustaining basis. On the 
other hand we feared that a policy of 
rapid discontinuance of field offices and 
field operations, plus a rapid exnense-re- 
trenchment operation, would have only 
added fuel to the conflagration of rumor 
then spreading about the company. Our 
reduction in company payroll and our 
elimination of a business operation, you 
can readily see, would have been seized 
upon with avidity by rumor-mongers as 
being corroborative proof of their rumors. 

“Our officers, therefore, were obliged 
to stand and wait; to endure for a pe- 
riod expenses which they were eager to 
cut off. After the passing of the first 
five months of 1931 we began to close 
down gradually certain of the branch 
offices and to prune the payroll. In and 
about the months of July and August 
we speeded up the program. . . . The 
closing of twenty branch offices meant 
not only payroll savings but the cutting 
down of all incidental expenses involved 
in branch office operation. For compari- 
son T point out that the comnany’s pay- 
roll in January, 1931, was $46.903 as com- 
pared with the December, 1931, payrol! 
of $28,335. 

“Very little of the expense saving in- 
volved is reflected in our 1931 figures 
hecause of the gradual manner in which 
we reduced our field points. our pavrolls 
and our exnenses. ... We expect the 
reflection of these savings will he felt 
by the company in the year 1932.” 


Cash in Closed Bank a Blessing in 
Disguise 


It will be recalled that when the Bank 
of United States failed the Consolidated 
found itself with $2,124,831 on deposit in 
the bank, money which would he tied up 
for some time to come. On this feature 
Mr. Rasquin says: “The old adage ‘It is 


an ill wind that blows nobody good’ may 
well be applied to the Consolidated’s sit- 
uation at the beginning of the year in 
respect of its deposit in the Bank of 
United States. All indications are that 
this company will receive, in time, that 
deposit back in full. At least. we do 
not think that over-conservatism is dis- 
played in estimating that there will not 
be lost thereon any more than 20% re- 
serve of $233,685 carried in our balance 
sheet against that deposit. 

“If you reflect upon the tremendous 
depreciation in security values which 
took place in the year 1931, you can well 
imagine that had this $2,124.831 not have 
heen on deposit in the Bank of United 
States on January 1, 1931, but had been 
invested in what were. on that date. con- 
sidered prime securities. the comnany 
would have suffered in the vear 1931. bv 
reason of depreciation in such securities 
a far greater Joss out of its $2.124.231 
than the $233685 reserve and $106,241 
(the estimated loss of a 5% income on 
the amount of that balance). Perhaps 
without our knowing it. insofar as the 
Consolidated is concerned. as to this nar- 
ticular nhase of its business. the closing 
of the Bank of United States may have 
been a blessing in disguise.” 





BUSSING NEARS 40TH MILESTONE 
Popular Liability Broker Now Occupy- 
ing Old Drug & Chemical Club 
Quarters at 100 William Street 

Charles L. Bussing, pioneer liability in- 
surance broker in New York City, known 
to thousands of friends all over the coun- 
try as Al. B. Careful, will round out 
forty years in the business in the Spring 
of 1933. In preparation for this impor- 
tant milestone Mr. Bussing gave up his 
11 Cliff Street, New York, offices a few 
weeks ago and moved into a much larger 
suite on the fifteenth floor of 100 Wil- 
liam Street where he occupies part of 
the old dining room of the Drug & 
Chemical Club when it was located at 
that address. 

Mr. Bussing’s new offices are expres- 
sive of the modern, up-to-date broker- 
age organization with the added attrac- 
tiveness of informality. Many of the old 
Drug & Chemical Club features have 
been retained, one of them being stained 


glass doors which lend atmosphere to, 


the suite. The enlarged space provides 
roomy and well lighted private offices, 
a consultation room and a general office 
which commands a view of both the 
Hudson and East rivers. 





HAS TWO FLOORS 





New York State Insurance Fund Now in 
New Offices at 625 Madison 
Avenue 

The State Insurance Fund has opened 
its new home office in the Plaza Build- 
ing, 625 Madison Avenue. The new 
quarters, comprising the entire ninth and 
tenth floors of the building, an area of 
about 50,000 square feet. furnish addi- 
tional facilities for handling the insur- 
ancé of the State Fund’s 20,000 policy- 
holders. 

For the last seven years the State 
Fund has been at 432 Fourth Avenue, 
but pressure of increasing business ne- 
cessitated larger quarters that could be 
laid out more efficiently. The State 
Fund also maintains district offices in 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 








N. J. SURETY MEETING 

The monthly luncheon-meeting of the 
Surety Underwriters’ Association of 
New Jersey (of which John F. Clark is 
president), was held on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 2, at the Steuben Club of New- 
ark. There was no set speaker, but 
members discussed the New Jersey sure- 
ty situation, 
9,939 INSURANCE PEOPLE IN MO. 

Final figures for Missouri just released 
by the Census Bureau at Washington, 
D. C, reveals that in 1930 there were 
9,364 male insurance agents, managers, 
etc., in the state and 575 women earn- 
ing their living the same way. 








The City Surrounded By 
The United States « « » 


“You will come here as soon as 
navigation opens... . for here may 
well develop one of the finest cities 
in America, since here are such un- 
usual advantages of location and 
of central geographical position.” 
Thus spoke the farsighted engineer 
and explorer, Laclede, in 1763. 
The following year the building of 
St. Louis began. 





Old St. Louis flourished in fron- 
tier prosperity. 
waters floated the growing traffic of a continent. 
grew there unrolled the vivid history and tradition of the central United 
States. The years roll on. Today where the once crude ferries plied 
their way, four mighty steel bridges span the river. The finest is the 
Eads Bridge, an engineering masterpiece which took ten years and 


$10,000,000.00 to construct. 


Up and down its 


As the river trade 


When the tides of trade turned from the river, St. Louis caught 
the cadence of the steam whistle to become America’s second greatest 
railroad center with nineteen trunk lines operating twenty-nine lines and 
A huge $2,000,000.00 municipal aviation field, one mile 
square, is located close to the city. 


railroads. 


Rich in historic lore, St. Louis is even more interesting as a modern 
metropolis. Regarded as one of the great medical centers of investiga- 
tion, knowledge and applied science, St. Louis proudly claims seventy 
hospitals of various types. Institutions of art, music, science, and edu- 


cation raise St. Louis high in the cultural sphere. 


The spirit of modern progress is the spirit that moves St. Louis 
to do big things. Because of this spirit of progress and central location 
the Union Indemnity Company selected this city as the logical point for 
an office to service the insurance needs of the rich Mississippi Valley. 
Two states from 
the North and 
South, five states 
from the East and 
West, the St. 
Louis Office of 


Union Indemnity 





Company is an 
important unit in 
this Company’s 
great network of 
service offices 
which cover the 
entire United 
States. 











Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY. INC. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICFS. UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW OR!EANS 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Set On 40.2% Limit For 
Ga. Compensation Cost 


LESLIE AND HARRISON CONFER 





Georgia and Minnesota Situations May 
Force General Acquisition Revision; 
Committee Working Hard 


preparation for its full conference 
meeting on February 10 a series of sub- 
unittee sessions were held this week, 
which on Wednesday was attend- 
ed by secretary W. H 
‘ational Association of Insurance Agents 
and President T. E. Branitf of the Na- 
ional Association of Casualty & Surety 
genis. This meeting was largely de- 
voted to the absorbing problem or how 
best the workmen s compensation acqui- 
sidon cost situation might be improved 
the sentiment is that certain definite 
caanges must be made in the total ex- 
pense loading; that the conditional rate 
iuerease approval of the Georgia insur- 
ance commissioner and similar action in 
\linnesota make such general revision 
necessary. In this connection it is known 
that William Leslie, associate manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, conferred with Commis- 
sioner Harrison a few days ago in an 
effort to get a modification of his order, 
but without much success. 

The stock companies take the position 
that a top cost expense loading of 42.7% 
in Georgia compensation rates is abso- 
lutely necessary, that this loading is 
based upon country-wide expense ratios. 
Under it a total cost of 17%% is allowed 
for acquisition cost in accordance with 
the Conference rules which are uniform 
in their application by states. If by his 
conditional approval of rate increases the 

ompanies must reduce the total expense 
eee oe in Georgia, the feeling is that of 
necessity such reduction must be passed 
on to agents through reduced commis- 
sion allowances; otherwise the differ- 
ence between the actual cost of getting 
business and that provided for by the 
rates would increase still further com- 
pany underwriting losses. 

In sympathy with the protests filed 
with Harrison by the agents, the com- 

vanies through Mr. Leslie urged that he 
restore the full expense loading of 42.7% 
in Geo rgia. So far he has stood firm in 
lecision to limit it to 40.2% 


Bennett of the 


his 


SURETY COST REVISION 
New Program Comms Befave Full Surety 
Conference Meeting Today; Varying 
Opinions Hard to Reconcile 

Plenty of hard work was put in this 
week by the committee on revision of 
the Conference on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost for Fidelity and Surety 
lines with the end in view of having a 
definite program to submit to the full 
meeting of the Conference today at 1 
Park Avenue, New York. Judging from 
the private conversation following the 
committee meetings the task of improv- 
ing the cost rules for these lines is a 
difficult one because of the independent 
pinions as to top cost agency appoint- 
ments. Early in the week reports spread 
around that opposing views had been rec- 
onciled and that there was concurrence 
of opinion in the new program. A day 
later it was said that a minority report 
might possibly be submitted 

The position taken by the long estab- 
lished carriers is that when the rules 
were adopted some ten years ago they 
were granted exceptions above the top 
cost agency limitations prescribed. These 
companies are disinclined to give up such 
general agent connections which carry 
with them valuable sub-agent franchises 
They say: “We have had to dig hard to 
appoint and develop local agents, why 
should we relinquish that which repre- 
sents vears of work?” 

Ironing out the difficulties calls for pa- 
ticnce and tact of the highest calibre and 
onstructively the revision committee is 
hopeful that its work will not be for 
naught. 





Accident Club Dinner A Success 


One of the best attended meetings 
of the Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers Club of New York was held 
Tuesday night at Childs’ Golden Hill 
restaurant on William Street. The 
spirit of good fellowship ran_ high, 
the speeches were appropriate, partic- 
ularly that of the outside speaker, 
“Commissioner” Kelgard of Colorado, 
who turned out to be a professional 
humorist. 

justifiably the club members paid 
considerable attention to the treasur- 
er’s report of Andrew J. Mountrey, 
Standard Surety & Casualty, who re- 
ported finances to be in good shape. 
Mr. Mountrey, however, poked some 
good-natured fun at several members 
present in presenting a number of so- 
called complaint letters purported to 
have been received by him. 

Fred Burgoyne, club president, who 
is Union Indemnity assistant secre- 
tary, was in his usual good form as 
toastmaster. 

The annual meeting will be held in 
March, at which election of officers 
will take place. 








FEATURES H. L. SLOAT 

Hubert L. Sloat, an insurance agent 
of Montclair, N. J., was one of the of- 
ficers of the Montclair Chamber of 
Commerce featured on the front page of 
the Montclair Times on January 29. He 
has done splendid work as a member of 
the executive committee of the chamber 
and as its secretary. Following the read- 
ing of his report, showing the excellent 
financial condition of the chamber, it 
was decided to reduce annual dues from 
$30 to $20. 


John McGinley 


(Continued from Page 45) 


teen years was also postmaster of that 
city. His grandfather was a sea captain. 

After he attended the Travelers school 
in Hartford for three weeks or so Mr. 
McGinley was made a special agent in 
the casualty department attached to the 
branch office with headquarters in New 
London, his work being principally in the 
eastern part of the state. In December, 
1907, he was transferred to Syracuse as 
manager of the liability department 
there. Attracting more and more favor- 
able attention he was brought into the 
Home Office as agency assistant in April, 
1909, later becoming assistant superin- 
tendent of agents. On November 1, 1923, 
he came to New York as general mana- 
ger of the casualty lines and his success 
here was marked from the start. He 
numbers his friends by the hundreds and 
they are loyal friends. 

At one time Mr. McGinley was presi- 
dent of the Casualty & Surety Club. 
He is now chairman of the New York 
City Agency Committee of the Casualty 
Acquisition Cost Conference. In Con- 
necticut he was active in the National 
Guard, having been captain of the First 
Company Coast Artillery Corps in that 
State. 

Among those who attended the dinner 
on Thursday night were the following: 

President Zacher, Vice-Presidents 
Howard, Flynn, Sullivan, Giddings and 
Coburn, Comptroller Rarey, Secretaries 
Randall and Garrison, Superintendents of 
Agencies Smith and Spring; and heads 
of various departments in Travelers 


branch offices in this territory. Speak- 
ers included Mr. Zacher, Major Gid- 
dings and John E. Gossett, manager 


compensation and liability department, 
55 John Street. All of them told of the 
high esteem in which Mr. McGinley i 
held in the Travelers organization; and 
upon behalf of the dinner guests Mr. 
Gossett presented Mr. McGinley with a 
pair of platinum cuff links, set in saph- 
ires and diamonds. It was a sentimental 
oceasion and among other congratula- 
tions extended were those of officers of 
the company to Mr. Gossett who recently 
led a charming woman to the altar. 


U.S .F& G. Move 
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machinery to handle the refinancing, sale 
and rental of properties has been com- 
pletely set up and is functioning effi- 
ciently. 

Will File Cost Pledge in N. Y. 

Asked about acquisition costs, a mat- 
ter on which the United States F. & G. 
has always taken a definite stand, Mr. 
Davis frankly told The Eastern Under- 
writer: “We are getting our affairs into 
shape as far as New York is concerned 
and expect to file the pledge with the 
Insurance Department by February 15 as 
requested. Our intention is to co-operate 
with the Superintendent of Insurance in 
the efforts he is making to stabilize com- 
missions in New York State.” 

The depository bond situation has 
come in for considerable of Mr. Davis’ 
attention in the past year. Im common 
with the experience of other surety com- 
panies losses under such bonds have been 
heavy. As pointed out in the report to 
stockholders, “the failure of so many 
banks in 1931 has not only materially 
increased depository losses but has had 
both a direct and indirect effect upon 
the loss ratios of most other lines.” It is 
the better part of underwriting wisdom 
in the opinion of U. S. F. & G. officials 
to write new lines with extreme caution, 
making only a limited number of de- 
pository commitments. 

Spikes a Rumor 

In the intensity of the depression pe- 
riod unfounded gossip and rumors have 
been spread even about the most stable 
of the insurance companies. One report 
of such character—that the United States 
F. & G. was planning a merger with an- 
other large company—Mr. Davis definite- 
ly spiked. He said: “This company has 
never considered at any time and par- 
ticularly not at this time a merger with 
any other carrier. There is no occasion 
for it.” In so declaring Mr. Davis shares 
with Mr. Bland the latter’s frequently 
expressed view during the past year: 

“Much of the trouble in business to- 
day is due to unreasoning fear and un- 
founded gossip about financial and indus- 
trial institutions. If every man would 
tend to his own business, disregard the 
foolish rumors spread abroad and work 
as never before, the future need not 
worry us.” 

Long a Tobacco Jobber; Civic Leader 

In one respect the career of President 
Davis is similar to that of the late John 
R. Bland. At the age of 45 Mr. Bland 
resigned as secretary of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ Association of Balti- 
more, a post he had held for sixteen 
years, to organize a surety company. 
After forty-eight active years in the to- 
bacco jobbing line and now more than 
60 years old, Mr. Davis steps into the 
presidency of the company founded by 
Mr. Bland and with very much the same 
enthusiasm for the job. 

Looking back over his career it is in- 
teresting to note that he served two 
terms—1922-23—as president of the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Association 
which was later known as the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce. In 1922 he 
handled with distinction the post of 
chairmanship of the Board of Trade 
crime survey committee at a time when 
an exhaustive inquiry into underworld 
and criminal conditions was being de- 
manded in Baltimore. His fearlessness 
when in the right was shown in 1927 
when he defied critics of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, denying vig- 
orously their charges that the Associa- 
tion was dominated by the railroad and 
public service interests. 

In 1929 he was elected a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States from the third election district 
comprising Maryland, Virginia. West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
the District of Columbia. The city of 
altimore looked upon his election as a 
signal honor. One of the organizations 


endorsing his candidacy for the post was 
the Burean of Personal 
Health Underwriters. 

He is senior partner in the firm of F. 


Accident & 


A. Davis & Sons, now managed by his 
three sons, and although he will owe 
in this capacity his entire time will | 
given over to the affairs of the United 
States F. & G. Among his directorates 
are the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire and the 
First National Bank of Baltimore. 

After attending a “prep” school in-Bal- 
timore Mr. Bland went to Harvard where 
he was graduated from the Universit, 
and from Harvard Law School. Retur: 
ing to Baltimore he became’a membc: 
of the law firm of Bartlett, Poe, Cla; 
gett & Bland, which firm was counsc!| 
for the U. S. F. & G. He held the post 
of vice-president at the time of his 
father’s death. 

During the present depression Mr 
Bland’s courageous and sane attitude of 
confidence in the future of American 
business has had a stimulating effect. He 
has urged with telling. effect that “our 
neonle be among the first to show real 
fight, to prove that business can be de- 
veloped even under adverse conditions 
and to disregard cowardly gossip about 
any institution.” 

Mr. Bland is now serving a secon! 
term as president of the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, one of the highest honors in the 
business. 


Tremesiiins Trifles 
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sions frequently cast upon them, it is 
shown by a table and chart. It is im- 
possible, however, to fairly compare the 
experience inasmuch as average annual 
mileage and traffic conditions encoun- 
tered cannot be determined. 

However, out of a total cross-section 
experience comprising more than 7,600),- 
000 drivers licensed in states requiring 
applicants to show fitness to operate a 
motor vehicle, of whom 77% were males, 
a male driver was involved in a personal- 
injury accident for every 21 male drivers 
licensed, in a non-fatal accident for every 
22 licensed, and in a fatal accident for 
every 726 male drivers licensed. 

The most hazardous age for drivers is 
under 20, discretion does not seem to be- 
gin until 30. Most drivers involved in 
accidents have been driving a year or 
more. However those with less than 
three months’ experience are more dan- 
gerous than those from three to six 
months. That first three months is a 
bad time, but during the rest of the year 
the accident percentage is so low that 
the average for the first year, 2.72%, is 
much less than the average on drivers 
of more than a year’s s experience, 4.99% 
of the latter becoming involved .in_ acci- 
dents causing injury. 

On the rear of “Tremendous Trifles” 
is a story that ties up with last vear's 
volume. The heading is “Still Worse 
Than War,” and the tragic story runs, 
“50,510 members of the A. FE. F. killed 
in action and died of wounds during 
18 months of World War. . . 182,674 mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. wounded not mor- 
tally in action during 18 months ©! 
World War. 

“53,650 killed in automobile accidents 
in the U. S. in 18 months ending T- 
cember 31, 1931...1.576,840 injured, not 
fatally, in automobile accidents in t 
U.S in 18 months ending December ©! 
1931.” 


TO HEAR E. A. ST. JOHN 
E. A. St. John, vice-chairman of 1! 
National Surety, is among the speake's 
at the sixth annual meeting of the A>; 
sociated General Contractors of Misso 
being held at the Jefferson Hotel, * 
Louis, Mo., ~~ and tomorrow. 


NM. ¥. Sup’ t Replies’ « to Onde 

Superintendent of Insurance George > 
Van Schaick has filed his answers to t)\ 
certiorari orders granted the New | 
sey Fidelitv & Plate Glass and Ruthe: 
Yoord & Maher, .brokers,, by Justice 
Churchill in Supreme Court of New York 
County. The answers are almost ident'- 
eal and admit the facts alleged in the | 
titions for the orders, but leave the qucs- 
tions of law to the court. 
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THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 
































$8.50 Delivered 


110 Fulton Street 





The Eastern Underwriter Company 
New York 


The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading aa 
of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. 


The following is one of many endorsements: 


“You may be interested to know that our people who have 


aes Cena studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
eto of it.” 
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What 1931 Has Proved From 


Accident Insurance Viewpoint 
By John E. Ahern, 


Secretary, Accident Department, The Travelers 


The following significant comments on 
the accident insurance situation in retro- 
spect appear in the current Travelers Pro- 
tection. The author, who ts one of the 
most capable of the underwriters in this 
field, has taken a leading part in the new 
uniformity program of the Bureau which 
is effective March 1. 

1931 has proved that, notwithstanding 
prevailing business conditions, accident 
insurance can be written. 

Among the realizations that have 
come to thoughtful men is the fact that 
accident insurance is a prime necessity. 
The average man is fully aware today of 
the importance of his job and knows that 
if he should be laid up for any length 
of time as a result of an accident his 
salary, commissions or fees would not 
continue indefinitely and agents have 
succeeded in selling the idea that a man 
can afford to pay premiums for an ac- 
cident policy as against indefinite and 


perhaps continuous heavy expenses inci- 
dent to accidental injuries. 

The automobile continues to be the 
biggest accident producing agency that 
exists. Most automobile accidents are 
due to speeding and because of this fact 
when a personal injury is sustained it is 
a severe one. It is usually a_ hospital 
case with incidental expenses including 
x-ray, also nurse, physician and sur- 
geons’ fees all of which may run into 
hundreds of dollars—many times the cost 
of an accident policy. 

Reimbursement forms secured a firm 
foothold in 1931 and unquestionably these 
are the future forms of accident insur- 
ance. These modern policies are meet- 
ing modern conditions. 

More accident insurance has been 
written in the last three weeks than in 
any similar period during the past three 
years. If the impetus started in acci- 
dent production this month could be con- 
tinued, 1932 would be a record-breaking 
year. 





WOULD BOND INSURANCE COS 





Commissioner Brown Tells Massachu- 
setts Legislature His Plan to Avoid 
Loss in Failures 

Bonds for insurance companies to pre- 
vent loss if they fail or withdraw from 
the state were suggested by Insurance 
Commissioner M. L. Brown of Massa- 
chusetts before the legislative commit- 
tee on insurance. He urged bills that 
would compel insurance companies to 
file bonds large enough to cover claims 
that might be made and cited instances 
of loss. 

The Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts argued through its counsel that 
such a bond should be required only 


when the commissioner doubted the fi-- 


nancial stability of the company, but 
Commissioner Brown insisted on the 
bonds for all suggestion. 

Frank A. Goodwin, former registrar of 
motor vehicles and stormy petrel ever 
since the passing of the Massachusetts 
compulsory liability act, favored a meas- 
ure to create a division of insurance un- 
der the department of public works, the 
object being to provide cheaper rates. 
Insurance companies’ counsel called the 
measure unconstitutional. 





TURN DOWN BOND SECURITIES 





Companies Won’t Accept Kentucky 
Bankers’ Offer of Deposit with 
Insurance Companies 
Offers of bankers in the Louisville re- 
gion to deposit with casualty-surety 
companies government or other sound 
bond securities to guarantee depository 
bonds are being turned down by com- 
pany executives on the ground that such 
bonds represent a first lien in favor of 
depositors, and the mere possession of 
the bonds of the casualty-suretv com- 
pany would not prevent a court order 
for the return of the bonds in case the 

bank should close. 

Kentucky Governor Ruby Laffon re- 
cently suggested the placing of state 
money with countrv banks in the state 
where such bank’s deposit with the state 
treasurer was at least 10% in excess of 
the amount denosited with the bank, but 
it would probably be the same situation 
as with the insurance companies in that 
the state could not hold the funds. 


APPOINTS C. N. McCLURE 
Charles N. McClure, well known in 
accident, health and life insurance fields, 
has been made director of agencies, 
Craftsman Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


RECIPROCAL GOES STOCK 





Utilities Indemnity Exchange of St. 
Louis, Twenty Years Old, Changes 
Plan; Lynton T. Block President 

The Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. 
Louis reciprocal operated by public utili- 
ties companies, has reorganized as a 
stock company, to be called the Utili- 
ties Insurance Co., with $200,000 capi- 
tal and $100,000 surplus. Lynton T. Block 
is president.. The Utilities Indemnity 
Exchange had been in operation for 
twenty years. 

The new company will write practical- 
ly all the casualty lines, having a joint 
automobile policy with the Northwest 
Casualty of Seattle, which will take the 
fire and theft coverage. Other officers 
of the stock company are John J. Nan- 
gle, executive vice-president; Judge Dan- 
iel G. Taylor, treasurer and assistant 
counsel; H. J. Shaw, secretary and J. H. 
Briscoe, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. All were with the old organi- 
zation. 

The Utilities Indemnity Exchange was 
licensed in twenty-two states and the 
District of Columbia. It had a premium 
income of $631,000 in 1931 closing the 
year with $243,000 in surplus, a gain of 
$17,000 for the year. 





$3,189,707 PREMIUMS 





Net Income Last Year of United States 
Guarantee; Surplus of Company 
Is $3,001,499 


The net premium income of the United 
States Guarantee for 1931 after deduct- 
ing premiums paid for reinsurance was 
$3,189,707 comparing with $2,668,102 in 
1930 and gain from underwriting of 
$410,233 against profit of $364,371 in 1930. 

Balance sheet as of December 31, 1931, 
shows total assets of $6,849,243 and sur- 
plus of $1,673,753 comparing with $7,- 
159,243 and $2,630,855 respéctively at the 
close of previous year. 

The report says that stocks and bonds 
are valued at market prices as of De- 
cember 31, 1931, and that the company 
continues to maintain a voluntary re- 
serve for contingencies of $300,000. Val- 
uing securities on the basis approved by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners increases the = surplus 


shown by $1,327,746 to $3,001,499. 





RECONSTRUCTION CORP. 


In the story in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week about the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. the quotation from 
the law creating the corporation should 


read $200,000,000 instead of $200,000. 


Major Giddings 
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perience I can’t tell the difference from 
the results. I have a good many college 
men under me but I don’t know from 
the results which they are. This would 
seem to prove that a college education 
today is not essential although it may 
be in the future. What may be true 
today will not necessarily be true of the 
next generation, and the fact that so far 
many of the great leaders in business 
have not been college men is no proof 
that most of them may not be in the 
years to come. Inasmuch as many young 
men expect, when they graduate from 
college, to enter business with their fath- 
ers, and as many a fond father looks 
forward to this with hope and pride, it 
may be pertinent to say that much 
trouble and grief results from such a 
course. Nepotism in business has caused 
more trouble than almost any other one 
thing. 

What are the principal causes of fail- 
ure to achieve success? In my observa- 
tion the rolling stone habit is the prin- 
cipal cause. In order to be a success a 
man has to last, to be a permanent and 
not a temporary success. He cannot do 
this unless he digs in and grows without 
moving around too much, because every 
move means to a degree starting all over 
again, When a man commences to roll 
he usually keeps on rolling, and there 
is no sadder sight in business than a 
man of good capabilities who, due to an 
unwise business change, has never been 
able to get back onto his feet. 


The “Elastic Limit” 


Another thing which defeats marked 

business success in a considerable num- 
ber of cases is what I call the “elastic 
limit.” Some men will continue to de- 
velop and grow in ability, wisdom and 
efficiency as long as they live. But other 
men, with every promise of marked suc- 
cess, at a certain point seem to reach 
their elastic limits and never develop or 
progress any further. Whether it is lack 
of ambition, self-satisfaction, laziness, or 
what is the cause, I have never been able 
ta determine. But there are a good 
many men of this type, and such cases 
are discouraging because they seem so 
unnecessary. 
_ One of the great mistakes in business 
is the assumption that hiring and firing 
are of overwhelming importance where- 
as Management is much more important 
than either. Hiring the right people is 
of great importance, of course, and in- 
volves an unfortunate element of chance 
because usually in the case of a young 
man, neither the employer nor the em- 
ploye know whether just the right thing 
is being done. The choice of occupa- 
tion and the niche in which the average 
man finally lands are about the most hap- 
hazard things in the world. 

I am in the insurance business because 
while delivering strawberries to a city 
customer the lady of the house thought 
I was a nice little boy. I got a tlerical 
job in the insurance business that way 
and it then took me fourteen years to 
discover that I was not cut out to be a 
clerk but to sell things and to manage 
men. One of the reasons that it took 
me fourteen years was lack of manage- 
ment. Someone should have seen long 
before that that I was in the wrong 
place. 

So while hiring the right men is im- 
portant, managing them right after you 
have hired them is infinitely more im- 
portant. If you have made a fair selec- 
tion and the man does not turn out well, 
the chances are that you have not han- 
dled him right. Without hesitation 1 
say that the greatest secret in business 
is getting the square pegs into the 
square holes and.the round pegs into 
the round holes. Many times I haye had 
men in places where things seemed not 
to be going right for no definable reason 
except that the hole and the man didn’t 
fit. Shifts of such men to different po- 
sitions or localities have resulted in the 
most outstanding successes. So let this 
truth burn in deep—if a man isn’t doing 
well, probably he is not being handled 


right; do not fire him until you have 
given yourself and him a_ sufficient 
chance. Careless firing is as bad as care 
less hiring. 

“Too Good To Be Fired” 


Here is a case. Along about 1890 the 
president of an insurance company or- 
dered a report on some subiect made up, 
and had his own ideas about how it woul: 
look. When it was presented to him it 
didn’t look at all as he expected, and he 
was not at all pleased. He wanted to 
know who made it up and was told. He 
said: “I don’t like the way he does 
things. I don’t think he is any good 
Get rid of him.” But this young man 
was too good to be fired so his superior 
conveniently forgot it. The next year 
the man’s name was on the list of sal- 
ary increases. The president, scanning 
the list, demanded the reason for his 
still being on the payroll. “Because, Mr. 
President, that man was too good to 
fire.” The president grunted, the young 
man stayed and got his raise. Twenty 
years later he was secretary of the com- 
pany. Twenty-six years later he was 
president of the company, which under 
his administration became one of the 
greatest insurance companies in the 
world. 

I am not as sure now as I used to be 
that I am an extra good judge of men 
but I certainly had had a lot of experi- 
ence. I have employed all kinds, men 
who came from rich and _ aristocratic 
homes, and those from the very humblest 
walks of life—the sons of the great and 
the sons of the lowly. I have hired, or 
could have hired, if I would, the sons 
of governors and senators, and once the 
son of the President of the United 
States. For the: same kind of work I 
have hired men who climbed the ladder 
of success though heavily handicapped at 
the start. 

I hired one chap who had been created 
a mandarin by the Emperor of China 
and the list includes stock brokers and 
boys from the farm, West Pointers and 
men who have carried the dinner pail, 
officers of ocean liners and former golf 
caddies, lawyers and pickle salesmen, 
clergymen and one or two men who later 
went to the penitentiary. On the whole 
those of lowly origin have turned out 
the best. 





WARNS AUTO MUTUAL 





Sup’t Thompson of Missouri Gives 
American Mutual Until Today to 
“Reinsure or Refinance” 

State Superintendent of Insurance Jo- 
seph B. Thompson of Missouri has given 
the American Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. of Jefferson City until today 
to “reinsure or refinance.” If the com- 
pany does not satisfactorily comply witli 
the Superintendent’s order by the date 
fixed he declares that the company’s li- 
cense to do business in that state will 

be canceled. 

On December 15 the Missouri depart- 
ment suspended the company’s license 
and Superintendent Thompson directed 
the concern to stop writing new business 
until satisfactory readjustment in fi- 
nances and organization were made 
Thompson has received reports, however. 
the company has continued to writ 
business since its license was suspended 





DISCONTINUE EXCHANGE 

The New York Workmen’s Compensz 
tion Insurance Exchange has been dis- 
continued due to the fact that very few 
members of the Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board have been subscril- 
ing to the service. Members have bee! 
reporting policies canceled for non-pay- 
ment of premium to the _ exchang: 
through the Recording and Statistica! 
Corporation, 


COLORADO SURETY LOSS 

The National Surety paid $2,953 15 to 
John M. Jackson. state treasurer of Col- 
orado, to cover shortages in the accounts 
of Edward P. Ozburn, former cashier 1" 
the treasurer’s office, for more than 4 
dozen years. This covers the shorteaves 
during the terms of Harry E. Mulnix 
and. Herbert Fairall. 
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A Hooper - Holmes 
inspection is the 
Ounce of Preventicn 
for your business 
































CHARACTER-:-- 


“Truth will ultimately prevail where there is 
pains taken to bring it to light’’ 

G. Washington 
Washington portrayed the finest of human 
characteristics. With his name are 
indelibly associated truth, honesty, intense 
loyalty and integrity of purpose. 
Born two hundred years ago, he has 
passed into history but his character is 
vividly alive today. It is impressed upon 
each coming generation as an_ ideal 
worthy of emulation. 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau deals in 
character. Visualized in its files are the 
George Washingtons, the Alexander 


Hamiltons of today as well as those who 
might have been Benedict Arnolds or 
Aaron Burrs. There are men who are 
great builders and those who would be 
destructive to Society. It is the collection 
and confidential dissemination of human 
character information which makes the 
service of the Bureau a vital necessity to 
modern business. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for 
insurance underwriting, credit, commercial 
and employment purposes and 
Claim Reports. Address inquiries 
to 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 





THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. * 
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31% of 1931 Mew Business 


Added to [Insurance tn Force 


1931 New Business............ eee. 


— an increase of $1,324,698 over previous year 
Insurance in force (December 31, 1931)... . $1,307,691,504 
$43,289, 5560r 31% of New Business added to Insurance in Force. 


ee $267,927,860 
Liabilities .. 2... 250,594,838 
Net Surplus ..... 17,333,022 


Dividends voted for full year 1932 . ....... $11,350,000 


(This amount, maintaining our present scale, is in addition to the Net Surplus of $17,333,022 
and the Investment Fluctuation Fund of $1,850,000.) In thirty-three years, no dividend 
scale has been reduced or suspended. 











PRINCIPAL INCREASES OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


New Insurance Increased. ..... $1,324,698 Dividends Paid Increased ..... $618,291 
Insurance in Force Increased .... 43,289,556 Dividends Voted for 1932 Increased 250,000 
Total Premiums Increased. ... . 1,386,263 Assets Increased .......... 14,441,325 
Receipts from All Sources Increased 2,938,236 Liabilities Increased ........ 13,437,685 
Paymentsto PolicyholdersIncreased —_ 4,928,907 Net Surplus Increase. ....... 1,003,640 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Georce WILLARD Situ, President 


The Company operates from coast to coast with General Agencies in 58 important cities 








OLDEST CHARTERED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA — 1835 























